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PROMISE OF RAPTURE 


There was a seeking look in his eyes now, a 
tremor at his lips. She caught her breath as his 
lips came onto hers and pressed, gently and tender- 
ly. Her own lips moved under his and they 
kissed. 

“Hester . . ..Hester . . .” he whispered as she 
held him. He stroked her hip. “It’s all right 
if I can’t wait . . .?” 

“Don't wait!” she half sobbed. 

“Hester, little Hester!” he gasped, her name 
coming onto her cheek with his breath. 

“What ... is it... Master Phil?” 

“Call me Phil, never master again . . . Hester 
... sweet Hester . . . [love you!” 

His voice broke with wonder. “I love you! Love 
you the way a man loves the girl he marries!” 
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Chapter One 
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Black Ivory 
Bojer ped slaves call her white niggah,” Hester’s father, 


had said. “If othahs do it, Hester be treated bad.” 
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was a glint like the red of fireplace coals deep in it. As 
Hester brushed, the top and sides fell into waves and the 
ends sprang into the big round curls her parents were so 


even mind that it was auburn if it could be that easy to 
take care of. Carefully, she tied her troublesome hair 
back with a 

The excitement, anticipation, and dread she had been 
trying to hold back flooded over her, and she hurried 
into the kitchen. It was deserted. Mush was bubbling in 
the iron pot at the fireplace, fatback was sizzling, and 
coffee was simmering. The double bunk was made up. 
The table was ready. 

She went to the door, then glanced up and down the 
street. There was no movement: everybody was inside, 
and Pappy had gone to tote water, that 

thought. U: Pappy toted after supper, but 
t he and Elmer and Jase had gone to the big 

even when the bed bell had rung, they hadn't 
. Hester had thought she couldn't go to sleep, 

been so tired from working in the field all 
t, excitement or no excitement, she had been 
instant her head landed on the pillow. 
stirred the mush and turned the fatback. A few 
of sizzling grease hit her in the face, and she wiped 
away, then ran back to her room to scrub her 
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set their wooden buckets on the shelf. Both were un- 
smiling, yet looked at her with tenderness. Hester couldn't 
tell what had happened last night, not from their faces. 

“Hester—chile,” Sam said, his voice deep and beauti- 
ful. “De mastah, he say no.” 

Hester’s look flew to her mother, who had tears in her 
eyes. They weren't making a joke. 

“She need to be tol’ like you tol’ me las’ night, Sam,” 
Lela Belle said. “Do it while we eat, so we won” be late 
to de field or you to de anvil.” 

Sam nodded, then smacked one fist noiselessly into 
his other hand and turned away. It was as if he couldn't 
bear to look at his daughter, as if he blamed himself. 
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ather. It’s their nature.” His mouth took 


young man, his stepnephew, 


to the other 


"s cousin. “Phil?” 
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8 Black Ivory 
blue eyes, he had strong, patrician features, and his 
mouth was firm but kind. 

“Maybe they have a real need, Uncle Thorne, sir,” he 


ve A 
said, calling him uncle though there was no blood rela- 


“Hamm. Why didn’t you come up with that, George?” 
“I didn’t care to speak out of turn, Grandfather,” 

George replied, not quite succeeding in keeping an edge 
off his tone. “I'm not the master, sir.” 

“Not yet, true.” Thorne turned back to the slaves. 
“What is it? I presume one of you is spokesman?” 

“Yas, suh,” ventured Sam. 

“Well, Sam, talk.” 

“I ain’ de one, suh. Jase, he’s to talk, ‘cause he got de 
mos’ suckahs an’ he talk good. We come ‘long to show 


Sam. “Yestahday in de fiel’s, we decide dat Elmer an’ 
-Jase an’ me come to de mastah, an’ Jase; he talk, it be- 
in’ "bout dem wif suckahs.” 

“What's suckers got to do with it?” 

“Dey de ones involved, Granny Myrtle, she say, suh.” 

“So, Granny's behind this?” 

“No, mastah, suh. We go to her an’ ax, an’ she say 
Mastah Thorne want dis to be de bes’ plantation of all, 
an’ it our duty to talk to him, ‘case he ain’ ‘sidered it 
hisself, bein’ so busy.” 

Thorne made a chopping motion with his hand. “Out 
with it!” 

“It dat we got so many suckahs we bin talkin’ dat 
mebbe de mastah, he git a teachah to come learn ‘em 
to read an’ write an’ add. Jus’ on Sunday, when dey ain’ 
no work.” 

There was silence. Thorne’s body became rigid. 

“I couldn't be more—astounded,” he said, through 
clenched teeth, “if my pigs, roaming the woods, were sud- 
denly to come to me—against all rules—and demand that 
I get a teacher for their young!” 
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Thorne looked at George and Phil. “Did you ever 
hear of such a thing, that a man’s stock wants a school?” 

“Some plantations do run schools for the black chil- 
dren, sir,” Phil ventured. 

_ “None around here!” George snorted. He glared at 

Phil. “Don't you think you're pretty fresh to say such a 
thing to my grandfather?” 

“Maybe I am fresh, sir,” Phil said. “You know better 
than I how plantations are run.” 

Thorne’s fierce look deepened. He gave a brief nod. 
“What do you think your suckers can do with books?” 
he snapped at the slaves. “Will it make them plow a 
straighter furrow, chop cotton better, pick it faster?” 

“No-no, mastah, sub,” stammered Jase. “Dat ain’ de rea- 
son.” 

“What is the reason?” 

“Uncle Thorne,” Phil interrupted, “don't most parents 
want things for their children? Can't it be that some 
black children want to read, need to?” 

“You're very young, Phil, or I’d hold you to account 
for that question. However—” He glared down at the 
black men, who were gazing miserably at the ground. 
“Do any of your suckers want to read?” 

Sam forced himself to speak. “My Hester, Mastah 
Thorne, suh, she learn’ ftum Granny Myrtle, an’ she 
yearns fo’ mo’. It a hungah in dat lil’ wench, mastah, 
suh. Seem like nothin’ but books’! sat’sfy it.” 

There were a few seconds of silence, and then Thorne 
spoke. “Answer me some questions. Speak together, for 
there can be but one answer. Now. Your cabins, are 
they tight-built, up from the ground, whitewashed every 


“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“Every week, do you get your cornmeal at the corn- 
crib? Do you get a peck for every full slave, and your 
three or four pounds of salt pork or bacon at the smoke- 
house, and proper shares for your suckers?” 

“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“Do I sometimes give you salt?” 

“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“Do I occasionally give you milk and molasses? Do I 
give each of you a piece of wasteland at the back of my 
Ee pai Maal eRe cthnn engipatn te For 


in spring two cotton shirts and two pair of cotton pants? 
Do I, in the fall, give each wench six yards of woolen 
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third year?” 

“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“When one of you falls ill, beyond Granny's potions, 
do I bring in my own physician to dose you and make 
you well?” 

“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“Do I allow a preacher to exhort you quarterly?” 

“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“Do you have a dance every quarter?” 

“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“Do I take care of my other stock—my horses, cows, 
mules, pigs, and chickens?” 

“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“Do I take better care of my slaves than of my other 
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“No, mastah, suh. 

“You're treated well, lack for nothing?” 

“Yas, mastah, sub.” 

“Yet you do come to me with a complaint.” 

“No complaint, mastah, suh.” 

“Do you deny that you asked for a teacher, a luxury I 
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do not supply to my other stock? Do you deny that con- 


sla shifted uneasily. Sam and Elmer glanced 
sideways at Jase. His lips trembling, he spoke. “We don’ 
mean it fo’ complaint, mastah, suh. It a—reques’. Sam, 
he got dis wench dat to read, an’ Elmer, he got 
one—an’ Jase got a wench an’ a buck bof wants to read. 


thoroughly 
talking buck!” 

“Jt—it bin ovah a yeah, mastah, suh.” 

“It’s been eighteen months, and you were the one 
whipped. For laziness.” Thorne's voice was thinning on 
every syllable, his rage increasing. “Now you come to me 
with insurrection, and that I will not tolerate.” 

“Mastah goin’ have Jase whip’, suh?” Jase half-whis- 


“I don't like to whip. I don’t permit my mules, even, to 
be lashed unless they won't move at all. I don't like to 
mark up my stock, but sometimes it's necessary. This 
time it’s vital.” 

“Good for you, Grandfather!” exclaimed George. “Are 
you going to put only Jase to the lash, or all three of 
them?” 

“All of them. George, go inside and send the butler, 
send Old Dewey, to the Quarters. Have him bring two 
trusties—Brutus and Buck.” 

As George disappeared into the house, Phil faced 
Thorne. “Can't you let them off this one time, sir? They're 
so frightened, I don't think they'll ever—” 

“Young man, you're a family connection only, not an 
heir! No harm has come of this yet, and I'm going to 
see that none does. There's the seed of insurrection here, 
and I’m stamping it out before it grows.” 

It seemed like forever to Sam that he stood there be- 
tween Elmer and Jase, whose teeth were chattering. Sud- 
denly he knew the master was staring at him. 

“You, Sam.” 


Ba 


Black Ivory 
“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“You don't seem to realize that I've been exceptionally 
good to you and Lela Belle. I've kept you in spite of the 
fact that you produced only one sucker in fourteen 
years and that a freak-skinned wench. If she had looked 
mulatto—which I won't have on the place—instead of 
some freak mixture of inheritance factors between you 
and Lela Belle, I'd have sold you all.” 

“Yas, mastah, suh.” 

“I decided to keep you only because I didn't want to 
bother about finding a new blacksmith and another wench 
who can work a plow so well.” 

“Yas, mastah, suh. Thank you, suh.” 

“Sir,” Phil said, his jaw stiff, “could you compromise?” 

“How's that?” 
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“They're very intelligent. I was thinking—well, I've 
been told that Mr. Barry Millhouse's bookkeeper, who 
lives at Elmhurst, was tutor to the Millhouse twins years 


Thorne made a chopping motion. “The master who 
permits his darkies to read and write has trouble. No darky 
will be educated at Thornton. There'll not be one of them 
with the knowledge needed for rebellion. Hear that, 
George,” he warned the other young man, who had re- 
turned and stood listening. “Ah. Here come the trusties. 
Listen well now, both of you. Learn to deal with blacks.” 

The old, white-haired butler who had gone on the 
errand to the Quarters now scurried into the house as the 
big, muscled trusties came to a stop behind Sam’s group. 

“You Brutus, you Buck,” Thorne ordered, “will put 
Jase in the jailhouse. There'll be a whipping in the big 
stable tomorrow night. Jase will take sixty lashes.” 

“Mastah—suh!” screamed Jase. “Jase can’t stan’ no 
sixty lashes! He too thin, he too—” 

“Lazy. Sixty. Every slave will be there to see. You 
also, George—Phil. Object lesson. You're both fortunate. 
You, George, because you inherit and you, Phil, because 
you dream one day of buying land for yourself.” 

“What about the other two, Grandfather?” George 
asked excitedly. “Is Jase to take the lash for all three?” 
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memory of it will keep all of them in their places.” 


It adds to the impact.” He turned to the slaves. “Sam 
and Elmer will sleep in their own cabins. They will do 
their regular work tomorrow. If they don't work better 
than usual, they get two extra lashes. After the whipping, 
they heal two days, then back to work.” 


Now, in the little cabin, Sam finished his account. 

Lela Belle was crying, tears running down her face. 
“Yo' ain’ nevah bin whip’ befo'!” she said. 

“I ain’ nevah step’ out of my place. Elmer neithah. 
He kin ¢ stan’ ten lashes—me, too. But Jase—”" He shook 
his head. “Sixty!” he whispered. “At forty lashes, an’ 
dat’s not as many as sixty, I seen—” He broke off. 

Thinking of her father being whipped, Hester felt tears 
slide down her cheeks. Sam and Lela Belle took her into 
their arms at the same time, and they stood, locked to- 


a 


“Ah got to warn yo’ ag’in, honey,” Hester’s mother 
sobbed: “Aftah de way Mastah George act lately, you 
stay close by de Quarters, an’ in de fiel's. Stay far ftum 
Mastah George long as he around.” 

“Dat’s right,” her father agreed. “I don’ like how he 
look at yo". ” 

“He looks at Jewell, too. He looks at all the wenches.” 

“Dey ain’ de same,” insisted Lela Belle. “Ain’ nothin’ 
like yo’. Mind me, now.” 

“Yas,” Sam said. “Leas’ touch ftum any white man or 
any buck, yo’ run an’ yell. Evahbody in de Quarters 
has pertected yo" since yo’ born, an’ always will!” 

“Why I got to be so careful?” Hester asked. “Jewell 
doesn't have to, and she’s fourteen!” 

“She ain’ got titties like yo’ got, honey,” Lela Belle 
said. “She mo’ a lil’ wench, yet.” 

Obedient as always, Hester promised. She felt heavy- 
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Hester forced herself to think of other things. Staring at 
the ground as she walked, she pictured Thornton, which 
she loved. Once she had stolen through the orchards to the 
far end of the long, grassy driveway and looked up its 
oak-shaded length to the tall, white-pillared house with 
the veranda across the front. Then she had run home 
before someone at the big house spied her. 

Next she thought of the four streets of cabins com- 
prising the Quarters. They were a good distance behind 
the big house, hidden by the wall of cottonwood trees. 
Behind the Quarters stood the overseer’s square white 


pastures horses, cows, and mules grazed, and in the 
swampland two hundred hogs ran loose to fatten. 
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whispered hoarsely. 


“t axed ouah pappies to ax fo’ a school— 


an’ they did and now look!” 
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it like she was choking. Jewell was right; Hes- 
trying to push that thought out of her 


let us neah the big house!” 
“Welt peak od th! It wasn't our pappies, and 


“It’s all ouah fault!” Jewell 


her hair was in pigtails. 
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field. It was a big stretch of land, and there were thirty 
mule-hitched plows waiting to turn the earth. 

The size of Thornton never ceased to amaze Hester, 
The plantation had two hundred slaves, of which one 
hundred twenty-five went to the fields. There were also a 
cook and seven house slaves, four mechanics—blacksmith, 
carpenter, wheelwright, harness maker—two laundresses, 
two seamstresses, two stable servants, one cattle tender, 
four hog tenders. one teamster, one midwife and one 
nurse—Granny Myrtle. There were, in addition, three 
trusties, two hoe-gang drivers, and one plow-gang fore- 


man. 

Boys and girls in their early teens, like Hester and 
Jewell, were counted as quarter-hands. The twenty wom- 
en who left the fields four times a day to nurse their 
suckers were half-hands, expected to do half the work 
of a prime field hand. 

Hester’s group stopped. Her mother gripped the han- 
dies of her plow, slapped the reins on the back of the 
mule, and slowly, the mule began to move. Lela Belle 
bore down on the handles, and the plow dug in, cutting 
deep, making a furrow. 

Jewell, clutching her seedbag, followed Lela Belle. 
Carefully she dropped seeds into the new bed. Hank, a 
strong-built boy of fourteen, followed Jewell, stroking the 
soil over the seeds with his hoe. Hester came last, on 
hands and knees, smoothing and patting the dirt so it 
would lay just right over the precious seeds. , 

She felt the sun on her back, warm and good. She 
loved the fields, the mules, the loam. Above all, the loam. 
No matter how mean the master was, this warm, loose 
dirt was a part of her. 

Carrying a whip, the gang driver walked along a far 
line of workers. Periodically he cracked the whip, al- 
lowing the lash to fall lightly upon a shoulder, It wasn't 
needed, not today, for the people worked steadily, si- 
lently, refraining even from their usual working songs. 

The water toter appeared. This was Cindy, Jase and 
Sippy’s oldest, who was built on the square lines of her 
mother. Cindy, who was ten, carried the wooden bucket 
of water on her head. She set the bucket on the ground, 
filled the calabash, and gave it to Hester. 

Cindy's wide brown eyes seemed even bigger today. 


18 Black Ivory 
She looked as if she might cry, but if she did, the driver 
would give her a taste of hi " 


said her name. Maybe she could escape his attention. 
“You.” The voice was rougher. “You white-skinned 
wench. Stand up.” 
Stiffly, to control the trembling inside her, Hester got 
to her bare feet. 


“I got a private thing to say,” he whispered. “Not to 
be blabbed, ‘specially to her.” He jerked his square head 
toward Lela Belle, who was plowing on, her jaw stiff. 

Hester swallowed. Her throat and mouth were dry. 

“I warn ye. "Less ye want yer mammy to git some 
_ Tawhide. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir, Mister Murray.” 

“That's more like it. Stay still, wench.” 

She stood, stiffer than before, and he stepped around so 
that his broad figure hid her from her mother and the 
others. The people working in other lines kept their eyes 
on the ground in fearful silence. The overseer put out his 
hands and grabbed both her titties. He squeezed until it 
hurt, then he twisted, first one direction, and then the 
other. Hester held her breath against the pain, against 

he 
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“N-no, sir.” 

She felt like she might throw up her breakfast. What 
did this devil want? 

“T've had my eye on ye. I could jest take, but the 


“I aim to play with them tits,” he whispered. “Yer go- 
in’ to let me—secret—between the two of us. Here’s the 
deal. I'm the one to whip yer pappy tonight, and I'll let 
him Ye 


off easy. kin seq I speak true because he won't 
git no deep cuts.” 
She stared at him couldn’t imagine why he had 


She 
her like that and why letting him do it again would 
her father hard. She would do any- 
thing for Pappy, she thought, but there was something 
wrong with this. 
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“Then say no.” 
Not knowing what to do, she shook her head: 


Trembling, Hester patted the soil. She had no idea 
what he would do. She glanced along her row of fel- 
low workers, None of them had seen or heard what had 
happened, or they would be stealing looks’ at her. And 
Mammy would ask right out, she thought, and try to get 
at the facts. 

After a long time, Jewell muttered, “Maybe the mastah 
’ really give Jase sixty whole lashes. Maybe he wou’ 
salt an’ lemon into the ‘i 

| it,” Hank said. “De mastah is hard. My 

a fiel’ han’ sixteen yeahs, an’ he say he 
know de mastah to be anythin’ but hard. Granny 
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“What do you think of it, George?” Thorne asked. 

“It’s impressive. What’s in the buckets?” 

“That’s the pimentade for rubbing the cuts.” 

“That hurts, doesn't it?” asked Phil. 

“Right smart. Lets the buck know he’s been whipped 
and starts the healing process at the same time.” 

“What're the crocks for?” George asked. 


time’s come when telling them I'm the law isn’t enough. 
This"—he gestured about the stable—“is the only way 
to hold off eventual insurrection.” 
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Immediately 
- tewering black men marched in and took their 
at the buckets of pimentade. 
e overseer returned, gripping the big-linked chain that 
Sam, Elmer, and Jase. Naked, they inched along 
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it to Pappy and to Elmer and Jase. 

Murray and each trusty grabbed a whip. They advanced 
on the spanceled slaves and took position, their feet 
apart. The overseer stood ready to lash Sam. 

Thorne spoke. “As I count, crack down with the lash 





on 

“We stop after sixty. At the pour all the pimentade 
over them—sluice them off wi i 
cut.” 

He stopped speaking, and silence filled the stable. Then 
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and silent, the men took the blows. 

Hester reached for her mother’s hand. Their fingers 
clung. 

“Twol” 

The whips slashed the men’s backs, and the ends held 
in flesh and had to be torn away. The tense and miserable 


B 


the pimentade and sloshed it over the cut and 


bleeding men. They poured with care into the deepest 
cuts, so that it would go into the broken flesh and burn 
with the fire of hell. Only now did the victims groan. 

The whipping recommenced. Now only Jase was left. 
Sam and Elmer remained shackled to the post, immobile. 
At each count of ten, when the trusty whipping Jase rest- 
ed, more pimentade was poured on the bleeding backs 
of the three men. 

Near the end, the cries of Jase winged into the 
night. The sobbing breath of the people became a con- 
stant, sighing moan. 


Black Ivory 


The buckskin made its song and slashed across the 
welter of cuts. This time Jase sagged until he hung by 
wrists. 
lash 


the last lash, Thorne shouted, “Pimentade! Pour 
it all on him, drown him with it!” 
the 


the bloody straw, and shook him by the shoulder. He 
yanked the man’s head so that it lay face up. The lan- 
terns glinted on the open eyes. Murray felt for Jase’s 
pulse, then wiped blood off Jase’s chest, and put his ear 
against it. Standing, he wiped his hands on a rag one of 
the trusties gave him. He called to Thorne, “He couldn't 
take it, sir.” 

A muted wail rose from the group of slaves. 

“Sam and Elmer can go to their cabins,” Thorne said. 
“Two days off to heal, then back to work.” 
“Yes, sir,” Murray said. “Where ye want us to bury the 

buck?” 


“Why do you think I ordered thirty hogs put in the 
fattening pen this morning? Throw that”—he gestured to- 
ward Jase’s body—“into the hogpen.” 


A hush hung over Thornton and over the fields. No 
song, not even the whipping chant, rose from the grieved 
and laboring people. Sam and Elmer lay in their cabins, 
and their wives toiled in the fields. When they returned 
that evening, Sippy and her children were gone, sold 
downriver. It was as though Jase had never existed. 

The people stayed to their cabins, thinking only of going 
bed early to wipe what had happened out of their 
minds with sleep. 

Hester was restless. After her father’s wounds were 
treated, she asked her mother if.she could go outside, 

“Whut fo’?" 

“To breathe. Theah’s a little breeze.” 

Reluctantly, Lela Belle gave permission. Hester wan- 
dered down the deserted streets to the big oak behind the 
blacksmith shop. She sat down at the base of the tree. 

It was there that Phil Bennett found her. “I've been to 
your cabin,” he said. “Your mother said you'd be here.” 


Ss 





cane me, eighteen or not, if I didn’t shut up. I'd have 
taken the caning if it would have done any Ae 
“I hope you won't get caned for coming » 


“What's ‘execution,’ Master Phil?” 
itr llg empl aeateaephy tcsttor a made Gomer ace. 
“But Jase didn’t—” 
“Uncle Thorne sees it differently. Hester, ever since 
that day—” 
Before he could finish, there was the sound of foot- 


was scowling. 
“I came to tell Hester that I was sorry about what 


“Thank God my grandson isn't like you!” 
Phil remained silent. Hester stared miserably at nothing. 
; “Murray,” Thorne ordered, “lock the wench in the 


“Yes, sir. Anything else?” 

“Let me think.” 

“Hester hasn't done anything, Uncle Thorne, sir.” 

“She's met you, a young white master, in secret. That 
means one thing only, Next, if I let her off, she'll be 
after George.” 
eee Sam again—or Lela Belle, 


“Sam’s had his lesson. They're as good darkies as I 
own. But this one—she's always been a freak. This, with 
you, goes beyond all limits. I'm selling her off, as I 
should have done years ago.” 

“If I leave Thornton, will that settle it, sir?” Phil asked 
quietly. 

“Definitely not.” 
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Hester dared a glance at Phil. In the starlight he 


looked pale. 

“I think I should leave, sir,” Phil insisted. 

“No! George needs your company. Just stay away 
from the Quarters. Murray, take the wench along now.” 

“Right away, sir!” he said, smirking. He grabbed Hes- 
ter’s arm, hurting it, and propelled her away from the 
oak, away from Phil. 

A sick feeling came over Hester. Master Phil was her 


only white friend in the world, and fear told her that she 
had lost him forever. 
Boss Murray yanked Hester along the street toward 


e 


jailhouse as the master and Phil returned to the man- 
Thorne’s words. about selling Hester rang in her 
him do it. Determinedly, she set 
ground and twisted under Murray's 
face 


him and grabbed her other 
were like iron; they dug to the bone, 
he gave her a vicious shake. 
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Murray smirked at her. “Ain't this better? Ye standin’ 
us carryin’ out our deal.” ; 
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“We've got no deal!” she cried. 

“We got one. I told ye if ye’d let me pleasure myself— 
T even give ye a sample—that I'd hold back on the lashes 
I give yer pappy.” 

“You didn’t hold back! He was cut as bad as Elmer!” 

“But no worse. I only matched the trusties, blow fer 
blow. If I'd used my power, yer pappy’d be cut so bad 
it'd take him weeks to heal up.” 

“That’s a lie!” 

“I run a risk fer our deal,” he snarled. “If the master 
ever knew I was holdin’ back my strength, I'd be in 
trouble. I cut yer pappy just enough to satisfy the mas- 
ter, but not enough to let ye out of yer deal.” 

“I didn’t make a deal! I never said—” 

“My say is enough! What the overseer says—the white 
overseer—a wench has got to do! She got no choice. I 
could've broke my word. I could've showed the master 
how much better at whippin’ I am than the trusties, I eat 
crow fer ye, an’ I aim to git my reward!" 

Too. scared to move, Hester stared at his evil face. 
She could hardly stand up, but somehow she had to get 
out of this, 

“Take yer shift off,” he ordered. 


into the light, so’s I kin see!” he ordered. 

“No!” She moved another step. Maybe, if she was quick 
enough, she could claw his eyes, dig them right out of his 
face and throw them on the floor. 

But he came at her so quickly and struck her wrists so 
hard that her hands went numb. Then he gripped one 

in each hand and pulled her away from the wall. 
She held back, but he dug in so cruelly that she had to 
stumble toward him.- Her breasts were on fire; her arms 
were J 
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“You needn't say those things!” Phil cried. “They're 
mean, and if Uncle Thorne knew—” 

“He doesn't care! He speaks that way himself! It’s the 
way a master does!” 

Hester shifted uneasily. She swallowed. She didn't 
know where to look or what to do. They were talking 


A good feeling swept over her. Master Phil was nice, 
He always said good things and made her feel happy. 
“She's not a little girl! She's a nigger!” George shouted. 


one side. Once he smiled at Hester. 


Hester’s white-skinned the sucker’s black,” he 


ger than the other.” 
“You saying it's bad?” shouted George. “If one 
pe Se Svcees Ss at cow Tes Mears. Se 


“She has not! Just look and see!” 





“Certainly not! No darky can draw! Where did you 
get such a crazy idea to ask such a thing—tell me that!" 

“G-Granny Myrtle. She showed me how to write my 
mame in the dirt. She learned me to count and write 
numbahs with a stick. Can you write numbahs and lettahs 
on paper with ink, Master George?” 

“Of course.” 

“W-would you let me see you do it?” 

“No! I don’t perform for any darky!” 

“She let you draw her picture,” Phil said, 

“She's got to do what she’s told. I don't have to give 
her ideas Grandfather wouldn't like. Come on—I'm 
through here. Let's go back to the house.” 

They raced away, but not before Phil gave Hester a rue- 
ful face and flung out his hands, Then he smiled at her and 
Was gone. : 

The next day he came alone to the Quarters. He had a 
ball and asked if she wanted to play. 

“Yes, Mastah Phil. Can the othahs play, too?” 

“Sure, After we talk some.” 

He tossed the ball, which was fairly large. She caught 
it, tossed it back, and he caught it easily. 

“I was angry yesterday at the way George treated 
you,” he said. “He uses proper manners up at the house, 
but not at the Quarters. I told my father once, and he 
said a gentleman uses good manners everywhere.” 

“That's what Granny Myrtle say—says.” 

“The nurse? That fat old wench?” 

“Yes. My pappy says she’s wise from livin’ so long.” 

“George said that once she worked up at the house,” 

“She he’ped—” 

“ ‘Helped,’ Hester.” 

“Thank you, Master Phil. She helped take care of Miss 
Rosalie, a long time ago. That was Master Thorne's 
daughter that got married and nevah came back.” 


Black Ivory 
“She's George’s stepmother, you know. Uncle Thorne 


hates her—he disowned her long ago. That’s why he’s 


putting George into his will.” 


“It gives Thornton to George when Uncle Thorne 
dies." 

“Oh. Miss Rosalie, she learnt—” 

“Oh, yes, Mastah Phil!” 


“What's a will?” 
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is from the front.” 


Sees eee renny and laces 
was shocked. 
“Mastah Thovas don't "low darkies from the fields to 
step into the grounds of the big house. It's a rule.” 


w how it 
«Why? Why haven't you ben there?" he cried, and she 


Phil went white. Even his lips paled, and he was shak- 
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carpeting and a red-carpeted stairway rising from it. On 
the wall opposite the staircase was a narrow table with a 
white top, a silver vase of rosés on it, a big 
glass above it, and a red chair on each side, 

Inside the house there was movement, 


Now, aching on the hard bunk in the jail, Hi 
longer sobbing. Remembering Phil was a 
kept thinking of him to forget what Boss M: 

to her. She dwelt on last summer, when she 
i and P 
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“Of course, Master Phill That’s why I showed you 
“Do you come here often?” he asked. 


added to be honest, “they nevah come. Even Mammy and 
Pappy don't know "bout it.” 

“Maybe they'd like it, too.” 

She sighed. “I reckon not, Master Phil. It’s 


long walk, and they're tired when they're 
work.” f 


gE 


~~ 
34 Black Ivory 
“Are you an heir, too, Master Phil?” 
His laugh was tinged with sadness. “Nothing like that. 
I'm going to have a plantation, but I'll have to earn my ‘ 
own money and buy it.” . 
“T thought youah fathah was rich!” - Gy 
“He's very well off, but we live in an expensive man- 
ner. He’s disappointed that I'm not going to be an at- | 
torney like himself and live the same.” . 
“ ‘Attorney,’ Master Phil?” 
“A man who knows the laws. Who settles arguments 
between other men and gets paid for doing it.” He smiled. 
“Tt’s not for you to worry your head over.” 
“But I need to know! I need to learn!” 
“Well, that’s what an attorney is. And I don’t wagt to 
be one. I want a plantation.” 
ret pn Thornton’s the biggest plantation in the 


“It’s big enough.” 

“How'll you make money to buy a. plantation, Master 
Phil?” she asked softly. She couldn't quit staring at him. 
How like the sun he was, she thought, how good to look 
at. He was as beautiful as her lake room, more beautiful. 

He picked a flower and tickled the end of her nose 
with it. “That'll take explanation, the way you want fo 
know everything in the world.” 


| 
“Yes, Master Phil.” 
“Do you know what an actor is, what a stage play 
is?” 
She nodded. “Granny Myrtle told us. She said Miss 





Rosalie went to a play. People get up on the—the—” 

“On the stage, a raised platform.” 

“And they play-act, pretend to be somebody else than 
who they are, and othah folks sit and watch. Sometimes 
the actors make folks laugh, and sometimes they make 
them cry. But it’s all make-believe.” 

“That's what I'm going to do—be an actor and travel. 
Yl watch for plantations- and even just farms. I'll find 
a place I can buy.” 

“Play-actors travel, Master Phil?” 

“Many of them do. I’m going on showboats.” 

At her wide-eyed, questioning look, he explained what 
the showboats were and how they plied the rivers, tying 
up at various spots to present their dramas. He described 
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you get a chance to!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes, Master Phil!” 

“Don't ever stop learning. Getting an education is one 
of the most important things in life.” 

“Like getting a plantation, Master Phil?” : 

“Like that. It’s worth whatever it costs to get it. Ri 
member that always.” 

She nodded solemnly. “Like when I found Master 
George’s book undah the tree and tried to copy the 
lettahs in the dirt?” 


Black Ivory 
flickered in them. “Bless you, Hester,” he whis- 
leaned closer, and he enfolded her, and they kissed. 


on hers. At first her lips trembled 
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heard footsteps. A fallen branch 
sprang apart, straightening their 
the man came into view, Hester and 
istance from each other. 

The man was tall, strongly and gracefully built. He 
had sunny hair and blue eyes, and Hester knew instantly 
he was Phil’s father. 

“And who is this I find you with, son?” he asked, his 
tone friendly. 

ood, Hester’s knees threatening to buckle. 
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“Y-yes, sir,” Hester stammered, looking just past him. 
In spite of herself, she dared a glance at Phil. He had a 
piece of grass in his hair, and his cheeks were flushed. 
She knew that her own hair was mussed and that her face 


“My son used to play with all of you in the Quarters,” 
Neal Bennett said. 

“Y-yes, Master Neal, sir.” 

“Where are the others now?” 

“At the Quarters, sir,” Phil replied. 

“And—?” 


If he noticed their disarray, Hester couldn't tell. He 
looked calm and sure of himself. 

“We came here alone, Father,” Phil explained, “because 
this little lake is Hester’s secret room. She offered to 
show it to me, knowing I won't tell.” 


N 
He turned to his son. “Walk to the house with me, 
"ve seen the room, I'd advise you not 
to return and risk betraying its existence,” 
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been so wondrous she had never wanted it to end. But 
now not to be, ever again. She wept a little, re- 
membering how his arms and lips had felt, and she knew 

ited to be with him like that, close and warm 
happy—forever. 


Chapter Six 
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yo” was theah,” Lela Belle continued. “Yo’ wasn't, so we 
waited fo’ Boss Murray’s house to be dark, an’ den we 
come heah! We sorry it took so long, darlin’!” 

“Tell whut happen,” Sam said. 

Clinging to their hands, sobbing, Hester told them 
everything. Both Sam and Lela Belle began to sob. 

“And Master Thorne, he said he’s going to sell me!” 
she wailed. “Oh, Pappy—Mammy—I can’t be sold away 
from you!” 

Their sobs rose, then quieted. “We be heard,” Sam 
warned. “We got to be quiet. Yo’ not goin’ be sold, 
Wait—we be back.” 


In their cabin they lit a candle stub and faced each 
other. “Set down, Sam,” said Lela Belle, “It time to 
salve yo" cuts.” 


He sat rigid, his jaw like iron. 
She closed the container with a rag stopper, set it on 
the table, and put other cloths with it. “Now we talk,” 
said. 


“We dassn’t tell Mastah Thorne whut Boss Murray 
done to Hester.” 

“No. Boss Murray white.” 

“We could try.” 

“No. De mastah’d have yo’ put to de lash again, meb- 
be like Jase. Me, too. He a mean man. We dassn't ‘pend 
on him.” 

“We can't let Hester be sold. She ouah chile, ouah 
only chile.” 

Lela Belle put her face into her strong hands and 
wept. Her great heart tore and bled with wanting to save 

to 


“I kin do whut I got to do.” 


“Folks see yo" back.” 

“T'll covah it wif my shirt.” 

“De shirt'll stick to de cuts. Dey’ll hurt like when de 
pimentade went on. Folks'll see de shirt stick an’ wondah, 
an’ git us caught!” 

“Whut yo’ want to do, den?” he demanded angrily. 

H lay in j 


ain’ gamblin’ wif ouah chile! We go now!” 

Lela Belle wept again. “It all ruint!” she moaned. “We 
happy heah, yo’ de bes’ blacksmith in de county, me good 
at de plow, an’ Mastah Thorne talkin’ "bout gittin’ a fine 
buck to marry Hester to!” 


people kin save huh now. We got to do dat.” 
“Whut yo’ want me to do, Sam?” 
“Pack dat cornpone an’ fatback. Put de salve in de 
bundle, too. Put on youah shoes an’ bring mah shoes and 
Hester's.” 


“I knows wheah de neahest Undahground Railroad way 
station be.” 

“Whut’s dat?” Lela Belle asked, packing swiftly. 

“It white folks ag’in slavery whut he'ps slaves run 
no'th wheah dey kin be free. Belong to no white mastah. 
Belong to ‘demselfs.” 

“We got a chance?” 

“Bettah dan mos’. ‘Cause Hester’s skin is white. She 
kin be de white lady travelin’ no’th, an’ we'll be huh 
slaves. When dat comes, we be free, cause we no’th an’ 
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his shirt against raw 

and inserted it between two 
bottom of the one to his right. 
except for the cry of a nightbird 


the croaking of frogs. Sweat beaded 
Rar eich 4s Ricathadl terete Somes mado 


into the darkness. 


file eating into the iron. She hated Mas- 
‘or the whipping Pappy had suffered and for 


motion ru 


the 
Sam rise the file hi 
her father’s back was hurting. She listened, 


shift and shoes on, stood scarcely breathing, 


“All was 
distance, 
rhc his great strength to the task, pain eating 
to him the way the file ate into the iron. Sweat covered 
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penton and she made no sound. Lela Belle passed Hester's 
good shift and her shoes through the bars to her. 


They sensed Hester at the bars, but it was too dark to 
He pushed the file, grinding it against the bar. It made 
a growling noise. He ground his teeth against pain, against - 
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ot Lea Belle’s nod. He moved then, leading 


along the backs of the buildings, passing behind 
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they all stood listening. There 
and the cypress trees embraced and 


waited. When they hoped it was safe, they 
they reached Hester’s secret place. Here 
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Still they 

moved on until 
oaks, the 


we run. We got to find a hidin’ place,” 
got to keep goin’.” And then he fell. 


y got him up, and 


sound. 


overtook him. “Yo’ got to rest,” Lela Belle whis- 
a place,” Hester said softly. 


spas 
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“De grapevine. De farmer man was once a ovahseeah 
on a plantation an’ didn’ like de way slaves was treated. 
He joined up wif othahs det feel de same.” 


fatback and drank water from another creek, which they 
then waded eastward. 

Night faded and daylight came, dim at first, then too 
bright. They kept to timber. Once they glimpsed a farm- 
house and outbuildings and detoured, backtracking, to get 
around it unseen. 

After this detour, Sam veered north, partly because 
the way station was north and east, and partly because 
there was a seemingly endless stretch of timber through 
which they could move unseen. They waded every creek 
they found for as long as they could, always listening 
for the sound of dogs. 


his feet along and Hester was nearly 
But they kept going, each step that 

hes away from Thornton, that much closer 
station. At one rest period, Hester asked what 


way station. 

“Is that really it, Pappy?” panted Hester, stumbling in 
her waterlogged shoes. 

“I hope to de good Lawd God!” Sam gasped. “Way we 
has—traveled—mus’ be fifteen miles. An’ dat house is 
white an’ de bahn red!” 

“But de dogs!” gasped Lela Belle, “How’ll dey save us 
f'um de dogs trackin’?” 

“Dey got a way, dem white folks got a way! Dey 
allus saves de slaves! Dey got hidin’ places dat no dog 


“Stop!” he yelled, pointing the rifle. 
la Belle, and Hester stopped short. 
A burly woman with stringy black hair came out and 


E 
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“Ain’ dis de way station?” Sam cried. 
“No, it sure as hell ain't!” bawled the farmer. “This is 


“Jus’ let us go, suh,” pleaded Sam in a desperate voice 
Hester had never heard him use. “We'll nevah come 
back, nevah bothah yo’, nevah—” 

“Shut up—let me listen!” ordered Donahue. 

Sam quieted. Hester could see how rigid he was. She 
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wished they could turn and run, but they didn't dare, not 
with that rifle. 

“Dawgs,” said Donahue, of the growing sound. “Them's 
dawgs!" He motioned with the rifle. “Turn—march! To 


door of a lean-to shed and herded them inside. 
Hester saw a pile of oats and a pile of 

corn. A. mouse scurried out of sight. The door 

shut on them, and the latch clattered into place. 
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“They won't be any good to you if they're sick.” 

“They'll be more than sick when I finish,” the older 
man said. 

Sam, Hester, and Lela Belle walked, limping. 

Thorne spoke seldom after his neighbors rode on home, 
but he considered and weighed. He decided not to make 
an example of these slaves as he had done with Jase. He 
wanted to keep Sam and Lela Belle because they were two 
of his best hands. But he wanted them cowed and grateful 
not to be sold away. He decided they would be a different 
kind of example—punished by the master, turned into 
reformed runners, slaves for the others to emulate. 

It was night when they arrived at the plantation, and 
Thorne had Sam and Lela Belle taken to the stable and 
spanceled. He left a trusty to guard them and Boss Mur- 
ray to get things ready. thea Geeié aa Phil trailing, he 
went to the jail, where two trusties had taken Hester. 

Thorne and the two young men stood inside while the 
trusties boarded up the window opening. One trusty nailed 
a layer of boards outside the window, other 
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gelding jumped low, scraping through 


ge. He stumbled, throwing Thorne 
the ground with a broken back. 


Chapter Seven 
a 


George, as heir presumptive, immediately started giving 
orders, the first one being to call the doctor, the second to 
cut the recuperation time for Sam and Lela Belle. After 
that, he sent a trusty to post the notes Phil had written, 
summoning both George's father and Phil's parents to 


Doctor Cline arrived, driving his litle rig. He was in his 
late sixties, a slight, white-haired man with piercing, ice- 
as kind as his nature. He wore his 
usual black trousers, sack coat, and narrow tie. Leaving 
his black hat on the marble-topped table in the down- 

the steps to his patient. 
walked a step behind him, relating what had 
Thorne’s bedchamber, the old 
or told George to wait downstairs. 
abash lay in a haze of agony. He knew the 
ve no sign and spoke no word. 
was by no means wiped out by his 
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in a turmoil. It was his back. Just let it 

he would be all right. He could handle 
runners. the redness of pain, through which he 
his own groans and low cries, he planned another 
would make those damnable slaves 
Maybe give Doc Cline a 
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_ “Yes, damn you—quit pounding my back!” 

“J won't touch it again. It’s broken in two places,” the 
doctor said in his blunt but kindly manner. 

“Fix it—damn you!” 

“All I can do is have you rest.” 

“You mean to say—you can’t cure it?” 

“Think, Thorne. You know what a serious thing a 
broken back is. Leslie Farnsworth—” 

“He—died—you old fool{” 

“It was a very serious break. And he wouldn't rest.” 

“Worse—break—than mine?” 

“About the same,” 

“You're saying I'm going to die—damn you!” 

“Rest, I said. You want the truth.” 

“You can—be wrong.” 

“You do have a chance, Thorne. Complete rest.” 

“How can I rest—pain. Give me something!” 

“Laudanum. I'll give you that.” 

“Give me plenty!” 

The old doctor administered a dose, then wrote out 
directions;“ which he set on the table, along with the 
bottle. He turned back to his suffering patient. “Thorne,” 
be said, “I've known you for years. I feel it's my duty to 
speak. I know that George is to be your heir, But have 
you had your attorney draw up a will?” 

“Damnation—hellfire. That’s the second time you've 
said I'll die! Well, I won’t—hear me? No attorney!” 

“Why not? You'll do it eventually to make sure that 
George and not—not someone else inherits.” 

“No! You keep an heir wondering—let him worry.” 

“Do as you please, Thorne,” the doctor said. “But 
stay quiet. Rest. Sleep. I'll come every day.” 


Hester, in the jail, knew nothing of the master’s ac- 
cident, -nothing of the lashes Sam and Lela Belle had 


the third night, she heard a scratching at the d 
Hester ran to it and laid her 
scratching came again. 
“Who is it?” she called softly. 
“It Mammy. Yo’ all right, baby? Yo’ bin rape ag’in?” | 
“No, Mammy. Wheah is P: 
“He bin whup—he mis'rable. But he healin’. I healin’ 


George’s father and Phil’s parents arrived. They took 
turns slipping into the sickroom, where Thorne lay on his 


num, which dulled the pain and enabled him to 
for brief periods of time. 

He snarled at his visitors. He swore in the presence of 
Wanda Bennett, Phil's mother, then refused to apologize. 
After he finished berating her, she fled, joining the others 
in the library. 

“How did he treat you, Aunt Wanda?” George asked. 
“Did he curse?” 


“He swears at everybody, Mother,” Phil said. 
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She wiped away a tear. “He’s in torture, he’s going to be 
in torture. Neal, darling, people do recover from broken 
backs, don't they?” 

“Occasionally, dear. Occasionally.” 

“He'll fight,” Seth put in. “Thorne will fight. He'll 
swear and blaspheme his way out of it if he has to.” 

“If only Rosalie could—Seth, do you think—?” Wanda 
appealed to her brother. 

His mouth tightened. “Only if he asks for her. She 
has that much of Thorne in her. She’ll not crawl.” 

“We've had enough talk,” George cut in. “Father, I 
think you and Uncle Neal should ride over the planta- 
tion. Take a look around and give me your opinion.” 

“Our opinion about what?” Seth asked. 

“Whether things look as good as I think they do. 
Whether Murray's doing his job right, and if the slaves 
are working well.” 

“I don't know that we have the authority, son.” 

“T'm giving it to you. I'm the heir.” 

“Your grandfather may not appreciate it when he finds 
out,” Seth replied. 

“He'll commend my initiative, if ever he hears about 
it. I want you to go. That'll be in my favor if he does 
find out, because I've asked the advice of my elders, 
Oh, I know all of the old gentleman's foibles!” 


“She'd be Sco She's given you a fine upbringing, 
Don't kick aside all she’s done.” 

“We can ride out and look,” Neal said. “Under the 
conditions, George feels responsible, and we both know 
Thorne would be very angry if some detail was over- 
looked.” 

“That's it!" George said. “That's what I can explain 
to him if he ever—and it’s the truth!” + 

Phil gazed at his cousin. For the first time he recog- 
pies pan. leacag wept abt te ca" mega Bae« 
He was trying to take over the plantation now, with 
master still alive, with the will still unwritten. He 


e 
cabin during their inspection. This troubled P' 
because George was in charge, Phil went to him about it. 
“The buck who ran away,” he said, “Sam. Uncle Thorne 


ee dfather wanted her locked up. He was going to 
sell her.” 

“Do as you like,” Phil replied, his heart in his throat. 
“I just hate to see you risk losing one of the best hands 
on the place. A blacksmith, at that.” 

“I'll do what I want!” he snapped. George strode out- 
side, looking for Boss Murray. He ordered him to unlock 
the jail and went with him to do it. As Boss Murray un- 
locked the door, the stench hit them in the face. George 
stepped back, 

“What pigsty is this?” he snarled. 
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“Yes, sir,” muttered Murray. He turned and walked 
away. 

“You—Hester—come out!” ordered George. 

Barefoot and dirty, she stepped through the door. Her 
face was streaked from crying and the dust of the bunk. 


“Yes, Master George, sir.” ere 
“I'm doing you a favor. The master wanted you sold. 
Tll keep you on—if you behave. I expect you to be 
grateful.” 
“Yes, Master George, sir.” She looked at him, then 
away. He had the same look in his eyes that Boss Murray 
had. 


Still, it was right for her to be grateful, she thought. 
Master George had some good in him to let her out of 
jail. She had been trying to think how to make it possible 
to stay at Thornton with Mammy and Pappy, and here 
chance, Just to work hard, not run away, and be 


“This gratitude is to be for life, or however long I 
want it, wench.” 

“I undahstand, Master George, sir,” she murmured. “I'll 
be like you say. I'll work, nevah run.” 

Even as she promised, she became afraid that he 
would want what Boss Murray had taken. Then she thought 
of Phil and knew, if such a problem arose, he would 


she was back home in the cabin, tending 
her father’s ugly wounds and cleaning herself up, that she 
learned of the master’s accident. That explained why Mas- 
George had let her out of jail and why he had 
she at Thornton. He was the heir. He was 


groaned, sitting forward to ease the pain of the 
weals and cuts. “We got to work hardah, fo’ sure,” he 
said. 


Hester didn’t worry over this. She felt sorry for Master 


by at times and looked at Sam's 
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rage. Plainly, he was beyond fighting any more. 

“You followed me here!” he accused Phil. 

“You followed Hester! I saw what you were going to 
do!” 


“T'm running Thornton now, remember!” 

“Only for him. He can sit in a chair now. He has a 
cane, He'll walk.” 

“So. What he doesn't know won't hurt him.” 

“I promise you,” Phil said, between clenched teeth, “that 
if you lay hand on Hester again, I will tell Uncle 


Thorne.” 

“What you'd better worry about is what we're going 
to tell all of them about your nose. And my eye and 
jaw!” 
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Chapter Eight 


Hester thought often about Phil, the way he had saved 
her, his kindness, and his handsomeness. She couldn 
get how it had felt, last summer, to lie in his arms 
kiss him. She longed for it to happen again but knew i 
never could. 

He didn’t even want her to go to the 
That was for her own safety, but she yearned to just the 
same. It was doubly precious now, for she could sit among 
the flowers, gaze at the tiny lake, and remember how it 
had been with herself and Master Phil. 


There came a day when Thorne and George went to 
pay a call at Rose Hill, the plantation of Guy Kirby. 
With George gone, Hester seized the opportunity to visit 
her secret room. 

Sam was back working in his blacksmith’s shop, Lela 
Belle was in the field, and Hester had not yet been or- 
dered to work. This might be her last day of freedom, 
the last time at the lake. She told her father, who knew 
nothing of George’s assault, where she was going. He 
warned her not to stay long. 

In her wilderness room, there were blue flowers 
now, mingled with the pink, and Hester sat cross-legged 
at the edge of the lake, the blossoms feeling soft against 
her legs. 

She had only been there a short while when Phil 
rode out of the timber, dismounted, and tied his horse, 
He came toward her, his face anxious. “Hester!” he ex- 
claimed. “You promised!” 

“They said Master George was gone, Master Phil, 
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He sat down near her and lounged on one elbow, “It's 
safe enough, I suppose. But you haven't been coming 
here?” 

“No, Master Phil, sir. Only now.” 

He nodded, the serious look vanished, and he glanced 
around. “It's really the loveliest spot I ever saw,” he 
said. “That’s why I came.” He became serious again. 
“How have you been, Hester? Has Murray— 
or George—?” 

“No, Master Phil, sir. Mister Murray looks and grins a 
bad way, but that’s all.” 

“Uncle Thorne warned him. He warned George. And 
me.” 

“Do you know, Master Phil, if the master is going to 
sell me off?” This fear was constantly with her. 

“George let slip that he'll probably keep you.” 

Relief flooded her, and she began to tremble. He no- 
ticed the trembling. 

“It means so much to you, Hester?” 

“I want to be with my mammy and pappy.” 

They talked on. He told her the plot of a play he had 
seen. He said he was going to join a showboat company 
the next summer. He described the kind of farm he might 
be able to buy. 

When she made mistakes in speech, he corrected her 
and she thanked him, He bemoaned the fact that George 
knew of this spot. “If he didn’t, I could bring books here 
and teach you,” he said. 

She felt her eyes shine, and her heart went faster. To 
have him teach her would be next-best to being in his 
arms. 

“But,” he continued, “it isn’t safe. He’d be sure to 
catch us. And then Uncle Thorne really would sell you. But 
don’t give up. Somehow, some day, you'll get the chance 
to learn. And when it comes, grab it. Promise me that?” 

She nodded vigorously. She dared not speak or she 
would cry. 

Before he left, he promised to let her know the next 
time George left the plantation. They could meet here if 
she didn’t have to be in the fields. 

“T'll at least teach you to speak properly,” he said, 


The following week, Guy and Vera Kirby of Rose Hill 
gave a dance in honor of the eighteenth birthday of their 


She was tall, slat-thin, very pale, Her features had a 
bony look, and her lips, which were quite red, were thin. 


“Aren't you going to admire my gown?” she demand- 
ed. “Everybody else has!” 
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Eve stared at him. 

“Will’ you?” George pressed. “May I speak to your 
father? Now—tonight?" 

Her eyes narrowed. “This is very sudden, George.” 

“Not at all. I've thought of nothing else since we called 
on you that afternoon. When I saw you then, I knew 
you'd make a wonderful wife.” “ 

Her eyes gleamed. “What kind of husband will you 


“The best. I'll manage our two plantations better than 
any planter in the county.” 

Her eyes were mere slits now. “You don’t say you're 
in love with me.” 

He stared, dumbfounded at this oversight, then recov- 
ered. “But of course I am! The day we called, I came 
to see how you'd turned out, if what I felt for you years 
ago had lasted.” 

“And?” 


she said. “T'll marry you.” 
He didn’t waste a moment. He rounded up his father, 
his grandfather, and Eve's parents. Bewildered, they gath- 


in ordah! It’s not every day that two plantations such as 
Rose Hill and Thornton are united or every day that two 
such young, fine people plight their troth!” 
was subdued applause, and a few squeals from 
the girls. This was followed by a general movement to- 
ward the engaged couple. 

Phil, who just danced with Leloi, gazed at her, 
Stunned, She smiled. “Aren't you surprised?” he asked. 
She 
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in common aside from being neighbors and almost the 
same age. : 

“No, I'm not surprised,” she said. “I've known Eve 
all my life. I know how she is, and I helped draw up 
the guest list for tonight.” 

“What does that mean?” 

She continued to smile. “I shouldn't tell,” she - said 
mischievously—and waited to be urged. 

“She's going to be my cousin,” he insisted. “What about 
the guest list?” 

“She and her mothah discussed the prospects of every 
unmarried man invited.” He waited. “Don't you ‘undah- 
stand, Phil?” 

“No, I don't. Or don’t want to believe the implica- 

tion.” 
“It’s true, though. Eve wants to get married. But she 
can't marry a poor man and won't let herself be married 
for her inheritance alone. She's nevah made a secret of 
that. So"—Leloi made a small gesture—“she decided, 
even before the invitations were delivered, that George 
was the best p i 

“Then why did she invite me? I haven't a prospect 
on earth!" 

_ “Because youah George's cousin. What do you think, 
Phil? Has she fooled him, or has he been: thinking the 
way she has?” 

He grinned, then sobered. “George won't object to her 
having Rose Hill,” he conceded. 

She sighed, then smiled slightly. “Maybe it’s best for 
them. Both feeling the way they do about owning land.” 

“And every girl does want to marry,” Phil ventured. 

“Every girl?” , 

“Well, I thought—I assumed—” 


The dancing resumed, and Phil sought out his 
partner. It was considerably later when George got him 
into the library. “How are you getting along with Leloi?” 
he asked. “I see you dancing with her. And talking a lot.” 
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“Lovable?” oe 


“Y-yes. Why do you ask?” 

“As if you didn't know! Make love to her! Propose! 
Sweep her off her feet! Tonight, while it’s in the air!” 

“Why should I?” 

“Your future, you fool! She inherits Whitehall!” 

“So I understand.” 

“Well, what's holding you back?” 
times” "B® Same 48 just met her. These things take 


“Tl tell you one fact,” George said, disgusted. “If 
Whitehall weren't smaller than Rose Hill, it'd be Leloi 
I'm engaged to now.” 

Phil held his tongue, and they rejoined the others. 


After that evening, the two couples were together 
frequently. They went for drives, to Warrenton to spend 
the day, and on many picnics. They always had a pleasant 
time. 


Phil enjoyed the outings. He and Leloi found much 
laugh about and were never at a loss for something to 

In fact, Phil realized, he and Leloi were the ones 
who kept the atmosphere gay for the engaged couple, 
who were inclined to fall glum and silent despite their 
hand holding. 
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George didn't mention what it was, and Phil didn’t ask. 
When his father was included in the talks and began to 
look thoughtful and announced he was going to prolong 
his visit another week, Phil waited for him to speak. 
When he didn't, Phil held his counsel, as he had with 
George. 

It all came out one day when William Roper, his wife 
Mary, and daughter Leloi appeared at Thornton. They 
were ushered into the front parlor, where they took seats. 
In addition to the Ropers, all those at Thornton were 
present—Thorne Wabash, Neal and Wanda Bennett, Seth 
Drummond, George, and Phil. 

Leloi sat beside her mother on a sofa. Mary Roper 
was a pretty woman, an older version of her daughter. 
William Roper was tall and thin with hair starting to 
gray, and a pleasant mouth. 

“Speak out, William,” Thorne said. “Let's get this mat- 
ter settled.” 

“It seems unfair to have called an audience,” Roper 
began slowly. “It would be less of a strain if Phil and 
myself and his father were to speak in private.” 

Phil straightened in his chair. This sounded ominous. 
He didn’t like the smug look on George's face. He felt 
the hair on the back of his neck stir. Seeing regret on his 
father’s face, the hair stirred again. 

“Nonsense,” -snapped Thorne. “We're like a family in 
this community. Rose Hill, Whitehall, Thornton. That 
makes this discussion a family matter and is why I de- 
manded that you, Neal, not speak to Phil in advance.” 

Roper cleared his throat, then glanced from Phil to 
Leloi. “The two of you,” he said, “have spent a great deal 
_of time together these last weeks.” 

“That's right, sir,” Phil agreed. “We've been with 
George and Eve. And we've had good times, haven't 
we?” he finished, his eyes on Leloi. 

She looked as puzzled as he felt. “Yes!” she exclaimed. 
“T’'ve had more fun than I evah had!” 

“We've refrained from questioning Leloi,” Roper con- 
tinued. “We've waited for you to speak, Phil.” 

“About what, sir?” Phil asked. But he knew. He looked 
at Leloi. She was scarlet, 

“Your intentions, Phil,” Roper said, his pleasant mouth 
firm. “I've permitted you to court my daughter long 
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enough, I believe, to be informed of your intentions. 
Your father and uncle feel the same, to say nothing of 
my wife, her mother.” 

“Papa!” Leloi cried. “Please!” 

“I have no ‘intentions,’ sir,” Phil replied soberly. “T've 
never treated Leloi as anything but the greatest lady. 
We are friends.” 

“You deny you've been courting her?” 

“T’ve been her escort in a group of four, sir.” 

“Oh, please!” cried Leloi, her scarlet face even redder. 
“Phil and I aren't like George and Eve! We haven't 
been courting! We've just been going around with them 
because we have fun togethah!” 

“Darling,” wailed Mary Roper, “you needn't covah up 
for him!” 

“If you have tampered with this young lady’s affec- 
tions, son,” Neal Bennett put in, “your mother and I 
want to know it. I apologize for not speaking to you 
earlier, alone. But if you've led her on, even unintentional- 
ly, led her to believe your association would lead to a 

of i x 

“Look,” Phil said,. deeply serious. “I like Leloi. I'm 

even fond of her—as a friend. I've had no thought of 


“Nor I!" cried Leloi. “I'm fond of you, Phil, but I 
told you at the very first I must have love to get mar- 
ried! And that's what they're getting “at—marriage! But 
I don’t love you!” 

“Nevertheless,” put in Thorne Wabash, “you have, Phil, 
put this young lady's reputation under question because 
you've been seen in her company so frequently, I suggest 
‘the two of you announce your engagement. At once.”. 

“The idea!” cried Leloi. “I won't do it!” 

“Considah your mother’s feelings, daughter,” said Rop- 
er. “Consent to an engagement.’ Continue your pleasant 
times with George and Eve until their wedding in late 
summah. It’s possible you'll both change your minds.” 

The meeting ended with an angry, weeping Leloi and 
& grim but courteous Phil agreeing to a semi-engage- 
ment, one which could be rumored, but not formally 
announced. 

-After the group dispersed, Phil accosted George. “You 
had a hand in this,” he accused. 
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“T admit it. One day you'll thank me, cousin. Tell me— 
what have you been up to? Playing the fool or playing 
it smart?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“What's wrong with Leloi? Seriously.” 

“Nothing. She’s a lovely girl.” 

“Well, there’s plenty wrong with Eve. But that’s not 

me.” 
"ac 

“She has a sharp tongue, for one thing.” 

“T've never heard it.” 

“She keeps it under control—except when we're alone. 
And she wants her name on Thornton, right with mine!” 

“What's wrong with that?” 

“Thornton’s being left to me, not her. And her father 
is leaving Rose Hill in her name, and she won't add 
mine.” 

“That makes you even, as I see it.” 

“The man should own everything! Or he'll not be 
master in his own house!” 

Phil shook his head. 

“Why don’t you marry Leloi?”" George asked fiercely. 

“Because we're not in love. That's the true reason.” 

“Fool! I thought you wanted a plantation!” snarled 
George, and went striding from the room, 

Thoroughly depressed and angry, Phil had a horse sad- 
dled and galloped over the roads until both he and his 
mount were exhausted. When he went to bed, he was 
still in a defiant, reckless mood. 
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Relieved, Phil dropped to the flower-studded grass be- 
side her. “I've missed you, Hester,” he said. 
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Phil?” she asked teasingly, hoping to make him smile. 
were tryi 


Phil remained unsmiling. 
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“Where will they live, Master Phil?” 

“At Thornton. Uncle Thorne says it’s time for a woman 
to run the house properly. My mother agrees.” 

Hester thought that sounded right. But Master Phil 
didn’t seem happy over it. He was gloomy about some- 
thing, and she had no idea what. 

Although he was master and she was slave, she could 
no longer endure the feeling that he was troubled, so she 
asked softly, “Master Phil, what is wrong?” 

He looked at her for a long time before speaking. 
When he did begin to talk, he spoke in a murmur, quickly 
and honestly, his eyes never leaving hers. He said that, in 
his opinion, George and Eve were marrying to get two 
plantations instead of one each. He said that he did not 
and could not believe they loved each other at all. 

“And they—should—love each other, Master Phil?” 

“I think so. I know marriages are arranged, but it’s 
better with love.” 

Her heart glowed. Her eyes shone. Even troubled, be 
still looked like a sun god. 

“In the Quarters,” she said, “the master says which 
buck marries a wench. Mostly.” His frown deepened. 
“Did I say something wrong, Master Phil?” 

“What makes you ask?” 

“You act—troubled.” 

“I am troubled,” he said so openly that it frightened 
her. He was talking to her like she was a white girl, not 
a slave, and she didn't know how to respond or what 
would happen if Boss Murray, by some-evil chance, found 
out. She pushed the thought from her mind. This was 
Master Phil, and he was unhappy, and if she could help 
him back to his own sunny self, she would do it, no 
matter how much trouble she got into. 

“There's another girl in the neighborhood,” he was say- 
ing. “Her name is Leloi Roper, and she's to inherit her 
father’s plantation, Whitehall.” 

“That's a big plantation, Master Phil. My pappy knows 

it.” ~ 


“Yes, it's quite large. The thing is, since George and 
Eve have been engaged, they want to go about, and 
Leloi and I have gone along as chaperones. You know 
what chaperones are?” 

“Granny Myrtle told me, Master Phil.” 
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She gazed at him, unexpectedly beginning to shake. 
How nearly he had been lost to the unknown whi 
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“If you like Miss Leloi, Master Phil,” she forced herself 
to whisper, “maybe—and you'd have the land you want.” 

“Tl not marry for land,” he said firmly. “I'll get my 
own land, and Tl marry for love.” 


his free hand, he ran his fingers lightly along her arm, 
and the touch sent a shiver of delight down her back. 

He shifted so that his upper body was above hers and 
he was supported by both elbows. His frown was gone. 
There was a seeking look in his eyes now. She ca 
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her breath as his lips touched hers, gently and tenderly. 
They kissed, a long, lingering, trembling kiss. 

Tendrils of delight wound all through her body. There 
was a delicious tickling inside her, and when he would 
have moved his lips away, she followed with her own, 
and he sighed, and their second kiss joined itself to the first. 

Tearing his lips free, he murmured her name, changed 
position, and reached to take off her shift. Lying on her 
back, she lifted her hips so he could draw the shift 
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up, over her head and away, and she heard his gasp 
when she lay naked under the sun. 
“Unbelievable!” he exclaimed. 


He lowered himself over her, and her arms lifted and 
drew him close. Her heart was beating so fast it felt like 
a trapped bird under her breast; the hair on his chest 
was soft against her, and the delicious inner tickle in- 
creased and left her breathless. 

“Hester—Hester—” he whispered as she held him. He 
stroked down her hip, lower, then lifted himself slightly. 
“It’s all right—if I can't wait—?” 

“Don't wait!” she half-sobbed. 

He entered her with the smoothness of velvet. She 


both 
came in short gasps as they moved together, fitted and 
welded, and the sun poured down on them. 
There came the moment, the one short tick of eternity 
when they stopped ving and simply clung, winging 
through space into a new and perfect heaven. Hester was 


. 


against her breasts. “There’s—something—ever since we 


and I mean to break our ‘engagement,’ anyway. And 
she won't mind, but will be glad for me when I tell her 
I've found love.” 

“But the othah, Phil. The othah.” 

“Simple, when you analyze it. You can pass for white 
anywhere. I'll just buy a farm in the north. We'll get 
married, and no one will ever know about you!” 

Gazing into his blue eyes, Hester felt her heart break 
for him and for herself. But mostly for him—he was so 
certain, so eager, so wonderful. She wanted to believe he 
could bring this miracle to pass, she longed to be his 
wife, but she knew it could never be. He was white, 
and she was Negro. God himself ‘couldn't change 
that. 


He kissed her, then left, and she watched him ride off, 
his head high, to make and carry out future plans that in- 
cluded ker. Hope sprang, died, sprang again, then died 
when she thought of the white masters. There was some 


Before Phil could manage a private talk with Leloi, 
Eve had driven over to Whitehall with an 
couldn’t wait to discuss. She drew Leloi into 


“As I told you in the house,” Eve began, “T’ve had this 
ectly wonderful idea! It'll make my wedding perfect, 
if you'll just do it!” 

“I will if I can, Eve. What is it?” 

“Promise! Promise this instant!” 

“Not until you tell,” Leloi said, and laughed. “You 
used to catch me that way when we were little girls, but 
no more, Eve Kirby! You've some sort of plot in mind!” 

“The most delicious plot! You'll adore it!” 

“T'm waiting,” Leloi said. The preliminaries didn't en- 
courage her. 

“Well, it’s simply earthshaking, Leloi, honey! I only had 
the idea last night and could hardly sleep, it kept me so 
excited! I pictuahed us having a double wedding—George 
and me and you and Phil!” 

Leloi was s 

“What do you say, darling?” demanded Eve. “Isn't it 
wondahful?” 


“But you know Phil and I aren’t formally engaged, Evel! 
You know why our parents let out word quietly that 
we're—well, semi-engaged. That it’s because they thought 
my good name was in dangah! And even if—even then, I 
just couldn’t*make a switch and say to Phil, ‘Let's get 
married with George and Eve!" Not even then could I 
do that! It would be forward and unladylike.” 

“That's not the way you do it, silly! You act warm and 
soft and let Phil see that youah falling in love with him—” 

“But I’m not falling in love with him! I just like him, 
and that’s way different than love!” 

“You just let him think it, that’s all! Then he'll do 
the askin’!” 

“Eve!” 

“That's the way I've worked it with George!” 

“It's dishonest! If you don't really and truly love him—” 

“Not so dishonest! Instead of running the risk of mar- 
ryin’ some fortune huntah who's aftah Rose Hill or end- 
being a spinstah with a plantation on my hands to 

plantations! 
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crazy about land that if he married you, he'd keep buy- 
in’ more land, and you'd be richah!” 

Leloi could only stare. She had suspected her friend’s 
mind worked in this manner, but now that she had proof 
from Eve's own lips, she was stunned. It seemed to her 
that Eve was gambling with her own future. 

Eve seized upon Leloi's silence for agreement. “Ouah 
double wedding’ll be the biggest social event Warren 
County has evah seen!” she exulted. “No, not a word! 
The less you talk and the more you think of the ad- 
vantages, the bettah you'll undahstand it must happen my 
way! And Phil’s so handsome! I vow, if it wasn't that 
he’s to get Thornton, the biggest plantation in the county, 
I'd nevah have used my charms on George! I'd have 
won Phil foah myself!” 

It took more than an hour for Leloi to convince Eve 
that she absolutely would not try to make Phil propose 
and that there would be no double wedding. In order to 
part in a friendly manner, she did agree that their four- 
some would continue, if Phil was agreeable, until Eve’s 
wedding, knowing well that Eve would keep up her per- 


suading at every opportunity. 


At approximately the same hour, George, carrying out 
his promise to Eve, was trying to get Phil to agree to a 
double wedding. They were sitting together on the front 
veranda of Thornton. Phil, who had only his love for 
Hester and their future in mind, was exasperated to find 
himself caught up in such an insane discussion. Still, he 
had to endure it, to get it over with so he could ponder 
his own affairs. 

“What's wrong with a double wedding?” George de- 
manded after Phil had curtly refused. 

“One obvious thing, which you well know. Leloi and 
T are ‘engaged’ just for the look of things. It’s not a bona 
fide engagement. Even the families know that.” 

“T ask you again. What’s wrong with Leloi?” 

“Nothing. She's a fine girl, a real lady.” 

“Isn't she pretty enough for you?” 

“Far prettier than I deserve,” said Phil, thinking of 
how he had seduced Hester, who was beautiful. 

“Work on her, then. Court her. She'll not be able to 
resist. Eve'll work on her, too.” S 

“I can't, George,” Phil said, holding onto his temper. 
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“What's bothering you so much? Don't want to be my 


“Love!” Phil replied, letting his anger through. “Leloi 
and I aren't in love and never will be!" He was 
suddenly angry at being pressed to marry Leloi Roper, to 

live on a plantation that be- 


go of the subject. “Love!” he 
scoffed. “You don't even know what love is! I'll wager 
you've never kissed a girl, never gone to one of those 

even! You've got a long way be- 


! 
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fore you find out about love!” 

“Oh, no, I haven't!” cried Phil, goaded beyond all 
caution. “I know about love, real love, and I've found 
the girl I'm going to marry! It’s she or no other!” 

“Ts that right?” taunted George. “And just who is this 


“I’m going to marry Hester, and all hell can't stop me!” 

George’s mouth fell open. He glared at Phil. “Nigger 
Hester—the wench?” he grated. 

“She's as white as you are!” 

“You want to marry Nigger Hester!” yipped George. 
“Wait until Uncle Thorne hears this!” 


Chapter Ten 


to his uncle before George 

and ugly implications. When 
i he was told that the master had 

ridden, carefully, into the fields with Mr. Murray. 

rushed to the stable and ordered a 

so slow that Phil waved him 


at a gallop, the growing crop 
ur. He had no idea what he 


bl 
say to his uncle, what words would come, 
ince him. It was impossible, 
thing he must do because Thorne Wabash 
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met his uncle, the overseer, and George, who had 

get there first after all, riding back toward 
George had a triumphant expres- 

uncle and the overseer looked grim. 

of near despair went through Phil that his cousin 

to his step-grandfather first. 

” Thorne ordered Murray. “Get along 


the overseer put the whip to his horse and 
galloped away, the older man turned a cold-blooded look 
of fury on Phil. “Not a word out of you!” he grated. 
“Tl hear no ‘explanation,’ no argument!” 

“Uncle Thorne, you must! I realize it's unusual, un- 
heard of, but I love—” 

jet,” ordered Thorne viciously. “Understand. I'm 

angry, but I don't blame you! It’s the wench.” 

“Hester isn’t to blame! I'm the one who—” 
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Hester didn't sleep all night. She could hear the pacing 
of a guard outside and knew it was one of the trusties. 
Thorne was making sure that she couldn't run and that 
Phil couldn't get to her. 

She twisted and turned on the bunk and wept. She 
knew that the master would sell her now. She felt a vast 
emptiness, an aching sense that she was nobody bound 
for nowhere. 

After countless hours, she heard the clank of chains and 
the murmur of voices. Instantly alert, she stood and waited. 

The key turned in the lock. Boss Murray, carrying a 
lantern, came in. Behind him followed Thorne, George, 
and two square-built, roughly dressed white men. They 
had tobacco juice at the corners of their mouths. Their 
skin was sun darkened to the point where they were 
than many of the slaves at Thornton. 

“This is the wench, gentlemen,” Thorne said to the 
men. “The one who wants to marry an innocent white 


ad 
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rge. 

They looked at her. One of them had an eye that 
stayed at the corner of its socket. Hester was terrified. 

Boss Murray raised the lantern so that it shone on 
Hester, At the master’s order, he grabbed the shift and 
pulled it up to her chin, revealing her naked body. She 
fell back a step, and he jerked her back, the shift cutting 
into the nape of her neck. 

“You see, gentlemen,” Thorne said, “she is as described. 
White as alabaster. The only white wench to be found in 
these parts.” 

“Jest look at that, Lee!” rumbled one of the men. 

“I got eyes, Bawley,” growled the other one. He 
grabbed one of Hester’s breasts in one rough-skinned hand 
and squeezed. He ran his palm along her buttocks, felt 
her legs, and then rammed a finger up her woman part. 
Hester winced, humiliated and frightened. 

“She ain't no virgin,” the first man said. 

“Hell, man,” Boss Murray put in, “she ain't been busted 
but once. She’s a prize,” 

“That will be enough, Mr. Murray,” Thorne said. “Drop 
her shift. Well, gentlemen, is it a deal?” 

Boss Murray let the shift drop at last. Hester was 
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shaking so she could hardly stand. But she had to stand, 
and she forced herself to keep her chin lifted. 
“Since she ain't a virgin, three thousand’s high.” 


traders mumbled together. “Deal,” said the ‘one 
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catching her be- 


“Please, Master Thorne!” Hester cried as she saw him 
accept the money. “Don't sell me away! I won't do 
wrong! I'll work hard—keep away from Master Phil— 
just let me stay!” 

The master didn't reply. He just put his money into 
his pocket and stood there, cold and : 

She tried again for the door. This time the blow came 
between her shoulders, and she staggered, barely maintain- 
ing her footing. She thought of Phil, wildly, that he knew 
nothing of this, that it was being done while he slept. 

“She’s got to be tamed,” said one of the traders. 

“Trip tames em,” said the other one. “Let's put ’er 
in the middle.” 

“Quietly, please,” Master Thorne said. “I don't want 
my darkies roused.” 

“You keep yer mouth shut, wench, or I'll clout you 
in it,” warned the man named Bawley. “Understand?” 

Wordless, she nodded. Then, with a trader gripping 
each of her arms, she was shoved and half-lifted through 
the door, down the step, and across to a stand of trees, 


Bawley ordered her to kneel on the ground. With five 
men ready to grab her, if she tried again to escape, she 
knew she could not get away—not now. So, kneeling on 
the ground as ordered, she watched sullenly while a chain 
looped around her right wrist. She noticed it con- 
with the chain around the left wrist of the woman 

Then her left wrist was chained to the wrist 


“They’s play enough in that chain that you can git 
hands to yer mouth,” Bawley told her. “And so’s 
in tote this—hold yer hands out.” 

id so, and he handed her a leg iron. It was heavy 

a length of chain that the trader fastened onto 
in. “Tote it days, wear it nights,” he said. 
wley moved along the coffie, testing chains. 
ordered the slaves to stand. Holding the leg 
hands, Hester staggered. getting up, but the 
fastened to her steadied her. She whispered 
and he warned her not to talk. 
went to the head of the coffie, his whip ready, and 
took up position near Hester, warning her that 
g move would bring the whip across her 
shoulders, At the end of the line followed a cart, driven 
by a white man called Zeke. 

“Whip marks heal,” Bawley said, still on the subject 
of Hester’s punishment, “so don’t think you kin do what 
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Hester was barefoot, and she tried to say goodbye to 
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All that day they walked along the road. Under the 
hot and beating sun they walked, always at a brisk pace, 
whips cracking when any lagged. Twice they stopped at 
farms, and at each the Baker brothers bought a slave. 
One big man with a scar on his face and one plump 
woman with an ugly mouth. There were now fourteen in 
the coffle. At each farm they were allowed a drink of 
water but no food. 

Hester was so tired she could hardly move, but she 
had to move, and briskly. She was so hungry it felt like 
her stomach was stuck together. She hadn't eaten since 
breakfast the day before. 

At dusk the traders took the coffle off the road and 
into the trees. They ordered the slaves to sit, then locked 
the leg irons on them. Hester, whose feet were bleeding, 
felt the drag of iron on her aching ankle and thought it 
would be a relief to scream. But she didn’t even moan. 
Only a sigh passed her lips. 

The woman on her right looked at her kindly. She was 
about thirty, rather scrawny. She had a plain face but 
kind eyes. “We kin whispah some now, honey,” she whis- 
pered. “It’s allowed, jus’ a bit. Youah feet’ll toughen.” 

“I thought they were already tough from the fields and 
going barefoot,” Hester whispered. 

“De fiel’s ain't de road. I’se Bitha. Who you, honey, 
an’ whut you doin’ in dis coffle? You a white girl!” 

“I'm Hester, and I'm only a wench. My pappy and 
mammy are blacker than anyone in this whole coffle.” 

Bitha stared. She leaned across Hester to the tall, thin 
man and whispered the information. She introduced him. 
“Dis is Ratio. He a good walkah, got callous on he feet, 
like me. Like you git soon. He got white blood, you kin 
see it.” 

Hester looked at Ratio. He appeared to be half white. 

“Dey feed us now, Hestah,” he whispered. “Dey feed us 
good, breakfus’ an’ suppah. Dey keep us healthy ‘cause 
we got to walk so far. Dat’s whut de cart wif dat othah 
white man is fo’. It ouah meals.” 

Soon the white men passed along the coffle, which fell 
quiet, and passed out the food. There was cornpone and 
fatback and mustard greens. It was all cold but had been 
well cooked and seasoned. 

Hester ate hungrily. When she had eaten everything 
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The sun grew fiercer, and the heat spread everywhere, 
dulling the air, eventually making it heavy and sickening 
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tired she couldn't remember, 
finally, whether it was twenty days they had been on the 
mo 


and throw water over themselves. . 

Hester was-now so bone-tired that she seldom 
consciously of Thornton, though the ache for her parents 
and for Phil was as much a part of her as the calloused 
feet on which she dragged her weary way. 


At Natchez, deciding they would get a higher price for 
their wares in New Orleans, especially the white-skinned 
wench, the traders shipped their coffle like cattle. Thus 
it was that, on the keelboat, still chained and always in 
‘the leg irons now, Hester had her first chance to rest. 

With rest came the return of her ability to think, to 
recognize fact. She knew that the traders meant to sell 
her for five thousand dollars and that it was a great deal 
of money. Bitha told her she had heard them discuss 
that figure. 

“It dat you so purty, Hestah, chile,” she whispered. 
“You whut dem rich white gent’mens pay anythin’ in de 
world to git. Dat really why de tradahs not sell us in 
Natchez. Dey know dey git moah fo’ you in New Or- 
leans, an’ mebbe fo’ de res’ of us, too.” 

By the time Bitha stopped whispering, Hester under- 
stood, with utter heartbreak, that Phil's plan to marry 
her was indeed a hopeless dream. She was bound for 
the slave block. 


Chapter Eleven 


pered, “I simply cannot believe it!” ; 

“There’s more you must believe, sir," Phil said grimly. 
“T’ve a plan that’s been in the making for years. You'll 
not like it any more than you like my love for Hester.” 


my 

do as a proper son, an only son, does—follow in his 

father’s profession.” 

“Sorry, sir,” Phil returned. “In my case it isn’t pos- 
84 
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86 
made for one. He sought out the manager of the stockade, 
who had a bare little office a short distance from the 
sales 


sharp sound as they, too, met the boards. 

wench you may have in the stockade!” Phil 
panted. “I need to know if she’s there!” 
“Place is full of wenches—and bucks. How'm I to tell 


“This wench is different. You'd remember. If you see 


8 
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“Lots of them that age—and younger—and older.” 

you'll let me-~finish, sir! Her skin—she doesn't 
a has skin whiter than most white 

and her hair—it’s only curly, not wiry, and a deep 


“And she’s pretty—she's beautiful!” 

“Why you so excited? Want to buy her?” 

Phil, painfully aware of his lack of funds, nodded. He 
couldn't buy her, of course. He would have to resort to 
his original plan of somehow abducting her. 

“Ain't that a shame?” drawled the manager, his eyes 
mocking. “There ain't no such wench in this stockade, 
Only wish there was. She'd bring real money, and when 
that happens, I get a commission from the auctioneer— 
fer takin’ extry care of extry fine wenches.” 

“You're certain, sir? If you’d let me into the stockade, 


boat began to move. Phil stood clutching the 
hard his knuckles were white, willing the steamboat 
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their feelings of disappointment and worry, but Hester 


Hester wasn't here, nor had any of the Negroes seen or 
heard of her. 

He attended the next auction. He was almost glad 
when Hester didn't appear on the block, for he would 
not have been able to bid on her if she did. 

Again he asked his father for a loan and again was 
turned down. Politely, he listened to the ensuing lecture, 
and the next day went to the auction again. Daily he 
went. Hester was never brought out. 

He decided, eventually, that she had been taken to 
Natchez after he had left that city. Using his spending 
money, which his father continued to furnish, he bought 
an upriver ticket and returned to Natchez. ; 

He stayed a week, until his money ran out, then re- 
turned -home. He cursed himself for not having forced 
George to tell him in what manner Hester had been taken 
away from Thornton, whether by coffle or boat. Mis- 
erable, he tried to measure time and miles, to figure out 
whether she had been taken to Natchez or New Orleans 
at all. 

At last, failing to uncover the least trace of her, he 
did the only thing he could do. He got a job playing the 
— lead on a shabby little showboat called The 
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Git to sleep. Come da 


k like?” Hester’s voice quavered. 


“What's the slave 
“Tt jus’ 


a place fo’ 


only 
gentlemen kin see 


wood, chile. It 


us to stand so de white 


whut we look like.” 


arms tightened, and Hes- 


Hester let out a sob. Bitha’s 


. She mustn’t be a bother; 


ter forced back the next sob 
Bitha had troubles of her own. 


“Jus’ do whut dey say do,” Bitha whispered. “Be quiet 
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on de block an’ quiet when de new mastah buy you. Do 
whut he say Yo" so purty no mastah goin’ pay a big 
price, den treat you mean and mark you wif de whip.” 
She drew Hester closer still. “Cry now, baby, cry on 

all out an’ you kin stand whut 
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There was a swivel of heads toward the open doors. 
Hester looked, too. A short, fat man in light gray trousers 
and white shirt waddled in and stopped, his glance sweep- 
ing every inch of the stockade, He was red faced and 
sweating and mostly bald, his remaining brownish hair 
plastered with sweat. His belly bung over the top of his 
trousers. 


“You niggers!” he bellowed in a fat, deep voice. “I’m 
Mr. Fisk. I'm the auctioneer, and I got to sell off every 
one of yer worthless black hides today! The buyers are 
gatherin’, and some’ll come in here and examine what we 
got to offer.” 


Wide-eyed, Hester swallowed and nodded. 
Fisk turned away and raised his voice, “First nigger 


to whoever'll have him! Understand that! Eh?” He glared 
about. 
Hester nodded again. She saw a few more nods, but 


“How old are you?” he demanded. 


He raised her shift again and looked at her back. This 
time he pinched one of her buttocks so hard she felt it 
to the bone, 

“Ever been put to the lash?” 

“No, master, sir.” 

“Hmm. Not a troublemaker, eh?” 

“No, master, sir.” She would not mention the escape 
attempt. 

“Open your mouth,” he ordered. “Wide.” 

She did, and he poked at her teeth. 

“Shut it now. You ever get sick?” 

“No, master, sir. I’m healthy.” 

“You speak well for a darky.” 

As he walked around her, she remained silent, misera- 
ble, more scared than ever. Glancing at some of the 
other slaves, she saw that they were miserable, too, their 
faces drawn and worried. A pang of longing went through 
her for her parents. For Phil. 

The slit-eye¢ man pinched her other breast so it felt 
like it was bleeding, then finally wandered off to look 


Even as the buyers finished in the stockade, the auction 
began. Slaves were led out by their chains, one 
a time. Mr, Fisk could be heard above the noise of 


guard came for Hester, unchained her, and yanked 
her toward the doorway. She looked frantically at Bitha, 
made a kissing motion with her lips, and that was 

ell. 


hadn't seen before, who was being bid on. All the area 
was filled with white gentlemen, some watching, nodding 
a bid now and then, others milling about. They were all 
hot and sweating. They made jokes and called out to 
each other, but a large number kept their attention on the 
auctioneer, and Hester knew these were the serious buy- 
ers. She tried to look at their faces, but they blurred. 
Fear went through her. Which one would buy her? 

Mr. Fisk was singing out the bids like music, the words 


As the man was claimed by his new master and taken 
to one side, Hester felt the guard unlock the chain from 
her ankle, then grip her arm. He shoved her up some 
steps and onto the block. Terrified, she stood rigid. She 
needed to swallow but could not. 

“Here, gentlemen,” Mr. Fisk said in his carrying tone, 
“is the prize of the year! Offered to you now, before 
you git hot and tired! You've all heard about her, some 

you seen her in the stockade, and now here she is fer 
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Looking at all the men staring at her, Hester had 
thought that filled her with panic. All these men, all 
them, were her masters. 

“One thousand!” shouted a voice. 


came 

up, he yanked her shift away, over her head, then flung 

it aside, and she stood naked on the block. A moan 
low 


baster! Hair such as you've never saw—no nigger 
here! Nothing but beauty—beautiful face—perfect tits— 
perfect butt—perfect legs! You kin see fer yourselves, 
gentlemen, that there’s many years of enjoyment here 
fer the lucky highest bidder!” : 

A cheer went up, and crude remarks were shouted. 
Hester didn't hear the words, but the tone went through 
her like a knife. She was covered with goose bumps and 
began to tremble. 

“She a virgin?” a voice yelled. 

“T ain't found out yet, but I will now!” shouted Mr. 
Fisk. “Spread your legs, wench!” 

Still trembling, Hester did as he said, The auctioneer 

rammed a finger up her private part, then pulled it out. 
He wiped it on her breast, then gave the nipple a hard 
pinch. 
“No virgin!” he shouted, “but she’s tight as one! Better, 
being broke in to some extent. Won't be no yellin’ and 
cryin’ when a man pleasures hisself. What am I bid 
fer a starter for this little lovely?” 

“Two thousand!” 

“Don't forget she’s no virgin!” shouted someone. “Two 
thousand, one!” 

“Who cares about virgin?” boomed the auctioneer. 
“She's diff'rent—a white nigger! Alabaster! Three .thou- 
sand—do I hear three—four—four. Do I hear five—five, 
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¢, forty, here to buy an assistant seamstress 
broker employer’s wife, edged close to the 
manager of the brokerage and, being a 
blacks, did nearly all of Edward Dalton’s 
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With this new wench installed in the servants’ quarters at 
the New Orleans home, his employer would 
at least have the means of much needed relief at hand. 
After paying the auctioneer in cash, he took Hester’s 
arm, gave her the shift, waited until she got it on, then 
led her to the ground. She ventured a glance at him. 
He looked kind, with dark, soft hair and a smiling 
face. A tinge of relief went through her. 
“Come,” he said, “I'll take you to your new master.” 
Her heart went numb again. 


Chapter Thirteen 
Hi 


carriage pulled by fine black horses and driven by a 


“This is Tench,” he said. “Tench, this is Hester. She's 
to help Nell with the sewing. If she has any ques- 
tions about the city or Woodlawn, answer them.” 

“Yas, Mr, Crane. Tench will answah.” 


The carriage moved along, and she rode with her eyes 
still closed. This was the first time in her life she had been 
in a town or a city, and she was frightened. She asked 
no questions. She could tell when the carriage turned a 
corner, for she had to catch her balance. There were 
sounds of horses’ hoofs passing, the snap of a whip now 
and then, the command of the driver of some other car- 
See Oe she SET opt aoe teat set eee 


Once Tench said that over 160,000 people lived in 
New Orleans. She caught her breath. She hadn’t known 
ee an overwhelming number of people even ex- 


The carriage slowed, then stopped, 
“Here we are,” Mr. Crane said. 
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~.. wae 
told her that once. She gazed about. Even from this spot, 
the city was so big its size was impossible to accept. 

“What place is this?” she asked Tench when the car- 


he said, indicating the awesome, two-storied structure, “is 
the Dalton Brokerage Company, owned by your new 
master, Mr. Edward Dalton.” 

As he spoke, a slave boy came hurrying out the door. 
oer get the master,” ordered Mr. Crane, “Make it 


g wi ; 
eyes at all the business establishments as she waited for 
her new master. Would he be mean—an ogre? Or would 


sand on her, the money you gave me for a sewing wench 
buck for investment, plus two hundred more. I 
figure”—he gave the master a keen glance—“if you don’t 


want 
rough edges, dress her up, and get six thousand. We both 
know men who would jump at the chance. A wench 
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she was too intent on staying erect to look at houses, 
though she noticed lacy ironwork, high walls, greenery, 


and colorful blossoms. 
to keep her. Would he do 
the awful thing to her that Boss Murray had done? 


the fragrance, the good, drugging sweetness. Looking up, 
if these were sixty feet tall, like Phil said 


Mister Crane got out of the carriage and ordered her 
off the high seat. She scrambled down as fast as she 
could; it was with relief that she felt the solid flagstones 
under her feet. 

“Follow me,” Mr. Crane said. “I'll take you to the 
Quarters.” 


A lean, tan-skinned woman of fifty appeared. She wore 
a starched blue dress and matching tignon and had a 
kind face. On first seeing Hester, she looked astonished, 
then broke into a friendly smile. “Help I can use, Mr. 
Crane,” she said, her voice soft. “Step up, child, so I 
can see you.” 

Hester almost smiled in return. But she was still too 
frightened, too awed. 

“I'm Hester,” she said timidly. “I can sew a little, My 
Mammy taught me what she knows.” 

‘Tm going now,” Mr. Crane said. “T'll leave word 
for the mistress that the new wench is here,” 


long looking glass, and a big table. A half-made garment 
was draped 


on one chair and a length of yellow material 
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“Tl remember,” Hester said solemnly. 

“Follow me,” Nell told her and went out the door. 
She led her into the room next to her own. It was a cub- 
byhole with one window, a cot, a chair, and a wash- 
stand. It was as clean as Nell’s room. 

“It’s little, but it's private, with its own outside doah,” 
Nell pointed out. “I s’pose the reason they didn't make 
a doah between this room and mine was they needed the 
space for furniture. Only they nevah put much in.” 

“It’s fine,” Hester said. “Ill keep it clean. Do you 
think that will please the mistress?” 

“It’s only what she demands. Keep to my room and 
this room and go no fa'thah in the big house than the 
kitchen. We all eat theah.” 


on the table, when the strident voice brought them erect. 

“Nell! Is this the way you receive the mistress?” 

“Excuse us, Miss Mildred, please, ma'am,” apologized 
Nell. “I was just showin’ Hester how to cut—” 

“Hester! That's a fancy name for a wench! Step out, 
away from the table, so I can see you!” 

Tremulous, Hester obeyed. Her one glimpse of the 
mistress showed her to be a woman of thirty-five, fully 
her husband’s age. She wasn't much over five feet and 
was on the verge of obesity, her body lumpy even in 
the artfully fashioned dress she wore. 

Her hair was straggly, though she wore it in the latest 
fashion, in a knot behind and curls in front of her ears. 
Her eyes were faded blue, and her lips were full but not 


gentle, 

When Hester stepped into the full light of the doorway, 
the mistress gasped. Her eyes pierced Hester. “You don't 
look like any wench!” she snapped. “Your skin is nearly 
white, and your hair has no kink, even wet!” 

Hester inclined her head. “I suppose I'm a freak,” she 
said. “Some call me that, Miss Mildred, ma’am. Because 
my mammy and pappy are black as night.” 

“My husband—did he bid for you?” 

“No, Miss Mildred, ma’am. Mr. Crane came to the 
slave market. He bought me.” 

“Has the master seen you? Has he?” 

“Yes, Miss Mildred, ma’am. For a moment only. Mr. 
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Crane took me in the carriage. On the high seat beside 
Tench.” 


_ “And stay away from the house slaves. Don’t even speak 
to them when you eat. And go to no room but the kitchen 
unless I send for you! I’m giving orders that you're off 
limits to all the male slaves. Understand?” 

“Yes, Miss Mildred, ma’am.” 

“T have my reasons! Is that clear?” 

“Yes, Miss Mildred, ma’am.” 

“And they're sound reasons, A wench like you—you're 
lS asa tac ace rel alae eaten 
‘or it!” 
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“What is it, child?” asked Nell. “What wrong?” 
Hester realized then that never, under any circum- 


“Youah diffrent and youah purty. Miss M 
very 
stances, must she be in the presence of the master. At 


“The mistress. She doesn't like me. She really did tell the 
“But why? What did I do wrong?” 


servants not to talk to me, didn’t she, Nell?” 
The older woman nodded. 
least not when the mistress could be aware of it. 
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“One for the mastah’s clothes and one for the mis- 
tress’s clothes,” whispered Nell. 


get them heah in 

“So. Well, lay them out on the bed! I want to settle 
this white-skinned—what's your name, wench?” 

“Hester, Miss Mildred, ma’am.” 

“You're not to wear that pink dress. Not another time.” 

“TI won't, Miss Mildred, ma’am. I washed my shift this 
morning. When it's dry, I'll put it on.” 

“I won't have slave-block clothes at Woodlawn!” 

“Miss Mildred, ma'am,” ventured Nell, “theah's that 


H 
! 
: 


“No. Color makes her flamboyant. She's not to have 
any dress I hand down to you. There's that brown cotton 
material in the storeroom we haven't known what to do 
with.” Nell’s eyes widened; she looked as if she were going 
to speak, but said nothing. 

“Well, do you know the material?” 

“Yes, Miss Mildred, ma’am. But you did say—” Nell 
hesitated, then plunged on, “that it was too drab for 
anyone at Woodlawn.” 

“No more. This—Hester—needs toning down. Make 
her two shifts, not dresses, of the brown. And two tignons. 
I want that hair covered at all times, understand?” 

“Y-yes, Miss Mildred, ma’am.” 

“You understand, too, wench?” 

“Y-yes, Miss Mildred, ma’am.” 

“Now. Studs. White men. Are you a virgin?” 
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“No, Miss Mildred, ma’am,” Hester murmured. 

“Speak up! Why aren't you a virgin?” 

“I was raped, Miss Mildred, ma’am.” 

“Likely story! Who raped you?” 

“A white man. The ovahseer.” 

“Who else?” 

“Nobody else, Miss Mildred, ma’am. Just the one.” 

She would never tell of the sweet encounter with Phil, 
not if she died for it. Besides, he hadn't raped her. She had 
gone to him joyfully and would again if only it was pos- 
sible. 

“Take this robe off me, Hester!” snapped the mistress. 


th this, angry at that, demanding 
that the waist be nipped in more when her own abundance 
of flesh prevented any such thing. Hester marveled at 
how Nell pretended to obey the order, and the mistress 
the waist had been made smaller when actually 

unchanged. 
was tired beyond description from rushing to 
out every order, from making certain she answered 
i , trying to avoid provoking one of 
ful, cutting remarks. By the time she and Nell 
permitted to take their sewing back to Nell’s room, 
had half-convinced Hester that she was not 
east bit pretty. 
dred 
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“I told you several nights ago I was sending Les to 
the slave market, Mildred. To pick up a helper for Nell.” 
2 ee ee ees what she’s for!” 
’s the God's truth.” 


buy she was and put aside the thought of a seamstress. 
Hester is an investment. I can sell her and show a sound 


“You don't mean to sell her, I know you don’t!” 
a ee 


“Then sell her now—tomorrow—today!” 

“Not quite that soon, Mildred. I want her to be a 
fine seamstress first, and to mature a bit. By the time 
she’s sixteen, or even fifteen, I should be able to realize 


six thousand dollars on her, even more.” 

“You'd sell a seamstress who was that fine? You'd rob 
me of her services, me, your wife? You know how I try 
and try to get that lazy Nell to make me the best-dressed 
lady in New Orleans! Then, if we get a really good 
seamstress, you mean to take her away from mel” 

“We'll keep her, Mildred. If you want her.” 

Her eyes flashed. Her lips thinned to a line. “Now the 
truth begins to come out!” she cried. “You're keeping her 
for your bed wench, isn't that it? That's why Les bought 
her, and that’s why you're keeping her!” 

“No. No, Mildred.” In his own mind he didn’t intend 
to touch the girl, appealing though she was. In fact, he 


so anxious. If ever I catch you, that’s your last breath!” 

“You'll catch me doing nothing wrong, Mildred,” he 
said quietly, “If you discharged your wifely duties, such a 
thought would never enter your mind. You haven't so 
much as let me kiss you in—” 

“All you want from me,” she screamed, “all you've 
ever wanted, was my dowry, a mistress to rum your 
house, and a son to inherit your brokerage!” 

Pp, too, Mildred, I want that.” 
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“Don't tell me! Well, I've faced death twice for you! 
I've given you two beautiful daughters, and now you'll 
have to wait for your son! Wait until I can gather courage 
to face death again!” 

“I know you had hard labors, Mildred. But the doctor 
says—”" rs 

“Fiddle on the doctor! What does he know? Did he 
ever bear a child? Did he ever suffer the agony, look 
death in the face? I'll be my own judge of when I'll do 
that again, not the doctor, and certainly not you!” 

Edward shrugged his shoulders. “Shall we go down 


Francie, eight, and Anita, six, were standing behind 
their chairs. They looked almost like twins when 
smiled. 


they 

“Mama! Papa!” they piped. “You're late!” 

“That we are,” Edward agreed. “And we ask your par- 
don. Horace,” he continued, speaking to the butler, “you 
may seat the mistress and then the young missies.” 

They sat at table chatting, the little girls talking of 
their dolls and wreaths of flowers they were going to 
weave tomorrow for doll necklaces. Edward looked from 
one to the other, smiling and responding. Mildred, her 
face a bit less cold now, listened, too, but there was an 
underlying air of disapproval about her. 

“I must bring up a serious topic,” she said finally, 
glaring at Edward, who was laughing with the girls. “It’s 
more important than dolls and necklaces. I want my 
daughters to have a tutor.” 

“A tutor!" Edward exclaimed. “They're ready for 
books, that I agree, but what’s wrong with a good school 
—Miss Hathaway's, for instance? I thought you were 
favorably impressed with it.” 

“As schools go, it’s the best, Edward. But I want a 
™an’s influence over them so they'll learn to be at ease 
with men, and all the teachers in the schools are women. 
They'll learn more from a tutor and learn it better. He'll 
have only the two of them claiming his attention, and 
they'll progress faster. Later, they can go to college.” 
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Chapter Fifteen 


one lovable quality 
She was twenty-five, his age, and she was a fiercely 
moral woman, completely capable of managing a large 


cotton brokerage, and who had the ability, given money, 
expand the brokerage into a very lucrative concern. 
him. Once decided, she recklessly 
he arranged -to marry her, as- 
had to look to his future. 
Inwardly he was rebellious that love was missing from 
the upcoming union. He yearned for softness, tenderness, 
and devotion. Quite deliberately he decided that, to be a 
success, to carry his business to its heights, he must fill 
this need, And, the situation being what it was with Mil- 
love he found must be a true love and must 





A wide stairway led to the ballroom. The ballroom, he 
discovered, was long and somewhat garish, with a tall 
ceiling and, leading off along the sides, balconies from 
which could be seen the gardens behind the St. Louis 
Cathedral. Great crystal chandeliers hung low, their 
brightness reflecting in the polished dance floor. There 
Were statues in wall recesses and original paintings hanging 
on the walls, which were paneled with fine wood inlaid 
with mahogany. 

The 
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with grace and delicacy, their lovely faces mirrors of 
purity and their trembling lips seeming to promise what 
he must have—he would pick the right one. 

In fact, almost immediately there was one he began to 
single out. It was her utter, perfect grace when dancing 
that first caught his attention. Then, forcing himself to dis- 
count the pure and innocent smile with which she favored 
her partner of the moment, he looked at her and then at 
others, but always back to her. 

She was a whisper tall, perhaps four inches over five 
feet, and she looked to be about nineteen, She was wearing 
a filmy, white gown. Her figure was perfect, slimmer than 
the others, a trifle more shapely in the bosom. Her skin 
was as white as his own, and her hair dark blonde with a 
deep, gentle wave. Her features were gentle and pleasing. 
Except for a trace of broadness at the cheekbone, 
could have passed for white. 

He stood against the wall, ready to move in on her. 
She must have sensed him for she glanced up and her 
great brown eyes met his. This girl was white, this dream of 
a girl, was the only one among all the beauties that he 
wanted for his own. 

He restrained himself from going onto the dance floor 
and taking her from her partner. He waited until the 
number ended and the man returned her to her mother, a 
comely matron with diamonds and a streak of gray in her 
hair. Then he approached them and introduced himself. 

“I’m Edward Dalton, madam, mademoiselle,” he said. 
“I own’a cotton brokerage in the city.” 

“I know of the Dalton brokerage,” said the mother. 
“I know of all the business establishments, and their own- 
ers, I am Dorothea Ancoine. This is my daughter, Clio.” 

“M’sieu,” murmured the lovely Clio. 

“May I have the next dance?” Edward asked properly. 

She curtsied, smiled, and he noticed there were dimples 
at the corners of her lips. He put out his arms, held her, 
and she was like a feather. Their steps fitted the music, 
fitted together, as if they had been created to do so. 

“You're no quadroon,” he murmured. 

“My mothah is quadroon, m’sieu. I am octoroon.” 

That very evening, he got Clio’s shy consent to be his, 
conversed with the mother, and reached an agreement. 
In another week he had bought the little white house on 
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the Ramparts that the mother selected and Clio approved, 
and he was waiting impatiently for her to move into it. 
The first time he went to her was in early dark. He 

as he would later walk from Woodlawn, afraid 
that Tench might let slip to Mildred that he had driven 
the master to the Ramparts, Mildred, with her sharp 
mind, would suspect instantly, and there would be hell 
to pay. No, to walk was insurance. He would establish 
now, before he and Mildred were married, that he en- 
joyed a solitary after-dinner stroll. Mildred would come 
to accept it. 

It was dark when he reached the little house, A candle 
burned in every window. He leaped up the steps and 
worked the knocker. He had to wait a second only. The 
door swung open, and he entered their house, locking the 
door behind him. 

Clio was wearing a muted gold silk robe that gave her 
eyes almost a golden cast. Her hair was loose, curling 
gently about her face, reaching her hips. 

Edward's loins caught fire. There was no way of hiding 
his state, though he tried. She mustn't think he was an 
animal, a beast of the fields, that he had a purely carnal 
desire for her. He longed to whisper tender words, to give 
her vows that he would never break, but he could only 
moan, “Clio—oh, darling!” 

“I undahstand, m’sieu,” she whispered. “My mothah 
told me of how it is with a gentleman the first time. 
There is no need to wait, even to speak. Not now—not 


She took his hand and led him into the bedchamber, a 
simple, peaceful room in blues and whites. The bed was 
already turned down. 

“Now, m’sieu,” she whispered. “I should like for it to 
be now, when you are eager.” 

Somehow he got out of his clothes and dropped them 
on the floor. He faced her, his need revealed, wondering 
if she would be afraid of him, not knowing how to deal 
with it if she was. 

“I am happy, m'sieu,” she murmured, “that it is you 
Iam to love.” 

Her brown eyes clung to his, then slowly moved down 
his body, saw his need, and returned to his eyes. “Now,” 
she whispered, her tone a kiss, “come to me now.” 
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He felt no desire for her. His one wish was to get 
what must be done over with. He hoped to heaven that 
could impregnate her tonight, that the offspring would 
a boy, an heir, and that he need never touch her 


my te 


y mother told me what to expect from you!” she 
‘ore he so much as unbuttoned his coat. “I 
won't be a complete beast!” 

undress first, Mildred,” he said, making his tone 
way you won't have to look at me any 
than necessary.” 
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“And don’t think I’m ignorant!” Mildred continued, 
turning her back to him. “Here. Unbutton me. I've heard 


talk About men having bed wenches. I won't stand for 
” 


She got out of the last, inner shift, peeled off slippers 
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had there. Twice a month was all he could risk going 
Clio. His naturally strong passion, fed by Clio, 

need until he was not. only willing but at 

to ease it with his wife, 

She humored him perhaps twice a month, never failing 
to say, after it was over, that it was only to give him 
the son she had promised. She did, after much coaxing 
on his part, begin to move stiffly when he moved, and 
thus he sometimes achieved a measure of relief. 

When he went to Clio, their love was a flood, a living, 
pulsing abundance of joy. For a week after being with 
her, he was at peace, but then the craving began, and 
he had only Mildred to turn to. 


Ned was born to Clio a year before Francie was born 
to Mildred, who created a great uproar over her agony 
and fancied bout with death. Tom was born to Clio a 


noses. Watching his sons grow, Edward felt the irony 
that his wife had given him only daughters, while his 
placée had given him only sons. He desperately wanted 
Ned to inherit but knew that it was impossible. The boy 
had the makings of a good businessman and, like his 
brother, showed not one Negroid characteristic, not even 
a hint of the cheekbone that betrayed Clio’s blood. 

He devoted much thought to the future of his sons be- 
fore he spoke to Clio. One afternoon, when the boys 
were at the school to which he sent them and he had 
slipped away for a talk with Clio, he divulged the plan 
he had made. “Darling,” he began, “our sons are white, 
They will be white men.” 

“They've got the othah blood, darling.” 

“It doesn't show, it will never show. Not in them, not 
in their children if they marry white. They must have a 
good lifc, you agree to that?” 

“Of course, my love! You and ouah boys—that is my 
world!” 


Clio began to weep. Edward took her into his arms 
and held her, rocking gently, as if she were a hurt, be- 
loved Child. “I know, I know. I’m taking your sons away 
from you.” 

“No, my dearest!” she sobbed. “Nevah that! What 
you plan is for them, so they can have fine lives, so they 
won't have to live on the Ramparts any more, so they 
can go anywhere in the world and be looked up to. 


apprise the school of our supposed deaths. That will com- 
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love, for there was no time for their slow, tender form 
of lovemaking, but to give her a bit of company. She was 
lonely without her sons and was in the midst of painting 
the woodwork of her little house when he arrived. — 

He told her about Hester, who had arrived a few days 
before—her age, her white skin, her beauty. He told her 
the exorbitant price he had paid and mentioned Mildred’s 


reaction. 

“Poor little slave girl,” Clio murmured. “You really 
think she could pass for white?” 

“As easily as Ned and Tom.” 

“What a pity she can't have the same chance they 
have!” 


She looked thoughtful. “M’sieun—” 

“Yes, my darling?” 

“Would it be possible, now—if we hurry? It’s been a 
month since—” 

“I don't want to mar our pleasure by hurrying,” he said. 
“Maybe I can make it next week. Mildred is suspicious 
again. I think she senses, after all these years, that I 
have someone, She can't sleep nights now. She takes 
laudanum, but not enough to make her sleep all night. It 
isn’t safe to risk coming to you. On top of that, she’s 
got the idea I bought Hester for a bed wench!” 

“M’sieu—darling!” Clio cried. “That’s the very thing! 
Take this child for youah bed wench! You won't hurt her 
—yoush so gentle. And youah wife won't permit you— 
and you are able to come to me so seldom!” 

“Ridiculous! Unthinkable!” 

“Not so, my love!” 

“I want only you.” 

“Which makes me happy, my beloved. But it makes 
me very unhappy to know that you are deprived, you who 
need love.” 

“It wouldn’t be love with Hester.” 

“But it would be comfort you must have,” Clio urged. 
“It would please me that you don’t have to be deprived.” 

“T'd be untrue to you.” 

“But—with youah wife—that’s not untrue.” 

“That’s mostly to get an heir—when she'll permit it. 

~ And to keep up the semblance of marriage.” 

“You are good to her, darling. You've given her a fine 
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house,, you've doubled her dowry money, and redoubled 
it. She has fine jewels, beautiful gowns, she’s a leadah in 


“You've let me give you no jewels, Clio.” 
“You are my jewel, m'sieu. You've earned the right to 
some 


Groaning, he kissed her deeply. “All right,” he said at 
last. “I promise to consider only.” 
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Chapter Sixteen 
cage 


Each night Hester lay on her cot listening, dreading, 
fearing, resenting. Would this be the night the master 


leans was his home, and despite uneasiness over her situa- 
n, she felt quiet joy over that. They were in the same 
the same sun shone on them, the same stars. She had 
idea where his h 
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nsidered asking Nell if she knew 
Bennett family but gave up the idea. She was a slave 
wench, and a new one in this household at that. If she 
was found asking such a bold question, even of someone 
as kind as Nell, it could bring trouble. 

For now, being in the same city with Phil had to be 
enough. Somehow, someday, she would find him. She 
knew that Nell and the others went about the streets on 
errands; she, too, would eventually be sent from the house 
to fetch something. Then she would search for Phil. 

Meanwhile, she sewed the brown garments the mis- 
tress had ordered her to wear. All day she stitched. And at 
night, always, she lay in bed waiting and fearing, until she 
fell asleep from exhaustion. And still the master did not 
come. She began to hope he never would. 

The first brown shift and tignon were finished. Hester 
had cut the garments and sewn every stitch, Nell keeping 
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eye on the work as she stitched the two gowns for 


“You bettah wear the brown to suppah,” Nell told her. 

done, and the mistress will only be maddah with you 
if she lool ks into the kitchen and sees you still in youah 
old shift. Heah, I'll help you. The quickah we get you 
changed, the bettah.” 

She helped Hester out of the old shift and tossed it 
aside. Then she took up the new, coarse brown shift 
and lowered it over Hester’s curls. As the rough material 
slid down her nude body, Hester felt Nell guiding her to 
the long looking glass the mistress sometimes used. 


’ 


She swept Hester’s hair to the top of her head, twisted 
it into a knot, and tucked the ends in so they would 
hold. Swiftly she took the head cloth and wound it into a 
graceful tignon over Hester's hair, then tied the ends and 
poked them up under the edges. Hester stared at the folds 
the headdress, at how it seemed to make her into an- 


Fe 


person. 
Nell clasped her hands, “You look like a—a queen!” she 
crooned. “That tignon makes youah face like it was 
carved out of marble, it’s so white! I don’t know what the 
mistress will say. She didn’t like it because you was so 
purty in the pink dress. We can only hope she don't see 
what I see!” 

Dazed, Hester stared on into the looking glass. She 
really was different. She looked grown up, like a new girl. 
She wondered whether Phil would like her in the brown 
shift, or if he would choose the pink dress, which she was 
forbidden to wear. 

When she walked into the kitchen with Nell, she kept 
her eyes downcast. Even so, she felt the others staring at 
the change in her. When she ventured to look up, one or 
two of them nodded then glanced away, but she didn't 
feel hurt. They were following the mistress's order not to 
be on friendly terms with her. 
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freely. It was even accepted by the white master, who 
made 


was 
to see any pretty wench, it seemed impossible that Miss 
fine house and her silken clothes, should 


It was the next night before supper that the master 
came, at last, to Hester’s cubbyhole. He didn’t stride in 


hadn't expected it to. be like this. She had 
come in the deep of night, when she 


to claim his rights. 

As he stepped inside, his smile vanished. “You're fright- 
ened,” he said, in a wondering way. “You're afraid of me. 
Why ye you afraid, Hester?” 


say she had made it, but could not. She was so beset by a 
mixture of fright and relief that she could scarcely stand 
properly before him. 

“The outfit you're wearing. It's downright—striking. 
Did you make it?” 

“Y-yes, Master Edward, sir.” 
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“Everything is all right with you? You get enough to 
eat, the other servants treat you well?” 

“Y-yes, Master Edward, sir.” She couldn't tell him that 
the mistress had given orders for the other slaves not 
to associate with her and that her only allowed com- 
panion was Nell, and only because she had to learn sewing 
from her. 

' Edward Dalton stood a moment longer, studying Hes- 
ter. He noted her stunning beauty, her shy and frightened 
manner, her pure female allure, which was clean and nat- 
ural. He felt his loins tingle and realized how seldom he 
had been able to be alone with Clio these last months, 
and that it had been three months since Mildred had per- 
mitted him to come to her. 

He murmured something to Hester about being a good 
girl and learning to sew, then made his way back to the 
house, up the stairs and into the suite he shared with 
Mildred. 


Wearing a purple robe, Mildred was seated at her 
dressing table, turning her head this way and that, peering 
into the mirror. “That 


A 
A 


in the middle of the looped knot, then held a hand mirror 
back of her head. 


that he even found Mildred’s hair 
into the slit pockets of his 


“Yes, master, sir,” said Docia, her protruding tooth 
i out, 


“What are you doing?” Mildred demanded shrilly, “I 
need her!” 

“You're not dressing yet, I hope, Mildred.” 

“Have you lost your wits? We're due at the Wilsons’. I 
_ don't know what you're talking about!” 

“About your being wife to me. Now. This moment.” 
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“And ruin my hair? Really, Edward, what has come 
over you?” _—— 

“A desire for my wife. Is that so wrong?” 

“At this particular time, when I'm dressing for an impor- 
tant dinner, it’s sinful, Edward Dalton!” 

“It's been three months, Mildred. I can wait only so 


“Are you threatening me? With another woman? Me, 
your lawful wife?” 

“You know I'm in my office all day. You stop in often 
enough.” 

“You'd better be there!" 

“And I'm home every night. You know that, too.” 

“T don't know what you do when I have to take lauda- 
num.” 

“You wake in an hour, two hours. 'm always here.” 

“What’s this supposed to make me do? Throw myself on 
the bed and tear up my hair?” 

“Docia can fix your hair.” 

“What about that white wench of yours? Why don't you 
pour your filth into her? Nothing makes her look decent, 
not even that ugly brown!” : 

“And if I should do as you say?” He spoke quietly, but 
his fists clenched to keep from: grabbing her, from i 
her until her hair fell, from throwing her onto the bed 
and raping her. Maybe that was what she needed to turn 
her into a wife—a vigorous, husbandly rape. No, that 
would only make her more angry and vicious. 

“You touch that white wench, you touch any wench or 
any loose woman, any woman at all!” Mildred screamed, 
her eyes glittering. “If you do that and I find out, she'll 
pay, you'll pay, you'll wish you'd never been born!” 

Mildred's twisted, vicious-looking expression, Ed- 
ward's desire subsided as suddenly as it had sprung to life. 
“Ring for Docia,” he said. “We'll be at the Wilsons’ on 
time.” 


Even as she flounced over to the bell pull he knew 
that, for some time to come, he would have to stop even 
his five-minute visits to Clio. At times, even now, as he 
Went about town, he had the sense of being followed. 
Mildred wasn't above following him or having him fol- 


_lowed. He dared not let her find out that Clio existed. 


Chapter Seventeen 
a 


“That sounds bad,” said Hester, who knew little about 
such ailments. “Is she going to die?” 

“I don't think so. She's had spells befoah. She rests, 
and likes foah Miss Mildred and the little missies to be 
theah, Seem they help her get well.” 

Hester felt sorry for Miss Mildred and her mother, 

knew how sad she would be if her own mother had a 
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portant to the fitting of a gown. From time to time, she 
even left her own task of cutting gores for the skirt to 
trace out where Hester must leave room across the back 
so the roll of flesh between Miss Mildred’s shoulders 
wouldn't show. 

At supper that night, Edward sat at the table in relief, 
eating slowly, drinking more wine than usual with his 
meal. At last he was free to go to Clio, to spend hours 
with her every night Mildred was gone. He would have 
been on the Ramparts now, but this was the first Thurs- 
day of the month, the night Clio had asked his permission, 
since the boys had left, to have supper with her mother. 
Sometimes she even spent the night and part of the fol- 
lowing morning with her. 

After supper he sat in the library, sipping wine, waiting 
for time to pass so he could go to the Ramparts. His 
hunger for Clio built steadily, He felt a bit fuzzy-headed 


Cursing weakness, started home. He was very 
careful to walk steadily, pleased to find that he could do 
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he got to Woodlawn, the more anxious he 
arrive. He Hester would be asleep, that 
he would have to waken her, and that this would add to 
the fears that he must allay. 
Hester, however, late though it was, sat in her night- 
shift in her cubbyhole making tiny, even stitches in the 
seco 


the candle, meticulously making each stitch tiny and even. 
“Miss Mildred ordahs that every stitch on every gar- 
slaves’ things, too, be perfect,” Nell kept telling her. 


ment, too, 

“Any minute, she'll catch hold of a dress a wench has been 

wearing a month and examine the stitches and all the work 

as close her own. She examines them while 
e them, too, and latah, while in use, to see how 


“Hester,” said a voice from the open door, interrupt- 
her thoughts, “Hester, the beauty. What are you doing 
so late? Surely Nell doesn't drive you like this?” 
She started, and the needle went into her thumb. As she 

ied , blood welled, standing in a big drop. In- 
stinctively she put her thumb into her mouth to keep 
blood from getting onto her work. 

She couldn't speak. This was it. The master had come 
to take her. Even by candlelight she saw that jut of his 


The bleeding thumb still in her mouth, she watched 
him. He was pale and sweating, a bit unsteady and smell- 
ing of wine, but he seemed kind enough. She watched 
him cross to her and let him pull her thumb out of her 
mouth. 

“It’s still bleeding,” he said. “We can't have that. Hold 
still, little Hester. I'll fix it.” 

Trembling, she let her hand rest in his as he drew a 
handkerchief from his pocket, unfolded it with one hand, 
then wrapped it tightly around the thumb. “Sit still,” he 
said, then broke off a length of sewing thread and tied it 
around the handkerchief. “There. You won't get blood on 
your nightshift. Or on the cot.” 

He took her sewing from her lap, held it to the candle, 
and looked at it closely. “Very neat,” he said, putting it 
down on the table Nell had gotten for Hester. 

“You know why I'm here, Hester, so late at night?” he 
asked. Numbly, she nodded. “I mean to have my way, 
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from the chair, Edward Dalton had a fleet, sad thought 
of Clio. Clio, who had pleaded with him to do this. His 
desire flamed. It was as if he held both his beloved placée 
and this enticing white-skinned girl at the same time, as 
if they were one and the same. The same in passion, he 
thought groggily, never in love. 

He stood her on her feet. “I’m going to take off your 
nightshift,” he said. “You won't be frightened—will you?” 

Her eyes were wide, but because she must, she shook 
her head. 

He pulled the shift off over her head, then tossed it. It 
landed atop the shift that she had been sewing. 

Her eyes were on his face. She couldn't keep them 


He laid his palms on her shoulders, stroked lightly down, 
Over the curve of her breasts, along the insweep of waist, 


“Your skin,” he murmured. “Tt’s so soft!” 

“Y-yes, Master Edward, sir,” she stammered, knowing 
that she had to make some , that if she stood 
wooden and silent, she might di him. 
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Even as she had 
tng Bar ene Bhar epg _and ‘began to take off his 
clothes. He was very quick about it. Proper behavior or 
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touch became urgent, his breathing faster, 
the prod of his maleness harder. She smelled the wine he 
had and wondered if it would, before this encoun- 


drunk 
ter ended, push him to the edge of cruelty. 
Hester, little Hester,” he whispered. “You're not a 


“No, Master Edward, sir. I was raped.” - 
“This will be no rape. Do what I say, and you'll find 


to just throw you on the cot and have it over, fast and 
furious. 


He turned her to the cot. “Lie down. Rest your hands 
on the sheet near your head. eget cat tal 
seat a Reese eer Bare said. By 
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down at her. His auburn eyes roamed all over her, up 
and down. His mouth was tight but not cruel, his fea- 
tures immobile, intense. 

New fright swept her. This slowness, this savoring? 
Would it make him worse than Boss Murray? Would he 
turn fierce, tear at her, because he had waited beyond 
endurance? 

She rolled her head from one side to the other. She al- 
most moaned. Uncertain as to whether her movement 
was fear or the stirring of passion, Edward came onto the 
cot, bestriding her. Because’ he couldn't wait another mo- 
ment, another instant, not even to reassure her, he guided 

i into her with one smooth, swift thrust. 

She was hot and tight and moist, her body rigid. He 
forced himself to hold back, not to move, not yet, not 
wanting to frighten her still more. He held his breath, 
making his body rigid, forcing himself to wait. 

“Relax,” he whispered. “T'll move, I have to move, I 
can't wait. You move, too. It'll make it easier for you, 
better for me—for both of us. That's what makes the 
pleasure—moving.” 

She had scarcely time for the flashing memory of how 
it had been with Phil when the man atop her groaned and 
began to plunge slowly, deeply, in and out. Because she 
must obey, she moved when he did. She matched herself 
to his lead. He plunged faster now, harder, moaning con- 
stantly. 

At first, wine-befuddled and half-mad with need, with 
holding back at the very threshold of relief, he pre- 
tended that Hester was Clio, that he was making love to his 
place. Then he forgot that fantasy because Hester's 
movements were different—clumsy and seeking, inept and 
innocent, yet exciting beyond description. She was new, al- { 
luring youth, and he came to the very peak of passion 
and hung there, unbreathing, aware that she had reached 
no heights, had felt no joy. 

, as they lay. entwined on the narrow cot, 
he whispered, “Did I hurt you?” 

“No, Master Edward, sir.” 

“Will you let me—again—tonight?” 

“If you wish, Master Edward, sir.” 

“I do wish. For myself and for you. I want to give you 
pleasure as well as take it.” 


“Thank you, Master Edward, sir,” she murmured. And 


But he remained, cradling her, one hand roaming her 
body. She was rigid again, and he continued stroking her, 
patting her, until she relaxed and lay quiet, feeling safe 


This time he entered her slowly, ever so slowly, and she 
found the sensation not unpleasant. As soon as he moved, 
she responded to please him, and as their matched thrusts 

th = clpsithies borne wath Hig 
the end he moved very quickly, and she matched 
speed instinctively. Briefly, from deep within, she felt 
hot pulsing sensation she had suffered with Boss Mur- 
but suddenly it turned into the delightful sensations 
had known with Phil. 
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As before, she lay in the master’s arms, and he stroked 
her, and she felt no dislike of it. But she was ashamed 
Sia Aetiat isa’ tek ena Wits ‘bias aad the Places ap 
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felt. In some ways, especially in his gentle manner, the 
master reminded her of Phil. Thinking of Phil, she grew 
more miserable for what she had done. She had betrayed 
him, The misery deepened as she realized she must con- 
tinue this way whenever the master wished. 

She had no sooner thought this than he took her the 
third time, with fervor he had held back before. Again 
that hot flood rose in her, and she was swept to the edge 
of ecstasy. Tortured by love for Phil, she knew she was 

caught, She had to 
choice, none at all. 

Thus she gave reluctant consent when he asked if she 
would receive him again. “I'll do whatever you want, 
Master Edward, sir,” she murmured. 

“And like it as well as tonight?” 

“Yes, Master Edward, sir,” she said, burning with shame 
that she was probably speaking truth. 

He got up and began to dress. Then, finished, he helped 
eg ime her nightshift. “After this, I'll take precautions,” 

he said. 

“Precautions, Master Edward, sir?” 

“T'll see to it that no sucker comes of our lovemaking. 


surrender to the master. She had no 


and now the master! And only Phil’s child would she wel- 
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come, although she would not want his child growing in 
her now, for the master ‘might sell it away from her, all 
she had of him, even 


as she had been sold away from 
Mammy and Pappy. . 
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Chapter Eighteen 


to his 
stant he closed the door. When she lifted her face and 
would have shared one of their long, sweet kisses, he 
turned his face. 

“What is it, love?” she asked, “What’s wrong?” 

“T was here last night. You were with your mother.” 

“Yes, love. I knew you'd been here; there was your cigar 
smoke, So I believed, hoped, you’d come tonight. And 
now you have.” 

“But with a guilty heart,” he said, again evading her 
lips. “Don't, my darling. I have no right to kiss you. Not 
yet, not until you know.” 

“Tell me, m’sieu, love. So I may have my kisses.” 
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for it. It gladdens me that you didn’t have to suffer 
the night, and it makes me doubly happy that you 
me tonight.” 
I ve waited for you, Clio!” 

his head down, placed her lips against his, 
and murmured, “It was the wine, and it was 
We'll not speak of it again. And you are to 
time you have the need.” 
taking her kiss, pressing until he was kiss- 
“It’s you I want, only you!” 
back, and a note of alarm came into her 
didn't please you, this wench? You didn’t en- 


“She pleased me, and I enjoyed,” he said grimly. 

“Then it must continue, my love. When you can't come 
to me, when youah wife won't—you must use this wench. 
She'll soon learn how fortunate she is to have you even 
once in a while!” 

He swept her into his arms and carried her to their 
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As Hester sat uneasily sewing in her room, not knowing 
whether the master would come so soon again, her month- 
ly time began, Gratefully she put on the clean, folded rags 
she used for this purpose, knowing there would be no 
baby 


When she grew so sleepy she couldn’t hold her eyes 
open, she folded her sewing and laid it on the table. She 
put on her nightshift, blew out the candle, and went to 
bed. She scarcely had time to wonder if the master would 
come, for she was so tired, she fell into a deep sleep. 

Every night she waited, but he didn’t come. Each time 
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would come to the ears of Miss Mildred. 

Miss Mildred, in turn, would surely have Hester whipped 

and maybe even sold. She went weak at the thought. She 

couldn’t bear to stand on the slave block again. Never 

again. If the master ever does sell me, she thought, please 

God it will be to some man he knows, a thing between 
gentlemen. Or, please, please God—to Phil! 


Mildred arrived home sooner than Edward had ex- 
pected. He couldn't risk sending Clio word of this, but 
when he didn’t appear at the little house, she would under- 
stand that his wife was again at Woodlawn. 

| ekg Pate = home, they dressed for supper to- 
gether. 

“Your mother is really on the mend?” he asked, button- 
ing his shirt. “This attack wasn’t as severe as the others?” 

“That's right. Actually, it wasn’t a real attack. Just the 
vapors. Why do you ask?” she demanded. “Wasn't two 
weeks long enough for us to be away? Didn't you get 
your fill of carousing?” 

He smiled grimly. “Your jest isn’t in good taste, Mil- 
dred.” 

“It's no jest! I don’t trust you an inch! Well,” she con- 
tinued, lowering her voice so that Docia, who was empty- 
ing bath water in the next room couldn't hear, “I'm going 
to test that out tonight!” 

He looked at her and raised his eyebrows questioningly. 

“I'm going to bed with you tonight, Edward. To see if 
you're able to perform. Or if you've worn yourself out on 
fast women—or wenches!” 

“You'll find me fully able to oblige,” he countered, 
glad now that Clio’s monthly time had prevented love- 
making these past nights and that he had not gone to 
Hester. Y 

“Hmmph! There's more. You needn't take precautions 
tonight, I've decided to oblige you often enough to be- 
come enceinte one more time. But one only. If I do bear 
"a child, and it’s not a son, you can expect no more sacri- 
fice on my part.” 

Edward's pulse quickened, not at the prospect of bed- 
ding Mildred, who now had no appeal for him, but at 
the possibility of getting an heir. A white heir, who could 
carry on the name of Dalton and, in years to come, ex- 
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He went to her, held her, then kissed her twice, as 
warmly as he could manage. Given the fact that she was 
Mildred, taking into consideration the coldness of her na- 
ture, she was, actually, being as magnificent as she con- 
sidered herself to be. 

“What brought you to this wonderful decision?” he 
asked, kissing her again. He tried to keep his mind off 
Clio’s lips, to give Mildred her due. 

“Papa, in fact,” she replied. “You have him to thank, 
as well as me. Now that he's older, he wants our son, 


“I'm screening men daily,” he told her. “It won't be 
long now. I'm about to finish arrangements with one man 
who is a bit worldly but wonderfully intelligent and edu- 
cated. He can give the girls a touch of sophistication.” 

Mildred smiled, actually smiled. “About that Hester 
wench,” she said next. “I’m giving orders tomorrow to 
send her on sewing errands.” 

“But she doesn’t know her way about the streets, Mil- 
dred.” 

“She'll learn. I want her to go into shops, see the ma- 
terials, get acquainted with their quality. I don't approve 
of the—worldly—took she has in those brown shifts, but 
they do reveal that she has a flair. I'm getting her sandals 
80 she won't disgrace us going barefoot to the shops. She 
can study the fashion dolls. And she'll see ladies, not just 
myself, and observe the cut and fit of their gowns.” 

“You really do think she'll learn to be a good seam- 
stress?” 

He had scarcely thought of Hester since the night he 
had spent with her, for he had had Clio It was only now 
that he felt a tingle in his loins over Hester. 
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“Yes, I do,” Mildred said. “I intend for her to be my 
private modiste. I know talent when I see it. She’s already 
draping and pinning fabric on me—designing gowns—and 
when she's learned to cut and fit, she'll be a marvel. Some 
of the modistes are going to want her, but you're not to 
sell her, Edward, regardless of the price offered, not even 
if you can double your money.” 


availability of which he had no intention of availing him- 
self, but because Mildred was willing to give him an heir. 
Whatever her reasons, she was willing, and he knew she 
was frightened. If having her own modiste would make 
her happy, she was to have the modiste, 

At midnight, after supper and an almost friendly eve- 
ning, he bedded Mildred. He was gentle with her, and 
she didn't complain. She even moved when he moved, and 
he dared to pierce deeply, deeper with every thrust until, 
at the end, when he expelled his seed, he hoped it would 
shoot into every crevice and take root. 

He was ready to repeat the act the following night, but 
Mildred was cross and restless and would not permit any 
bed activities, She turned and tossed, murmuring that she 
was sure she was enceinte and would die, then saying that 
last night must certainly be a failure, and next month 
they would have to try again. 

“Why not next week?” Edward asked boldly, risking 
her displeasure. His thought was to save his seed, couple 
with her weekly, and perhaps thus increase the likelihood 
of conception. 

“T'll not subject myself_to that indignity more than 
once a month!” she snapped. “It’s a sensible way, too. 
We'll know exactly when the—act—took place and know 
from that when the baby will be born.” 

He had to accept this, or she would give up the whole 
idea. 

She began to have trouble sleeping again. Every night, 
against Edward's protest at first, she took laudanum drops 
and fell into a sleep that grew fitful, and then she would 
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as he could, she went into such a frenzy she almost called 
off trying to produce an heir at all, and Edward quickly 
backtracked. 


“It's too much to ask of you,” he agreed honestly. 
“You're the one to be enceinte and give birth. It's only 
coy Paco tg Mitel lle ht leh cok arc 

Regardless of their plan, her suspicions ions of him hadn't 


formed in him, and he was tormented with need for Clio, 
who, above all women, could assua: <e- 

He managed one very brief visit to her on his way to 
the brokerage in early morning. Actually, he let Tench 
drive him to the establishment, and then, when the coach- 
man had turned the corner on the way back to Woodlawn, 
he hurried on foot to the house on the die Rintapertn 

Hurriedly, he explained the situation to Clio: He told 
her, for the first time, how he had had the feeling that 
someone was following him about the city. “It's probably 
my guilty conscience,” he said, grinning. 

“It might not be, love.” 

ee ee my darling, that it may be weeks, 
even months, before—" 

“Befoah you can come to me. Even like this. It’s all 
right, deah love. The time will pass. And theah is the one 
thing you can do for me.” 

“Anything—anything,” he agreed. 

“The Hester wench.” 

“Unthinkable! I’m still ashamed of the one time.” 

“But there won't be the wine now, m'sieu. You'll be 
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was open, and he stepped into the black cubbyhole, draw- 
ing the door softly shut. 

He knelt beside the cot. “Hester,” he whispered against 
her cheek. His lips brushed her skin, and he tasted salt; 
she li 


tly. 

She woke with a start, and he put his lips on hers to 
keep her from speaking. He kissed her lips and stroked 
her cheek. He could feel her quivering. 
yey I—Master Edward,” he whispered. “Don't be 

“T'm not afraid,” she whispered. 


for something we need or the mistress 
She tells me the name of the street and of the shop, 
I ask at some of the shops when I get lost, and I do 
shopkeepers 
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Miss Mildred is such an important lady. They let me touch 

all the materials and other things.” 

“You're doing well, then. How do you like New Or- 
Y pid 


and gates and balconies—I know theah iron, but they look 
like lace.” 

She ached to ask him, in this moment of closeness, 
he knew the Bennett family and where they lived. If 
knew Phil. But she dared not. He would want to know 
why, and she couldn’t tell him. 

Phil had described the lacy ironwork to her 
Thornton. Now that she had seen it, she wished that her 
father could see it. Being a fine blacksmith, he would be 
able to do work just as beautiful, she thought. 

en- 


Anita a world of good. If only we can keep him any 
length of time. He's a restless fellow, likes to be on the 
move, and I don't know whether he'll be content.” 

“You mean he'll teach the little missies to read and 
write?” breathed Hester. 

“And spell and do sums and study Latin. You'll prob- 
ably see him every day when you go upstairs for the 
mistress’s fittings. He'll be here mornings, have dinner with 
us at noon, then go to his place near the waterfront.” 

Hester almost blurted out her own desire to learn. 


“Oh, no, Master Edward, sir! Youah never rough!” 
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The rent on his waterfront room was paid a 


advance, but he spent as little time as possible in it. His 
taste ran to rooms in the St. Louis Hotel, but his luck at 
cards had deserted him temporarily, and he was low on 
funds. So low that he didn't have the fare to travel up to 
Pittsburgh on one of the luxury steamboats. 

Highly educated, once a practicing attorney, he had 
tired of the dry routine of law and turned to the lure of 


gambling, at which he was talented, and which got into his 
blood and drove him to the tables nightly. The gam- 
bler’s life entranced him, and by the time he was thirty, he 
spent all his time on steamboats plying the rivers between 
Pittsburgh and New Orleans, flirting with unattached girls, 
flattering married women, often getting one, who was 
traveling alone, into his bed. 

At first, when Edward Dalton introduced himself and 
stated his objective—that he was seeking a polished tutor 
for his small daughters—Beau had laughed. Then, seeing 
that this stranger, a man of means, was utterly serious, 
he stared in quiet astonishment. 

Edward Dalton gazed back openly, studying, liking 
what he saw. The attorney turned gambler was six feet 
tall, slender-built but strong, and fashionably dressed. His 
skin was very white, his features so handsomely even they 
looked tq be sculpted. His mouth was firm and unreveal- 
ing. He was worldly, suave, and intelligent. He had none of 
the earmarks of the usual tutor. 

“You're serious about this matter,” Beau Kidd said at 
last, and his voice was quiet. 

“Entirely serious, sir.” 
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, you were a success 
at law, you're an intellectual genius. That you turned to 
gambling is none of my affair.” 
Beau Kidd smiled, “You doubtless know,” he said, an 
innate charm coming through, “that my luck at cards has 
against 


evenings to do as you please. 
“What I please to do is find a card game ashore or on 
the steamboats that might have the card room 


cupy himself. 
“What you do in your free time is your own affair,” 
Dalton said. “You conduct yourself as a gentleman, of 


“I trust you,” Edward Dalton said simply. “My objec- 
tive is that they not only learn books but how to conduct 
themselves with a man of the world. I consider this extra 
preparation and insurance for the future. As you know, we 
are very active in A - 

“I see your point,” Beau Kidd said refiectively. 

“My wife is in accord, I've taken the liberty of dis- 
cussing you with her.” 

“This has come as a surprise to me,” the gambler mused. 
“And not at all unwelcome, I might add. However. There 
is the time element.” 

“We'd want you to stay as long as you would, sir. T'd 
engaged on at least a 
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board the first upriver boat.” 

“That's why I ask for the assurance of a year at a time,” 
Edward admitted. 

Suddenly Beau Kidd smiled. “Agreed!” he exclaimed, 
his voice warm and almost eager. “Even if my luck turns, 
If it turns while I play ashore, I'd be taking a real gamble 


ton. 
The following Monday, Beau Kid 
lawn in a hired carriage. He had won 
ect and thus could arrive at his place of employment 


ing the grape and leaf pattern of the gates. 
A butler showed him to the library, where Mildred Dal- 


described that faraway city and promised them that if 
they learned quickly, they could read even more about it. 
And then, because they were so bright and eager, he 
found himself promising to tell them a river story every 
day on which they did their lessons properly. 


rivacy, a place to bring his women. 
Doubtless there were nubile wenches at Woodlawn— 
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with them. In any event, things were working out to his 
advantage. 


He seldom used a carriage, the long walk between the 
waterfront and Woodlawn providing him with daily exer- 
cise, He was satisfied with the flatness of his belly and the 
overall strength of his body and meant to keep himself 


fit. 

One day as he was leaving Woodlawn, the goodbyes of 
his young pupils still in his ears, he made for the small 
gateway that led to the street. His objective was to select 
the prettiest girl he could find and engage her for the 
afternoon. 

‘As he went onto the sidewalk, he saw ahead of him @ 
slender figure in brown with a brown tignon on her head. 
Hearing his footsteps, she turned, and he discovered that 
she was no servant, regardless of the shift, the tignon, and 
sandals. Her skin was white, her eyes @ soft, deep brown. 

For an instant he didn't know what to do or say. She 
had stopped, pressing herself against the wall to give him 
room to pass, and he, Beau Kidd, who had frequented the 
finest ballrooms, didn’t know what to do. 

Instinctively, he stopped. “Good afternoon,” he said. 

“Good afternoon, master, sir.” 

“You,” he inquired, feeling his way, “are from Wood- 
lawn?” 

“Yes, master, sir. I'm Nell’s helper. She's the seam- 


“You're the white-skinned wench!” he exclaimed. “The 
one they all talk about, even Francie and Anita.” 

“I—yes, master, sir, I suppose I am, My name is Hes- 
ter.” 

He looked at her, bemused. She was the. most beautiful 
girl he had ever seen, she was as white as he was, and she 
was a wench, He wondered, swiftly,.if he could get her to 
his room. She was black of blood, true, but it didn’t show, 
and her beauty and what he could swear was purely inno- 
cent allure blotted out his aversion to wenches, To this 
wench, at any rate, Even though he suspected that Dalton 
used her, he decided that he, too, would have her sooner 
or later. : . 

“I'm Master Beau Kidd,” he told her. “The tutor.” 
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saw enough that she was awed by his handsomeness, his 
assured manner, and his fine clothes. She even noted his 
open admiration of her and felt her cheeks burn. Then she 
recalled that he was a tutor, and that enhanced him fur- 
ther 


still. 

“It’s ridiculous for us to just stand here,” he said. 
“Where were you going?” 

“Nell is sending me to a shop on Royal Street, Master 
Kidd, sir. To match some thread,” she repli 

“Run along, then,” he told her. “I'm certain Nell wants 
you back promptly. As for myself, I feel like strolling. So 
you go first.” 

She gave him a small bow, then murmured, “Thank 
you, Master Kidd, sir,” and went running to the corner, 
where she turned toward the shopping area. He walked 


along slowly, toying with ways of getting her into his bed. 


Now that she had seen him, had actually spoken with 
him, Hester was more entranced than ever that such a 
tutor came to Woodlawn five mornings a week. She recog- 
nized the same qualities in his speech as those in Phil’s 
and Master Edward’s, which made her long more deeply 
than ever to just listen—even one time—to lessons in 
the library. 

There came a morning when the mistress decided to do 
the shopping herself and take Nell along, leaving Hester 
behind. She would also stop at the brokerage, she 
announced, and bring the master home for dinner. 

Their departure was like a gift to Hester. The mistress 
frequently went to the brokerage, but those trips were 
short, and she never took Nell with her. Today she would 
be gone much longer. 

Hester waited to make certain they didn't come back 
for some forgotten item. Then, silent, on bare feet; she 
passed the kitchen. Horace was there, polishing silver. Han- 
nah was making a cake, Docia was tidying the mistress's 
rooms, and the other maids were turning out the remainder 
of the second floor. 

Like a shadow, Hester flitted to the library, put her 
hand on the door knob, and waited. She laid her ear 
against the wood but could hear nothing. 

Holding her breath, she turned the knob, ever so slowly 
opened the door a crack, and listened. Now she could ~ 
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hear their voices, but not the words, not clearly. She 
pushed the door a bit further and stood quaking and 'lis- 


“Rose,” she heard one of the little girls say. 

“Close your book, Francie. Keep your finger in to 
mark the place. Now spell the word, spell rose,” said the 
tutor. : 

“R-o-s-c;” Francie spelled distinctly. “Rose. That's an 
easy one, Mr. Kidd! Why do we have to spell easy words 
we already know from reading the book?” 

“Because people sometimes forget how to spell a word,” 
he said pleasantly, “even easy ones. And educated people 
never spell any word incorrectly.” 

“R-o-s-e—rose,” whispered Hester, at the door. “Rose,” 
she said aloud, softly. 

There was a sudden silence in the library, a sense of 
listening. Hester held her breath. Had they heard her? Oh, 
why had she been so foolish? 

“Take your spelling books,” the tutor said now. “Turn 
to page nine. I'm going to step out of the room for a 
moment. When I come back, I want you to be able to 
spell all six of those words.” 

Hester turned to flee, but he was out the library door, 

it closed behind him, before she had gone three 
steps. “Wait!” he ordered, speaking low. 

Quivering, she stopped, her throat stiff and dry. He put 
a hand on her arm, drew her into the front parlor, and 
closed the door. 

She had never been in this room. She had a confused 
impression of pink and blue and crystal and white mar- 
ble and many cushions. Of too much of everything. 

The tutor let go of her arm. He regarded her soberly. 
“What were you doing at the library door, little beauty?” 
he asked. 

. “L-listening, Master Kidd, sir.” 

“Listening to what?” 

oe spelling lesson, Master Kidd, sir.” 


“B-because I like it, Master Kidd, sir. I—TI'd like to 
learn books.” ; 

“But you have no way to learn. Is that the trouble?” 

“Yes, Master Kidd, sir. Wenches can't go to lessons.” 

Beau gazed at her, reading her fright. So, he thought, 
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she is starved for learning. “We can remedy that,” he said. 
“T'll teach you.” 

“T-thank you, Master Kidd, sir, but Miss Mildred would 
nevah allow it. I'm to learn to be her private modiste. 
That takes all my time.” 

“Til teach you in secret, Hester. If you pay me.” 

“I haven't any money, Master Kidd, sir. There’s no way 
I can get any.” 

“You're not a virgin, are you?" he asked. 

“No, Master Kidd, sir,” she said, confused and be- 
wildered. 

“Master Edward—does he—?” 


She dropped her gaze miserably. Her whole body 
burned. 


“So. The lessons—and the payment—both must be se- 
cret,” he said. “You get time away from Woodlawn, as 
I hear it from the little girls, to go about the shops. How 
often?” 

“Three aftahnoons a week, Master Kidd, sir. It’s part 
of my training, Nell says.” 

“Splendid. You'll be taught books, and you'll pay for 
it without money.” 

“H-how, Master Kidd, sir?” 

“Tl meet you at the riverfront. Take you to my room. 
So you'll know where it is. I'll get you books. Once a 
week, I'll instruct you in them. And once a week—twice, 
if you can manage the time—you’ll pay me, right after 
your lesson. How does that sound?” 

“I don't undahstand the paying, Master Kidd, sir.” 

“A simple matter, my pretty. You go to bed with me, 
For a short time. I teach you books. You give me plea- 
sure.” 

She felt herself blanch. 

“Isn't that a fair exchange, Hester? For something you 
want so much? Isn’t it?” 


Chapter Twenty 
a 


Stunned, Hester looked straight into his hooded gray 
eyes. They gazed back, steady and unrelenting. 

“Have you found any .other way to get an education?” 
he asked. 

“N-no, Master Kidd, sir.” 

“Do you think you'll get another opportunity—ever?” 

Wide eyed, she shook her head. Her mind was in tur- 
moil. It flew and darted, turned back upon itself, then 
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aster Edward. Suppose he found out? What would he 
Sell on the block again, have her whipped, or 


Her fate flaming, she nodded. : 
“What's your decision? The offer is simple, but 
peat it. You come to my room. I instruct you from 
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“There’s no need for that. Either you want an educa- 
tion, or you don’t want it. So make your decision right 


no conscious volition, her mind filled with the 

vision of books and the wonders they held, she felt her- 

self nod agreement. The decision was made, She swal- 
miserab 


“Good wench! You'll not be sorry. I find I’m an ade- 
quate teacher, to judge from the speed with which the 
little girls learn. I believe that you're almost as intelligent 
as they are, and certainly more anxious to learn.” 

His words sent elation through her. Phil would want 
her to have the education, ob, he would! He would even 
understand the bed part. 

“This afternoon,” the tutor said. “Do you go to the 
shops this afternoon?” 

“No, Master Kidd, sir. Not until tomorrow.” 

“At what hour?” 

“Right aftah noon dinner, Master Kidd, sir.” 

“Splendid! I'll leave here a bit later tomorrow. You 
wait, just outside the wall. I'll lead the way, a square 
ahead of you, to my room. You'll see where I enter, Wait 
a bit—three or four minutes, Then, after you've looked 
around and made certain no one you know has seen you, 
tap at the door. My room opens onto Chartres Street.” 

ae ee Master Kidd, sir? How will I go to the 


“Damn! You've got to know the way to my place. To- 
morrow I'll give you a short lesson, one. you'll not have to 
pay for. Then you can h to the shops—they let you 
in at that hour, the siesta how?” 

“The important ones do, Master Kidd, sir. Miss Mil- 
dred is such a good customer.” 

“So, you'll do what you must at the shops quickly, Our 
arrangement is going to require delicate timing; you must 
always get back to Woodlawn when you're expected. 
Otherwise, you'll be in disfavor, and it could even lead to 
your actions being discovered and the loss of my own 
employment.” 

“Oh, Master Kidd, sir!” Hester whispered. “It sounds 
very dangerous!” 
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“Not if we're careful. We'll allow one hour for both 
lesson and payment. Can you manage your errands that 
one. day a week and get back to Woodlawn on time?” 

She considered. “I can run very fast. I'm told to take 
my time in the shops, being careful not to bother the shop- 
keepers.” 

“What has this to do with timing?” he asked, his eye 
the door as though he suspected someone might come 


“Tl take less time in each shop,” she explained. “And 
I'll run very fast.” 


“You'd better ‘not run at all. It’s certain to draw atten- 


“Sew, then.” He went to the door, glanced up and 
down the corridor, signaled to her that it was safe, and 


through that gate now, what would happen? 

As she often did, she toyed with the idea of one day 
asking some slave the location of the Bennett home, but 
again she gave up the idea. She dared not bring shame 
on Phil; the very slave she asked might 
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ly made. 

She felt herself blushing about the bed and turned 
her back to it. In so doing, she caught Beau's eyes as 
they flashed hungrily over her. 

“Sit at the table, Hester,” he said. 

She did so. He opened a drawer in the table and lifted 
out a small, worn book. She saw paper, a pen, and ink in 
the drawer, and her pulse quickened. This was it! This was 
the moment in which her education was to begin! She was 
almost gasping with excitement and had to breathe deeply 
and steadily to calm herself. 

He pulled the other chair up beside hers, opened the 
book, and spread it on the table. There was the picture of 
a child's bright red ball on the first page, and below it let- 
ters. 


“Have you learned your letters?” Beau Kidd asked. 

“Only in my own name—Hester, Master Kidd, sir. 
Granny Myrtle taught me to write them in dirt. She 
taught me to count to fifty.” 

Beau Kidd put one finger under the letters in the book. 
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There were four of them. “What does that word say, 


Hester?” 

“Ball!” she whispered in wonder. “It says ball!” 

He pointed to the opposite page on. which was a picture 
of a small boy. There were three letters under it. 

“Boy!” Hester cried. “It says boy, doesn’t it, Master 


sir?” 

He gazed at her in surprise. “You are quick!" he ex- 
claimed. He returned to the first page and indicated each 
letter in turn. “B-a-l-l. That spells ball.” He moved the 
finger. “B-o-y, that spells boy. Now. Let me hear you spell 
them.” 


Frowning in concentration, she pointed out each letter 
in the word ball and spelled it correctly. Then she did 
the same with the word boy. 

“Perfect!” Master Kidd exclaimed. “Do it again. Read 
the words, then spell them. After that, close the book and 
see if you can spell them from your mind only.” 

She obeyed, and he laughed. “I never saw such a quick 
study! Not that I've had much experience. Not with a 
wench—” He shook his head. “Remarkable!” 

He took out a pen, ink, and paper. He dipped the pen 
into the ink, printed two words on the paper and blotted 
them carefully. Then he pointed to the first word. “What 
does it say?” . 

“Boy,” she replied promptly. “And the other one, ball.” 

“I'll make you an alphabet,” he said. “You've grasped 
these words so quickly without it that—but you need the 
alphabet.” 

“Alphabet, Master Kidd, sir?” 

He began to write. “The letters,” he explained. “Words, 
all words, are made up of letters. You can hide this paper 
eee kien wee 9 Here ¥en. 

“That's the same letter that’s in boy and ball,” she cried 
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through J to her and had her repeat them until she had 
them memorized, which she did quickly. 

Then he folded the paper and gave it to her. “When you 
study these, knowing them by memory will help you to 
identify them. Next week, I expect you to recognize each 
one when I write it by itself.” 

Smiling, she secreted the paper in her tignon. 

Beau took out his watch and glanced at it. “How quick 
you are. We did all this in half an hour! It’s a pleasure to 
teach you!” 

Hester was so excited over her first lesson that she felt 
guilty about accepting it free. Haltingly, she told him so. 

She caught the glitter in his eyes, saw them travel her 
form, and could all but feel them looking through her shift. 
“We made a bargain,” he reminded her. “I was to give 
you one lesson free.” 

“But the lesson was so fast,” she said, “that there's as 


“I'm so taken by your beauty,” he said, “so excited by 
your sparkle and enthusiasm that I stand ready to be 
paid. Agreement or no agreement.” 

“T'm willing, Master Kidd, sir,” she whispered. 

She took the folded paper out of her tignon and laid 
it on the table. He was undressing as she unwound the 
tignon and hung it on a chair. Swiftly he draped 
garments on the other chair and turned just as she 
her shift off, her auburn hair tumbling far down her 

For an instant they stood looking at each other. 
God, he thought, what a wench! He started 
ready, but he didn't forget to snatch up a towel 
way. 

Looking at Beau Kidd, Hester decided he 
handsome than anyone in the world but Phil. She 
push her onto the bed, but the thought of Phil 
made her cry out that she couldn't go through with as 
then she believed that Phil would want her to 
Stas guar Saxe eke ke cake aon 
manner in which she was doing it, and she prayed to Phil, 
even as Beau was positioning her, Forgive me—please 
forgive me. ... And then the prayer vanished. 

“Get on your hands and knees,” Master Kidd directed, 
“Buttocks in the air.” 

She was clumsy about it, but he helped her until she 
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was arranged to his liking. She gasped when he thrust 
into her woman part from behind; it felt different 
had felt before. 

“You don’t have to move,” he said. “Just 

She tensed, set her jaw, and held her breath. She 
strained against the mattress to keep her position, but 
time after time his lunges almost pushed her onto her 
face. He began to groan and murmur, to thrust faster 
and harder, and then she felt him withdraw, and she 


round, you sit on me.” 

i , she watched him lie flat, the soles of his feet 
on the mattress, his knees spread. His part was big and 
stiff, and at this she marveled; Master Edward needed to 
rest between times. She wondered if this ability made 
Master Kidd more manly, stronger. 

“Straddle me—no, facing me,” he directed. “Now, let 
me enter—that’'s a good girl.” He moved beneath her and 
groaned. “Next, we play a game,” he continued. “I'm a 
stallion, and you're a horsewoman. You bounce up and 
down, careful to keep us linked, and I gallop and buck. 
“You have to hit hard on the downthrust to keep us to- 
gether. Now—start!” 

They went into wild, hard motion. At first the bounce 
and upstroke hurt her, but gradually she began to get 
used to it, Again he was groaning, even cursing, and this 
time, before he pushed her away and reached for his 
towel, that sudden, inner hotness that was so wicked with 
anyone but Phil took her, and she moaned with it. 

“Wash up if you like, though there’s no need,” Beau 
told her. “You're clean as you were when you came into 
this room and always will be.” 

She dressed rapidly, then began to wind the tignon 
around her head. When it was tucked in, she hid the al- 
phabet paper in it. “I thank you for the lesson, Master 
Kidd, sir,” she said. “And for—” Her face burning, she 
motioned to the towel on the bed. 

“Oh, that,” he said carelessly, reaching for his clothes. 
“There'll be no black suckers born with the features of 
Beau Kidd. Not even yours, lovely as you are. I'll not mix 
my blood with Negro blood.” 








Chapter Twenty-one 
Hi 


but she was no happy bride. 
“You didn’t like it, did you?” he asked, getting back into 
his nightshirt. 


“It’s horrible!” - 

“You'd better not deprive me. I won't tolerate it.” 

“I'll do my wifely duty! But nothing can make me like 
it! So don’t try!” 
ae att db a tect A fg 

“Because we need heirs, that's why!” she spat. “We 
need at least two sons!" 

“Why two?” 
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“One to inherit my plantation and one to inherit Thorn- 
ton! And maybe a third son to inherit other plantation 
Jand we'll buy! The Drummonds will be the most powahful 
plantahs in the state of Mississippi, and I'll be the one 


suckers! One son is all we'll have. I don’t like the nasty 
little brats, and one is all I'll put up with!” 

“I don't like them, either!” she cried, her eyes wild. 
“But we've got to have them to be a powah in the state! 
I plan to turn them ovah to mammies to raise—I don't 
want them in my sight any more than you do!” 

George, who had achieved some pleasure from Eve on 
this night, considered her plan to have two or three sons. 
It took only brief thought. He would not have screaming 
brats infesting Thornton. One heir, that was all. He kept 
silent about this; if he debated the question with Eve, she 
might get hysterical or even swoon, and he didn’t want 
that kind of uproar. 

She would find out in time. After his heir was born, he 
wouldn't touch her in bed. It was as simple as that. Let 
her berate and carry on and demand if she wanted to 
lower herself; he would be adamant. 


It was at breakfast the next morning, which they took 
with Thorne Wabash in the dining room, that Eve made 
her second move. She frowned sharply when she saw the 
older man take his usual place at the head of the table, 
with a place set for her at his right and one for George 
at his left. 

Thorne caught the frown. “What’s wrong with you, 
Eve?” he demanded. 

“Nothing, suh,” she said shortly, and laid her napkin 
across her lap. 

“A bride doesn't frown on the first morning of her mar- 
riage,” he pressed. “I must know everything that goes on 


“Well,” she snapped, “if you must know, I'm surprised 
that George isn't sitting at the head of the table, with 
myself at the foot, as befits the mistress of the house.” 

“Evel” George exclaimed angrily..“Remember who 
you're speaking to!” 
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“My grandson is right, young woman,” said Thorne 
Wabash sternly. “He isn't the master here yet, nor are you 
the mistress. When you are—when I'm no longer in exis- 
tence—then George will sit at the head of this table and 
you at the foot. Not one moment before.” 

“You owe Grandfather an apology!” George said fierce- 


ly. 

“I meant no harm,” Eve said clearly. “If I’m anxious to 
take my propah place as mistress of Thornton—you said 
you want me to oversee the running of the house, suh— 
it seemed to me that the seating should be propah.” 

“It is proper,” Thorne said coldly. “Now. I suppose you 
have other things on your mind—being a woman, and 
with the duties of directing the house slaves. Out with 
them, here and now. I haven't the patience to be con- 
fronted with a constant stream of minor irritations such 
as this.” 

Eve inclined her head deliberately and waited to speak 
until Old Dewey had served the meal and gone back to 
the kitchen: When she spoke, her words came smoothly, 
as though she had rehearsed them. 

“It is my wish and my plan to decorate the interior of 
Thornton, Grandfather.” ; 

“Decorate? What the hell’s wrong with the way it is?” 

“Some of the velvets show wear, as do the carpets, The 
furniture is old-fashioned, and George and I, being young 
and expected to entahtain the countryside, need things 
modern.” 

The older man glared at her, speechless. 

“Besides, the colahs must be changed. All of them.” 

“For what reason?” demanded Thorne hotly. “These 
colors are deep and vivid, and the ladies call them jewel- 
toned.” 


“They're wrong for me,” Eve said steadily. “I have pale 
gold hair, and my eyes are a delicate blue and my skin the 
purest white. I am like a fragile, delicate jewel. To display 
my looks, I require rooms decorated in powdah blue, 
powdah pink——very delicate—with touches of gold.” 

“I never heard such tomfoolery!” shouted Thorne Wa- 
bash. “What do you think you are—a portrait that needs 
a special light?” 

“You've got the idea exactly, Grandfather, suh!” ex- 
claimed Eve. “Oh, I know it doesn’t please you, but when 
you see how this whole house will bloom with delicate 
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beauty—and know you can afford it, You can for 


q 
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not in my lifetime! I'm through with catering to female 
whims, with fixing up houses to display a certain beauty— 
or lack of it!” 

“Suh! Do you imply I lack beauty?” 

“I imply only one thing, Mrs, George Drummond. You 
can spend all you like on clothes—George can buy you a 
few jewels—but the seating at table and the redecoration 
of Thornton will never come to pass during my lifetime! I 
like things the way they are, I'm the master, and they re- 
main as they are!” 


Later, in their rooms, George and Eve quarreled vio- 

lently. 
“You let him talk to me as if I were a wench!” Eve 
accused. “Why didn’t you speak up for me? I'm youah 
wife—youah bride—the mothah of your future sons! You 
could at least have taken my side about decorating! In- 
stead, you just sat there and ate your ham and grits! Why 
didn't you take up for me—why?” 

“Because he’s the master,” George told her furiously. 
“Because if we don't toe the mark with the old man— 
what do you think I've been doing all these years?—he'll 
change his mind and leave Thornton to somebody else! 
Phil, even! And I'm telling you now to keep your mouth 
shut and do what he wants!” 

“And when he dies? Will you let me have my way 
then?” 

“T don't see anything wrong with the house.” 

“But by the time he—it'll keep running down, the velvet 
thinnah—the carpets—! You want Thornton to be the 
showplace of the state, don't you?” 

“Ce ” 


“Well, then!” 

“What you want'd cost a fortune.” 

“So? It'll be worth a fortune, won't it? To have the 
finest place in the state! To have it talked about in New 
Orleans, maybe.” 

ag es Bkcod ment cto Se snapped George 
thinking of the enormous cost, yet wanting the finest home 
in the world. He wouldn't even give Eve the satisfaction of 
a half-promise, but went out to inspect the fields. 
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i She 
stood at the door, waiting for him to peer out and make 
certain no one he knew was walking by before she went 
out. 


When she didn’t move aside, he looked at her in sur- 
prise. “Why, Hester, what is it?” 

“A favor I'd like to ask of you, Master Kidd, sir.” 

“I don't know whether I can grant it. If I can, I will. 
Speak out.” 

“I wonder, Master Kidd, sir, if you know the Bennett 
family?” she asked, her heart thundering. “Mr. Bennett is 
an attorney.” 


“They were kind to me at the plantation, Master Kidd, 
sir. ” 


“Ah. At—what was the name of it?” 
“Thornton, Master Kidd, sir.” 


“I can find out easily enough. But you can't go calling 
on white people because they were once kind to you, 
Hester.” 


“Very well, Master Kidd, sir,” she agreed, giving up her 
treasured lessons for knowledge of Phil. 

“You consider it a fair exchange? You won't sulk?” 

“It's fair, Master Kidd, sir. I nevah—" 

“Never, Hester. Sound your r’s, always.” 

“Thank you, Master Kidd, sir. I never sulk.” 

He studied her, and his firm mouth relaxed. “No. You 
never do. That's one of your charms. See to it that it re- 
mains a part of you.” 

“Yes, Master Kidd, sir.” 

He opened the door and motioned that it was safe for 
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to leave, and she went, walking quietly, turning the 
corner, She felt like skipping, like running to the 
that would attract attention. Her glowing heart, 
joy that soon she would know where Phil lived and 
see his house, filled her with anticipation. 
very next time she went to Beau Kidd’s room, there 
no books out, nor did she expect them. The bed 
and Beau was wearing only a dark blue robe. 
Burning with the need to know if he had located Phil’s 
house, she held back the question. She let him undress her 
and slowly wind the tignon off her head. When she stood 
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full hour with you! What a gift!” He bent his head, put 
his lips over hers, and kissed her, running the tip of his 
tongue between her teeth. Suddenly he withdrew his 
tongue and urged her onto the bed. 

She lay flat, awaiting his pleasure. He might want her 
on her knees; he might start with her sitting on him that 
peculiar way, or he might take her from the side as he 
sometimes did, or even directly atop her, as Master Ed- 
ward always did. 

“We've time for something new today,” he murmured. 

He stretched on his back, drew her hand over, and 
placed it on his male part. “Take hold,” he directed. 
“Press me. Embrace me.” 

She did as he said. He was distended and hard, though 
his skin had the quality, almost, of velvet, and this amazed 
her. She pressed a bit more firmly, and he moaned. Be- 

wondered what he would do next. 

“Kiss me!” he whispered. “Kiss me now!” 

She let go of him, lifted herself to her elbow, and put 
her lips on his. He turned his head aside before she could 
com ie kiss, 

“Not there, you innocent! Kiss where you held me!” 

Her insides seemed to lurch. She couldn't do it. This 
wasn't natural. Phil had been natural, and Master Ed- 
ward. Even the overseer, in his cruel and violent passion, 
had been natural. . 

“Hester,” Beau Kidd groaned. “Don’t make me suffer! 
I've waited for this, dreamed of it. It's a part of our 
bargain!” 
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Because of that, because she had made a bargain with 
him and this was what he demanded, she gripped him 
anew. 

“Straddle me,” he instructed. “Keep the grip, then kiss.” 

Dazed, she sat astride his legs, held that vel 
and lowered her head. Her lips came onto him, and she 
kissed. Her stomach convulsed, and she swallowed, hard. 
She couldn't throw up. Not now, not here. Not because 
of anything Master Kidd demanded, because he was going 
to give her the information for which she so longed. 

Of Lites 'P SToaned. “From the top to the tip—a string 
es.” 

Sickened, she did as he said. When she miraculously 
reached the end and would have lifted her head, he 
grasped it on each side and held it in place. 

“Take me into your mouth!” he moaned. 

Her stomach convulsed again, and her lips parted be- 
cause of it. Quickly he pushed past them. It was over in 
just a moment, And this time she did throw up, using his 
slops bucket. 

“Here, rinse your mouth,” he said, putting a glass of 
water into her hand. His tone was patient, even kind. 
Gently he guided her, once more, to the bed. 

He lay down and pulled her into his arms. “You didn't 
like that, not at all, did you, Hester?” 

“I'm sorry, Master Kidd, sir,” she whispered, somehow 
keeping revulsion out of her voice. 

“You'll learn to like it,” he assured her, “T'll not ask it 
often, butet you come into it gradually.” 

“You never—before—” she dared, frightened and re- 
volted. 

“Dalton never did that?” 

“Oh, no, Master Kidd, sir!” > 

“He either doesn’t want to frighten you, or he doesn't 
know what he’s missing. There's nothing—peculiar—gbout 
any of the things in which we indulge, Hester. There's no 
reason why lovemaking must be in one position and only 
one. I've taught you several methods and will teach you 
more, You need keep only one thing in mind—whatever 
@ man does to a woman—or a wench—in bed that gives 
them pleasure isn't wrong or unnatural. Our bodies are 
made to be enjoyed. Can you grasp that?” 

“Y-yes, Master Kidd, sir,” she said hesitantly. If Phil 
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might be timid, but she would give him the delight he 
wanted. 

The rest of the hour, to her relief, was spent in simpler 
acts. Once or twice she even felt a flash of that hot, con- 
suming pleasure she had known with Phil. 


After the second hour-long session, Beau ay told 
her where the Bennett house was located. On her preyed 


her steps lest she be late getting back to Woodlawn. 

Almost daily, she walked past Phil's house. Never did 
she see any movement. 

It was on a day in April, when she was on her way back 
to Woodlawn, that she saw a black girl slip through those 
gates, a market basket on her arm. On impulse, she 
crossed over and timidly accosted the girl, who was young- 
er than herself, and very black. 

She looked up in surprise as Hester approached, stared 
at her skin, then, reassured by the tignon, smiled. “You 
a new wench around heah?” she asked. 

“No,” Hester said, her pulse drumming. “I belong to 
some people on another street.” 
me belonged to the Bennetts all my life,” said the 

“Bohn heah. I'm Bev. I go to mahket fo’ the 
cook.” 

“Ts the Bennett family large?” Hester asked, feeling her 
way. “Do you have many people to market for?” 

“Jus’ the mastah an’ the mistress, And the young mas- 
tah, when he home.” 

Hester waited, not daring to ask where the young mas- 
Bee i See aS, WNG at Pe Te ee eee 
own accord 

“You got lots of folks to mahket fo’?” asked Bev. f 

Hester shook her head. “Just the master and mistress 
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and the little missies,” she said. Let the girl think that she, 
too, went to buy food. Thus, if she mentioned this con- 
versation, Hester's identity wouldn't be suspected. 

“No han’some young mastah at yo’ house?” asked Bev. 

“No. None.” 

“They the one at ouah house, when he home.” 

Cautiously, Hester asked the one question she couldn’t 
resist asking. She managed to frame it as a statement, 
“Some young gentlemen go abroad,” she said. 

Bev looked dazed. “Wheah that?” 

“They get on a ship and sail to other countries, England 
and France. Far across the ocean.” ~ 

“Not ouah young mastah! He travel with whut he call a 
showboat. He a actah. The showboat, it go up an’ down 
the rivah, an’ he acts. He got to be awful smart to act. 
That wheah he is now, and the mistress, she said that next 
wintah, ‘stead of spendin’ time at home, he goin’ to be in 
8 cold place wheah the rivahs begin.” 

z ” Hester murmured, then knew she shouldn't 
have said it. However, she decided, Bev wouldn't remem- 
ber the name of Pittsburgh, and she herself, now that she 
knew where Phil was, would rarely come past his house. 
So even if Bev did tell that a white-skinned wench. had 
known the name of the city where the young master 
would spend the winter, no connection could be made 
between herself and Phil. It was vital that she keep any 
embarrassment away from Phil. 


January came again, and Hester was sixteen. Another 
year went by, and she was seventeen. She had reached her 
full growth; her love for Phil had grown with her body. 

She still wore dark brown, not shifts now, but simple 


was now designing, cutting, and fitting every garment 
Mildred and the little girls wore. 
_ _ She continued to go to bed with both white men and 
had come to compare them to each other and to Phil. 
Sometimes, when Edward or Beau was making love to her, 
she tried that it was Phil, but the ee 
sweet passion she sought escaped her always now and 
her throbbing for her beloved. 
She went to the riverfront often, seeking showboats, 


shops for small, unusual items. ¢ 

“I'm seventeen,” she replied. “I am grown up.” 

“You're a miracle,” he told her. “I'd wager there’s not 
a white girl, and you could pass for white anywhere, in 
all the world as beautiful as you.” 

“Thank you, Master Kidd, sir. You flatter me.” 


He gestured “But such is not the situation. When I do go, 
Hester, I'll not tell you goodbye—it would hurt. I'll just 
go. Please understand.” 

She inclined her head. She liked him and had come to 
understand that his strange ways of making love were a 
natural part of him. She had learned to accept them, but 


She kept this idea to herself, and it warmed her and 
grew. For the first time she deliberately evaluated her life 
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and was 


patiently for the 


almost to his maleness. This 


her freedom. 
doorknob, a pleased and friendly ex- 


for the first time, she waited im 

, slowly, the way he liked. She stroked his 
excited him. When he had had her twice 

she asked him to wait a moment. He stood, 


mind. She would buy 
It was almost a week before he did so. She serviced 


him carefully. 
“I have a request, Master Edward,” she murmured. 


chest, down across his belly, 
always 

ready to go, 

his hand on the 
pression on his face. 
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, “now or ever. Not only 

the mistress that 

have false 

lled modiste makes 
home.” 


ath ia et 
Master Edward, sir.” 
in bed, but I've promised 
for the sewing. So you won't 


can keep you 
the fact that you are an unexce! 
certain that Woodlawn is to be your permanent 


“It can't be, Hester,” he said 
I want you 


— 
“Yes, 
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Chapter Twenty-three 


once-a-month pattern. After some additional attempts to 
persuade her to increase this to once a week, after endur- 
ing her screams, tears, and threats, Edward desisted. 
He lost the sense of being followed, persisted in his 
after-supper walks, and made regular visits to Clio. 


susp 
and resumed her unexpected visits to the brokerage, 
took his walk but refrained from going to the Ramparts. 
was at these times, which lasted a fortnight or more, that 
he went to Hester in the deep of night. 

In February of 1860, Mildred was again called to 
Natchez. Both her parents were ill, her mother from her 
heart, her father with a minor stroke. 

“T'll not be here for our next encounter,” Mildred told 
Edward as they prepared for bed. “I expect you to remain 
the gentleman you've always been while I’m away.” 

“Yes, Mildred. Yet you're always suspicious.” 

I know your appetite for a woman! You're 
worse than most gentlemen, of that I’m convinced.” 

“Perhaps I need it more,” he said quietly. “It could be 
that if you'd been more generous all these years, things 
would have been happier for both of us.” 

“I've two daughters to prove my generosity, Edward 
Dalton!" She gave him a sharp look, and she frowned. 
“Heaven help you if you ever betray me! You're mine, 
my husband. I have no regrets. I grant you sufficient mari- 
tal rights, and I'm prepared to risk my life for you— 
again—by enceinte. Need I remind you of that? 

What more can you ask?” 
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“Nothing, Mildred, I'm asking nothing.” 
“Nor am I. I'm only reminding you of my rights.” _ 


No? de Veked “You incw’ Va toate shoul sy 
parents, know I’m tired and worn out from overseeing pred 
packing, yet suggest that we—! Absolutely not! I sim- 


she never would have used it. 


It was a relief to have her out of the house. Edward 
missed the children and the way they came running when 
he got home. He told Beau Kidd to look on the time his 
students were away as a paid vacation. 

“Enjoy yourself,” he said. “I know you'll make the girls 
study a bit harder when they get back.” 

“That I shall,” Beau replied, and smiled. “All I need do 
is increase the size of their assignments. They'll catch up 


Assuming that Mildred would be in Natchez close to a 
month, Edward went to Clio nightly, adhering to his pat- 
tern of the long after-supper walk. Though he had to 
force himself to do so, he left the little house on the 
Ramparts at nine o'clock, just as he did when Mildred 
was at home, so that Horace, when he opened the door, 
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He kissed her deeply, his passion roused. “We'd only 
have to give her up, my love,” he reminded her. “I can't 


She wept, pressing her salty lips to his, her 
curves against him. Their lovemaking was hotter, 
er, than it had been in months, but at the end he made 
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» certain she was protected. 


Mildred and the girls returned in three weeks. As she 
moved about the suite, overseeing Docia'’s unpacking, Mil- 
dred announced that her parents were well on the way to 


ee 


know soon enough if that’s true!” she said, unac- 
countably vicious. 


what I've been through, worrying about Mama and Papa, 
you know I've had to travel home, a woman alone with 
two children and a wench. Yet you 
the very night I arrive! Without even an hour’s rest!” 

“T'm sorry, Mildred,” he said, meaning it. “It's only 
that in the past—well, you've suspected me and tested me 
in that manner.” 


down, I'll be here.” 

“Of course, my love,” Clio whispered. 

“Damn!” he gritted. “I'm not going to do it! I'm coming 
to you! Let her find out! Let it be in the open! I'm sick of 
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city could look at you and know of me, 
ve a placée, and smile and make jests— 
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ying her 
made about her, he gave in. “I'll keep 
they've been,” he promised. “But remem- 

night I'm deprived of you, every week, is an 
ty. 


He kissed her lingeringly, then walked home, taking 
care to arrive a bit early. He found Mildred in their suite, 
carefully measuring her drops into a glass of water. 


In the week that followed, Mildred grew colder toward 
him. She spoke no pleasant word. She used the carriage @ 
great deal. She to watching Edward closely when 
they retired to their suite, and Edward made no move to 
touch her intimately. 

As always, an hour or two after the laudanum helped 
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e reasoned. 
cause the doctor warned me!” she spat. “I 
too many of the drops, you become a slave to them, 
I'll not let that happen to me!” 

“I wish you wouldn't take them at all,” he said. “That 
you'd train yourself to fall asleep naturally.” 

“You sicken me!” she cried, and flounced into the bath- 
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Angry, but having no stomach to quarrel, he stretched 
out, his back to her. He was throbbing with need for 
Clio, even for Hester. 

If she falls asleep fast enough, he thought, listening to 
her breathe, I'll go to Hester. I should be able to get 
there and back before the drops wear off. 

It was a risk, but his need was urgent, it having been 
over a week, and his appetite as strong as when he had 
been much younger. It was past eleven. Mildred was 
breathing deeply and evenly. She snored a bit. Certainly 
the house servants were asleep by now; he would be very 
quiet. He eased out of the bed and out of the room. 


Edward was in Hester’s cot, their bodies linked and 
moving, when light glowed on them. Startled, Edward tore 
away from Hester, swung his feet to the floor, and stood 
naked, 


_ cried in a shrill whisper. She set the lamp on the table. It 

on gleaming scissors, 

on a pincushion. “I told-you what would happen if I ever 

found out you went to a wench, and now you have gone 
to one, and it’s going to happen.” 

She bared her teeth at him, like an animal. Her fingers 
arched into claws; her arms were rigid and shaking from 
the rigidity. 

He gripped her arms, but she wrenched free and stood 
[S28 nl ple gg xa la ca ea 

her. 

“You thought I was asleep!” she hissed. “Well, I didn't 
take my drops tonight, not one! Because, while you were 
on your ‘walk,’ I had a report from my private detective!” 

“Detective!” he exclaimed, and remembered how oc- 

_ casionally he had thought he was being followed. 

“Yes! I finally hired one! I never trusted those ‘walks’! 
So I hired this man the day after I came home from 
Natchez, and he found out everything. By following you 
to the Ramparts just once, he discovered the truth and 
brought it to me!” 

He stared, shocked and alarmed. She bore no resem- 
blance to herself, She looked to be mentally unbalanced, 
even mad. There could be no reasoning with her. “What 
did you find out, Mildred?” he asked softly. 

“About your octoroon, about Clio Ancoine, and the 
two, mind you, sons that you had by her! I know all about 
your filthy placée and your bastards! And now see how I 
find you! I felt, I knew, all this time that there was 
something between you and this filthy wench!” 

She whirled, caught up the scissors from the table, and 
came headlong for him, the scissors aimed at his chest. He 
sprang aside, and she crashed into the door, whirled again, 
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and came at him as if she had never stopped, her face 
that of a madwoman. 

This time he grabbed her wrists, wrenched the right 
one, and the scissors clattered to the floor. He sensed Hes- 
ter’s darting movement and knew that she had retrieved 
them and that she was standing against the wall. He held 
onto the struggling Mildred. She twisted and bit, panted 
and sobbed, and whispered profanities. He held her strong- 
ly, trying not to injure her, yet bring her under control. 

Unexpectedly, she went limp. Then as he put his arm 
around her to lead her back to the house, she tore free 
and was across the room, going for Hester. 

Instinctively, though this was her mistress and she had 
no right to do so, Hester fought back. The mistress was 
trying to get the scissors away from her. She had to pre- 
vent that, somehow she had to keep this wretched woman 
from doing what she meant to do. 

She fended the mistress off with her left arm. At the 
same time, with her right hand, she threw the scissors to 
Edward, but so far to one side he had no chance to catch 
them. 


In one motion Mildred swept them up, turned, and 
went diving at her husband, the deadly point aimed. Hes- 
ter jumped onto her back, brought one arm across her 
throat, and hammered her other arm down on Mildred’s 
arm, trying to knock the scissors from her hand. 

But the demented woman, her strength trebled by rage, 
plowed on toward Edward even as he rounded the table 
and plunged toward her. They crashed together, Hester 
with them, and all three fell onto the table. The lamp 


. tipped over, and flames reached for the white material 


lying there. 

Hester kept her arm across Mildred’s neck. Edward 
grabbed for the scissors, which were now open. He seized 
the blade and tried to wrench the scissors from Mildred, 
but the razor-sharp metal sliced his thumb to the bone. 

Hester hung onto her mistress, fighting to get the scis- 
sors. All three of them were sprawled across the table in a 
struggling mass. They fell in a clump to the floor. Mildred 
holding the scissors like a knife. Hester got her hand 
around Mildred’s wrist and pulled, but that madwoman 
strength carried Hester’s hand along as Mildred drove the 
scissors with all her might into Edward’s throat. Only 
then did she let go. Edward lay still, the scissors standing 
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up from his throat, the handle pointing toward the ceil- 


The white material on the table caught fire and blazed 
into flame. ; 
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Chapter Twenty-four 


She had to get him out of this burning room, away 
from the hoarse screams of the mistress. Still nude, she 
put her hands under her naked master’s armpits and 
dragged him backward, inch by inch, toward the door. He 

vy, and her progress“was very slow. The 
tab! 


ceived me, I showed him! He’s dead—dead—dead! He'll 
never betray me again! I showed him! He wenched, he 
deceived me—” 

181 


served as their maid. 

“Tell them their parents have gone on a trip,” Mr. 
Crane replied. 

“How ‘bout theah lessons?” 

“The tutor will come, as usual. I'll ask him to stay the 
afternoons, too, to keep them occupied. He'll be only too 
glad, I'm certain, to take the evening meal with them.” 

“Who'll plan the meals, suh?” asked Hannah. 

“You're the cook?” 


discuss the tragedy. Give the children no cause to sense 
anything is wrong. To have their parents suddenly ab- 
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with sympathy for the girls and was miserable over the 
part that she herself had played in their tragedy. 


Beau Kidd, smiling, but with grimness behind the smile, 
arrived a bit early the next morning. Knowing there would 
be no afternoon meeting any more, Hester was hovering 
near the door when he arrived, a piece of new lingerie for 
Francie in her hands as an excuse for her presence. 

She saw him enter and watched the girls as they came 
rushing from the dining room to greet him. Both talking 
at once, they told him that their parents had gone on a trip 
to Natchez. 

“But we have to have lessons, afiyway!” Francie told 
him. “Flo said that.” 

“That's right,” agreed Beau. “You're not to fall behind. 
In fact, we'll work even harder now. I'm staying through 
dinner every night.” 

Anita began to jump up and down. “Stories!” she cried. 
“Will there be time for stories?” 

“All the stories you want,” he promised. His glance 
touched Hester, then he looked away. She hurried on up 
the stairs, disappointed that she had had no chance for a 
word him. 

She had hoped for advice. But then, what could he ad- 
vise her other than to do as the other house servants were 
doing? Discharge her duties, which were few now and 
must be shared with Nell. There were only the girls left 
for whom to sew. There was no reason to visit the shops, 
Everything was in limbo. ; 


to them. Unwell and old, their burden was great. Their 
only daughter had gone mad, had murdered her husband, 
and was already locked away in an asylum. Edward must 
be buried, and they had to arrange for that. Their young 
granddaughters must be told the facts and raised to wom- 
anhood with love and attention. They were responsible, 
also, the disposition of the brokerage and Woodlawn, 
along with its staff of slaves. 
Ow can they manage, poor old people? Hester wor- 
some way she could help them, 
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but she was only a wench. However clever she was in 
designing clothes, that talent was of no use to them now. 
Later, perhaps, she thought. If they keep Nell and me to 
do the sewing. 

The grandparents stayed at Woodlawn, occupying a 
guest suite. Flo confided that the girls had been told that 
both their parents were dead, that they had been killed in 
@ runaway carriage, and that they were already buried. 
The girls walked around the house, weeping. 

Shortly after that, Beau Kidd stopped coming to Wood- 
lawn. Hester, anxious to speak to him, dared not leave 

go to his room. She did venture to mention 
his absence to Flo, who was with the grandmother a great 


“Oh, he gone,” Flo said. “He went uprivah on one of 
them steamboats, Miss Evelyn say.” 


had been to each other, he had left New Orleans 
without telling her. But of course he had no valid reason 
to take her aside, here at Woodlawn, to speak of anything 
at all. 


“He went suddenly, didn’t he?” she asked Flo. 

“I s'pose. Miss Evelyn say the missies don’ need a gentle- 
man teachah. Horace say he a rivahboat gamblah, any- 
way.” 

Hester turned away and went to Nell’s room, where 
they sewed, each working on a small, embroidered night- 
gown. They stitched in silence, waiting, as all the house 
slaves were waiting, for events to shape themselves. 

Two nights later Les Crane assembled them in the 
kitchen. “I've been asked to explain what is going to hap- 
pen,” he told them. “As you know, the girls’ grandparents 
are in poor health, and this interview would put a styain 
on them they don’t feel they can meet.” ‘ 

He waited. No one stirred. 

“The brokerage is being sold,” he continued. “In fact, 
I am buying it. Woodlawn will be sold, though its value is 
80 great it will take a while to find a buyer. This means 
that the staff won't be able to stay on and can’t be sold 
as part and parcel of Woodlawn. It means that each of you 
will be sold to a new master, except for Flo. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vannice are keeping her for the girls.” 

He stopped. The house slaves just stood, their faces ; 
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solemn and lined with care. Tears shone on some of their 
cheeks. Nell, who was standing with Hester, gripped her 


hand. 

Hester felt as though she had been hit broadside. She 
could neither think nor feel. Oh, she felt the hurt from 
Nell's squeezing hand, but inside her, that was where she 
"t feel. 

“Go to the Quarters now,” Les Crane said. “Do your 
usual work tomorrow and the next day—until you're in- 
structed otherwise.” 

The other slaves moved out of the kitchen, but Hester 
remained. When Nell tugged 
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“A proposition?” he exclaimed. “What proposition can 
a slave make?” : 

“T’ve become a good seamstress, Mr. Crane, sir,” she 
forced herself to press on. She held her fingers clenched 
so she wouldn't visibly tremble. “I can design clothes.” 

“I know. Your master told me how proud his wife was 
of your ability. But I don’t understand to what proposition 
this could lead.” 

“I wish to buy my freedom, Mr. Crane, sir. From the 
estate.” 

“And how do you propose to do this?” 

“As a modiste, Mr. Crane, sir. With my scissors and 
my needle.” Inwardly she flinched at speaking the word 
scissors, but she clenched her fingers more tightly and 
stood firm. 


“It would take all your life, Hester. And I have my 
orders. The Vannices have made their decisions, and I 
won't intrude on them with an impossible idea. They're 
returning home immediately and want the house clear of 
slaves before they leave.” 

“If Nell and I could speak to Miss Evelyn, Mr. Crane, 
sir. If we could explain how I design and fit and how Nell 
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Part Three 


The Showboat 


Chapter Twenty-five 


she 
at the back of the house. They split, going in opposite di- 


. 


It was then that she moved, barefoot, carrying her san- 


turned the next corner. She could no longer hear the feet, 
but she knew they wouldn't stop; they would never give 
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less, straight rows waiting to be loaded on the countless 
ships at anchor. 

Her mind was wild with scraps of thought. Escape. 
Travel. South. Mammy and Pappy. Master Thorne. Gam- 


There was no sound of the guards. Maybe, please 
God, they had lost her. She kept to the shopfronts and the 
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the gangWay. They all rocked so gently, inviting- 
on which to sail far away 


one 

great ships, their masts disappearing into the 
and it was these to. which 
drawn. There, just a step away, a stern-wheeler 
at anchor, and there was only a small light visible, 
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it and onto the lower deck like a shadow. 
ly along a wall, feeling her way, and 
bumped into a barrel. She felt the barrel and cautiously 
moved top, which was open. Water 
withdrew her hand, 
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dn't make bubbles! If only the man didn't 
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just her nose, above water and get air, or her hurting 
chest, her roaring ears, would burst. Forcing herself to 
slow steadiness, she tipped her head back, under water, 
and lifted her face so that only her nose would surface. 


Unable to stay under another instant, she stood up. 
Water streamed from her as she took deep, heaving 
breaths. 

“What in tarnation—?” muttered the voice. The lantern 
now shed full light on her, though she couldn’t see the 

ig 


She glimpsed a gourd dipper in his hand and stam- 
mered, “S-settling barrel?” She had no idea what he 
meant; be might have been speaking a foreign tongue. She 
was vaguely aware that he had hit her in face with the 


“Drinkin’ water—river water we put in the barrel so’s 
the mud'll settle and we can drink it,” said the man. 

“Oh. I'm sorry!” she whispered, gasping, smothering 
the need to cough. “I'll get right out of it!” 

He gripped her arm, helping her, whispering for her to 
be quiet. “Don’t want to wake the others up,” he warned. 

Once out of the barrel, she stood, water dripping off 
her hair, which had fallen down her back, running off 
her skirt in little streams. She was shivering now, both 
from the coolness of the night and from fear. 

“You've run away, eh?” he demanded. He shone the 
light into her face. She nodded. “Stagestruck, eh?” 

Bewildered, she nodded again. She could see that he 
was an older man, not very tall. His hair-was white. 

“Want to join up, eh?” 

“Y-yes ma—yes, sir,” she whispered. “What am I join- 
ing, sir?” 

“You must know, or you wouldn't have snuck aboard,” 
he whispered. “I’m Captain Valentine Whitlow, and this 
is The Mississippi Magnolia, Floating Theater of the Riv- 
ers, like it’s painted on the sides.” 

In spite of the way he was studying her, he didn't seem 
to suspect that she was a runaway slave. Maybe Phil 
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wet clothes,” she whispered. “Dry yourself and put this 
on.” She fumbled among the clothes hanging behind the 
curtain and thrust a robe at Hester. 

As Hester hurriedly changed, she could hear the cap- 
tain and Mollie whispering. She emerged, belted into the 
tan robe, rubbing vigorously at her hair with the fresh 
towel Mollie had passed through the curtain. They had 
turned up the lamp, and the lantern on the table added 
its brightness. 

“My, but your skin's fair!” Mollie whispered. “And your 
hair—it looks red!” 

“Auburn, ma’am,” Hester murmured. 

“You join up with us,” Captain Val said, “you'll have 
to wear a black wig—Indian princess—with two long 
braids. And an Indian dress. Wear "em all the time. You 
willin’?” 

“Oh, yes!” Hester breathed. Black hair would make her 
look like someone else. 

“We'll have to stain that skin, too,” Mollie added. 

“You're to be an Indian princess,” Captain Val ex- 
plained in his whisper. “A gen-u-ine Indian princess. Not 
even the others in the cast’ll know you ain't Indian.” 

“All right,” Hester agreed. That would make her dis- 
guise even better. 

“T'll put you in the afterpiece, the concert we give after 
the play ends,” Captain Val planned. “You can learn to 
sing and dance, I reckon.” 

“I know a little,” Hester said, thinking of the occasional 
dance in the Quarters at Thornton and of the singing in 
the fields. “But not the Indian way,” she added honestly. 

“We'll learn you. Betty—that’s our ingénue—can show 
you the steps and learn you the songs. Later on, we've 
got a play with an Indian girl part. We'll work you into 
that.” 


“Thank you, captain—ma’am,” Hester whispered, her 
heart lunging at how nearly she had called him “master,” 
both now and earlier. Frightened, she wondered if she 
could get away with this, if she could really pass as an 
Indian with members of the cast. And to hide from the 
kind captain and his wife the fact that she wasn't white. 

“Your name, dear,” said Mollie. “What is it?” 

“J-Jewell,” Hester heard herself reply. 

“We'll bill you as Pocahontas,” declared Captain Val. 
“That's knowed by everybody, best Indian name there is! 


He smiled the same way. “What Mollie means is,” he 
told Hester, “that we've got an extry good cast this sea- 
son.” 

good-naturedly 
to her husband. “You can bunk in the pilothouse. It's go- 
night to stain this child from her hair to 
feet so’s she'll be the color of an Indian! 


Her trembling gone, ready for what 
to come, Hester turned to Mollie and awaited her 
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“Whatever are you doing in my room—do you speak 
English?” 

Hester turned her head. She found herself gazing at a 
young, éxtremely pretty girl with brown, waving, lus- 
trous hair, ages haste ga Shed Ne ole 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I speak English. You're Betty 
Crawford?” 

“That's right! And you're—?” 

At first she couldn't recall the name Captain Val had 
given her. And then she did. “I'm Pocahontas,” she 
whispered. “Mollie says I'm to share your room.” 

“Captain Val and his names!” Betty said, and smiled. 
“You must have signed on late. You should have gotten in 
bed—I wouldn't have minded, not a bit!” 

Hester smiled back. “You don’t mind that I'm—In- 
dian?” she asked, 

“Why should I? You're a girl, and I think it'll be fun 
to be cabin mates! I'll dress, and we'll go to breakfast,” 
she said. “Juliette, that’s our big fat black cook, is fierce 
about being on time for meals.” 

“I have to learn to sing and dance for the concert,” 
Hester said. 

“Oh, that’s easy! I'll show you steps, and we'll do them 
together!" Betty declared. “There’s not much to it. I ex- 
pect Captain Val will have us appear together, you so 
dark and me so fair. He likes contrasts.” 

Betty put on a blue dress that matched her eyes, then 
drew her hair into a large knot, letting a few tendrils curl 
at her ears. She slid her small feet into white slippers, and 
she was ready. 

Hester moved her toes in her moccasins, Betty didn't 
recognize the Indian costume as being from the stage 
wardrobe, and neither, hopefully, would the others. It 
was brand new, Mollie had said. 

Betty led the way out of the cabin. Adjusting her bal- 
ance to the showboat’s movement on the water as it 


The upper deck had an awning, and it gave the great 
boat the look of a home. There were chairs, tables, and 
awning. From this spot, Hester 

ever-moving Mississippi. It was a 
yellow panorama dotted with vessels; it spread out 
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in front of The Mississippi Magnolia, stretched to the sides 
and behind, forever rushing and later, Betty explained, 
twisting and turning and doubling back or trying to. 

“Sometimes,” Betty went on, seeing how impressed Hes- 
ter was, “the river gets so wide it's like the ocean, and 
you can’t see even the shadow of the other shore. And 
then it gets so narrow, crooked as any snake, that when 
ix cost goes through the chutes, the willows brush the 

re 

Betty, chattering on, led Hester down to the main deck. 
Here, not far from where the gangplank had been, stood 
the settling barrel. Beyond was the forward deck, which 
looked like a front porch. It had pillars with scrollwork 
on them, and in a curving space was the ticket window. 

Hester peered through at the tiny box office, which held 
a desk and chair and a wall rack for tickets. 

“Mollie sells tickets,” Betty said, “and I take them up. 
We can’t look at anything else now—we don't want 
Juliette on the rampage!” 

She went at a run down the main aisle of the audi- 
torium, giving Hester no time to see it, dropped into the 
orchestra pit, and opened a small door under the stage. 
Here, huge crossbeams were so low they had to stoop as 
they made their way to the long table, at which a number 
of people were assembled. 

Hester saw that, between the dining room and kitchen, 
an opening with a shelf on each side made possible the 
quick serving of meals. Juliette presided over the wide, 
black stove. She was bawling a stream of orders and abuse 
at a skinny yellow Negro, who jumped at her command 
and was obviously her husband. 

Captain Val, resplendent in a bright green coat with 
brass buttons, tapped on his water glass with a spoon for 
attention. Even before he spoke, Hester felt every eye on 
her and burned. She hoped the redness wouldn’t show 
through the stain. 

“Folks!” Captain Val sang out. “This here is Pocahontas, 
& gen-u-ine Indian princess I took on last night! She'll 
perform in the concert and later in a play. She can meet 
all of you as We eat and afterwards, one at a time, so’s she 
can remember what name goes to what face!” 

Hester ventured a glance around the table. There 
weren't so many people, not really, but they seemed, in 
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her state, to be a horde. They all nodded, and one or two 
smiled. She didn't know, for she dropped her eyes after 
them suspected she wasn't really 


“Here,” Captain Val said, taking her arm, “sit by Velda 
Rose, with Betty on the other side. Velda is our leading 
lady. She’s got every farmer and villager on the rivers in 
love with her!” 

“Yes, do please sit with me,” murmured Velda Rose in 
a clear, rather light but pleasing voice. “I've never known 
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Hester dared not look at him lest she somehow betray 
herself, but she marveled at his quick mind and inventive- 
ness. Mission school, indeed! she thought, as she kept her 
gaze on Velda Rose. 

“Look all you want!” Velda said, suddenly peevish. 
“That's all the yokels do! I should be glad you want to, 

. Our fine leading man doesn't know I'm alive!” 

“Now Velda, honey,” Mollie said. 

“He's so young, so inexperienced in life—” 

“You can teach him life, Velda!” laughed a man with 
flaming red hair. “My guess is he’d be worth teaching!” 

Hester saw that when the red-haired man spoke, Betty 
seemed to be entranced. . 

Because she had been given permission to do so, Hester 
studied Velda. She had platinum hair, very heavy and 
thick, worn twisted like molten silver and wound around 
her head. Her eyes were silver, the shade of her dress, 


and her skin, like Betty's, was very white. Apparently she 
worked at keeping it so, for she had a wide-brimmed hat 
hanging from back chair. Her features were 
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ly, she smiled. On this showboat, the performers, if they 
were tired, probably took an afternoon nap. 

As they left the table, the red-haired man, who was 
dressed in the latest fashion, introduced 0g to Hester. 


Hake oes inet ka Wl Sa Bk he 
playing an instrument as well as acting—shook hands with 


lightly tanned, with freckles and a dimpled chin. 

“T'm happy to meet you,” she murmured. 

“May I take you on a tour of our auditorium?” he 
asked. 

“That's a wonderful idea!” cried Betty, her eyes on 
Ralph. Hester couldn't miss the girl’s adoration. 

“And I'll go along!” declared a woman, whose voice 
would have been melodious if it hadn’t been so taut. She 
slid her arms through Ralph's left arm and hugged. “I’m 
Marge Strickland, sweetie, Mrs. Ralph Strickland. I play 
character parts and double on the piano.” 

Marge Strickland looked a bit older than her husband. 
Her figure was almost voluptuous. Her hair was black, 
tightly upswept, topped by a cluster of curls. Her eyes were 
brown and snapping. 

It was obvious that she was aware of Betty’s infatuation 
with Ralph. Her jealousy showed in the way she clung to 
him. She appeared possessive and overloving, giving the 
impression that her marriage was perfect, but Hester, 
sensing the underlying fierceness, knew this was not the 
case. 

As the group started away, a youth of not more than 
nineteen attached himself to them. “I’m Billy Myers, 
juvenile lead opposite Betty,” he told Hester. “Mind if I 
come along?” 

“Of course not,” Hester replied, liking him instantly. 
He was short and slight but had square shoulders. He was 
tanned, his hair a mass of brown ringlets, his cyes a beau- 
tiful green. His features were open and his nature so 
friendly it seemed to reach out and touch everyone. 

“T also double on cornet,” he added proudly. He turned 


Betty, who was looking bleakly at the way Marge 
Strickland continued to hug Ralph’s arm. “Betty,” he 
asked, “is it all right if I walk with you?” 

Suddenly Hester knew that he was in love with Betty. 
further, from Betty's careless assent, that 
she was scarcely aware that Billy existed. 
filed out of the kitchen, Hester feeling surprisingly 

She, a runaway wench, was fully accepted by 
these white people, and it felt wonderful. She was guilty 
over the deceit, but still she enjoyed being treated as an 

moved 


up through the orchestra pit and onto the 
stage. This was not set up for a play yet, but was a clutter 
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tinued, leading to a row of doors at the back of the stage, 
“are our bed-dressing rooms, each with a door to the deck 
and a door to backstage.” 

“Pocahontas is sharing my room,” Betty said. 

“These,” Ralph went on, ignoring Betty and motioning 
to painted sections of scenery standing up against the 
walls, “are the sets. When we put one up, the others are 
hidden from the audience by the way the set in use angles 
onstage.” 

He led the way to the apron at the front of the stage 
and pointed out the row of oil lamps set into the floor. 
“Footlights." He gestured, indicating lamps bracketed to 
the green and gold walls of the auditorium and to those 
in the great brass chandelier in the center. “One hundred 


lamps!” he informed Hester. “One of the best showboats 
Marge and I ever played!” 

Captain Val came puffing out of the pit and joined 
them. “Stealin’ my thunder, eh?” he joked. “I heard that 
about the lamps, but I'll just call attention to them rows 
and rows of seats, all green and gold plush—five hundred 


ain’t counting the upper boxes.” He ges- 


tured to the balcony stairs. “Seat another hundred. Nig- 
gers, mostly, in the balcony, that’s natural. White folks 
pay extra to sit in the boxes up there, of course.” 


Suddenly Hester hoped fiercely that no one would sus- 


can't get mad; the room's as much mine as his!” 
“I agree!” said Betty, with the first animation she had 


arge had 
“Fine idea!” shouted Captain Val. “He’s goin’ to put his 


he 
stage to the rear, the others following. 
He knocked on the door, and they waited. The door 
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For an instant, Hester forgot her disguise. She stared, 
her numb lips apart, waiting for him to cry out her 
our 


She couldn’t take her eyes off Phil. He was the same, but 

had grown up, had become a man, and his 

blonde hair with the touch of gold seemed thicker. He 

was more handsome, his build broader. Here was the boy 
of her dreams become the man she could never have. 

Even as the sight of him flamed through her, she mur- 
mured acknowledgment and caught his brief smile that in- 
cluded ali of them. Next his look went to the script in 
his hand, and it was evident that that was where his in- 
terest lay. 

Her heart surged. He didn’t know her! He accepted 
her as an Indian girl! Nor was his preoccupation with the 
papers in his hand rudeness; he was simply anxious to do 
the job for which he had been hired. 


“You're the quickest study I ever met, Bennett,” re- 
marked Ralph. 
“He is that,” agreed Captain Val. “Takes me a week to 
learn a part, and mine are shorter.” 
Betty, excited over Phil’s unprecedented speed, put her 
202 
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hand on Ralph Strickland’s free arm. “Isn't it wonderful?” 
she exclaimed. “To learn five leading parts in—why, it's 
almost a whole play in twenty-four hours!” 

Marge angrily pushed Betty’s hand off her husband’s 
arm. “Don't paw Ralph!” she snapped. “He hates it!” She 
ee ne eee, hugging him more 
tightly. 

Ralph gave Betty a warning glance. He put his arm 
around Marge’s waist, and she cuddled to him: Betty’s 
face went blank, and Hester noted a slight trembling of 
Betty’s lower lip. Hester felt a chill and uneasiness, for 
she was reminded of Mildred Dalton’s jealousy, which 
had ended in murder. Firmly she pushed this thought out 
of her mind. 

Immediately she was filled with a more pressing worry. 
Please, she thought, don't let Phil recognize me! Maybe 
he wouldn’t; maybe luck would stay with her. After all, 
she, too, had grown up and matured. Her old dreams 
that he could buy her vanished; she was wiser now. Even 
without the disguise, she was nothing like the fourteen- 
year-old Hester he had once thought he loved. She now 
spoke properly and even walked differently, moving with 
the trained grace that Master Kidd had taught 
her. 


After a little more chatter at Phil’s door, the party 
broke up. Phil went inside, and Hester followed the oth- 
ers to the pilothouse, which, they declared, she must see. 

At the very top, on the third deck, they entered the 
glass-windowed space. A tall, very thin man in dark 
trousers, a blue coat with brass buttons, and a blue 
pilot’s cap on his sandy hair was at the wheel, squinting 
ahead, turning the wheel slightly. 

“This is Sam Janas, our pilot,” Captain Val said. “Sam, 
Pocahontas is our Indian girl, the one I told you about 
last night.” 

Sam grunted, and his mouth twitched in what 
for a smile. He gave Hester a fast look, then looked again 
at the river. “Charlie’ll be here any time, cap'n,” he said. 
“He's still low "bout not gettin’ to be leadin’ man. I 
promised to let him take the wheel a bit.” 

“Fine,” approved Captain Val. “Here he comes now.” 

Hester looked toward the steep, short steps that led to 
the pilothouse. The engineer was young and handsome and 
wore his clean, rough, engine-room clothes with an air. 
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He was young—about twenty, Hester thought. He had 
time in which to become an actor. 


grinned. “I had an idea hit me! Charlie, you're so dark and 
so brown from sun and weather, by the time we've 
played two or three places, I'll add you to Pocahontas’s 
act. You'll make a fine Indian brave, and you can play 
the male Indian part in that play with an 

ain't but a walk-on, but it's a start. From that I'll move 
you up to villain, take some of the load off Strickland.” 

Charlie’s face broke into a wide grin. Rendered speech- 
less by the captain’s announcement, he shoo! 
Hester, mumbling something she couldn’t understand. 

“Now watch, Pocahontas,” Sam said. “This is the 
place to see the river from. And it gives you the feel of 
how fast this stern-wheeler is pushin’ us upstream.” 

Hester, her pulse still fast over the encounter with Phil, 
gazed out over the river. They were well away from other 
craft now and had this part of the stream to themselves. 
The paddle wheel turned in the water, pushing them 
against the current, making splashing sounds, keeping up 
a song of churning water. As far as she could see, there 
was the river. 

Betty, who had lost her sparkle entirely, made the first 
move to leave. Billy Myers tried to detain her, but she 
was sweetly determined. “We've all got to sew,” she told 
him. “Mollie mentioned it at breakfast, remember? All 
the women, that is, of course. We've got to make two 
more Indian dresses for Pocahontas.” 

They left the pilothouse and went to the middle deck, 
where Mollie and Velda were cutting a garment from 
heavy tan material. The men scattered, making for the 
auditorium, discussing one of the sets that needed paint. 
Hester, Betty, and Marge joined Mollie and Velda. Hester 
had the sudden, firm feeling that all the members of the 
troupe, even Sam Janas and Charlie Greathouse, thought 
she had run away from home, be it Indian or white. She 
wondered if that was what Phil would think. 

“Sit and sew, girls!” Mollie said cheerfully. “We've got 
to make these Indian dresses for Pocahontas to wear all 
the time. The one she's got on is her costume.” 

They sat together, stitching on the dresses. They were 
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“And every female in the place will be after Ralph,” put 
in Marge Strickland, tight-lipped. 
“Or Phil,” said Mollie. “He’s the handsomest leading 


- grownup 
children waved wildly and squealed. 

Hester wondered where the people came from, and 
how they had gotten to the dock so quickly. The village 
looked too small to house them. She mentioned this to 
Mollie. 

“They watch for us this time of year,” Mollie explained. 
“Some of them have seen us coming from a distance 
and made for the pier. Our audiences come from the back 
country, lots of them. All the spots we play are like Hen- 
derson’s Point, not on most maps, but with a solid back- 
country, which means good houses. The showboat’s the 
biggest thing that happens all year.” 

Only after it was dark did the watchers disperse. 

The next morning by eleven o’clock the showboat band 
had dressed in its green, brass-buttoned coats. The men 
wore various kinds of trousers, but that didn't matter. 
Their bright coats and caps were all anybody looked at. 

Charlie Greathouse, the engin¢ef, was drum major. In- 
stead of the green cap of the others, he wore a tall fur 
shako with a strap under the chin. Up the lev 
scrambled with his baton, and behind him was Phil with 
a clarinet Hester hadn't dreamed he knew how to play, 
Billy Myers with his cornet, Sam Janas with his tuba, and 
Ralph Strickland with his alto 
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The crowd of locals had grown since the night before, 
fn aint sudience, they stood! stating st the band: and at 


showsgirls. 

Now the band struck up a lively march, and march 
they did, stepping high, in perfect rhythm. The actresses 
marched, too, stepping not quite so high, but smiling 
broadly. Back and forth the troupe marched before their 
audience, giving them a preview of the wonders to come 
he Mississippi Magnolia, The band played the 
¢, not marching, and when that was finished and 
bowed and the onlookers had applauded, 
Val made his spiel. 
ie-ees and gent-lemen!” he intoned, his voice reso- 
in the outdoors, “We are happy to be again 
ur fair city! The Mississippi Magnolia is happy to be 
will present plays for your pleasure and enter- 
tainment, for your laughter and your tears. We have 
drama, ladies and gentlemen, heart-rending drama that 
your emotions, and we have such comedy as 
you laugh your worries away! We have plays 
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will newer forget, tragedies that you will recount 
to your grandchildren, and to their children, mysteries 
that will bring you to the edge of your seats... .” 

He went on and on, extolling the beauty of the ac- 
tresses ‘on The Mississippi Magnolia, the handsomeness 
and manliness of the actors. He described their histrionic 
abilities, told how he had combed New Orleans, that fair 
and beautiful metropolis, for the best actors and actresses 


Hester noticed how the girls in the crowd gazed at 
Phil. Their attention halted at Ralph Strickland, passed 
over Billy Myers, then centered on Phil. Pride swelled in 
Hester. It made her happy that these girls, like herself, 
thought him the handsomest man in the troupe. 


es 
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After twenty minutes, Captain Val returned to the band, 
which marched, playing, back to the showboat. The wom. 
en trailed again, their heads high, smiles flashing, 

Hester, trembling a bit from the excitement of being a 
part of the exhibition and also from relief that Phil hadn't 
glanced at her once, felt safer to be aboard again. She 
spent the rest of the day practicing with Betty. Phil, at 
Captain Val's order, was resting in his room, forbidden to 
so much as look at a script. 

“It’s in your head, tonight's part, and all the others,” 
Captain Val had told him for all to hear. “You'll give a 
fine performance, You, too, Pocahontas. I've watched you 
and Betty when you didn’t know.” 


She caught her breath. She had never seen anything so 
grand. The flaming oil flares on tall poles stuck in the clay 


tume and makeup, hair in place, sure of their lines and 


The band members, dressed in costumes for the play, 
filed into the orchestra pit and sat down. Marge was at the 
piano, and they played three numbers. The applause was 
thunderous, growing in volume as the band left the pit 
to go backstage. 

The curtain went up. Hester stood quivering in the 
wings, eager to see Phil act before an audience. Velda 
came onstage, where he was leafing through a book, and 
they went into each other's arms and kissed. Hester felt 
a small chill. It was only a play, of course, but it seemed 
so real! Maybe it was because she knew how Phil’s arms 
felt. But she was proud and excited; he was so handsome 
and his acting so natural that it seemed he really had be- 
come the character he was portraying. She trembled with 
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next, and she was in rhythm. Hester danced with the mu- 
sic, whirling slowly, and then she started the song Betty 
had taught her about an Indian princess lost from her fa- 
ther, the chief, lost from her sweeth a brave, lost 
from her tribe. And as she sang, swaying and dancing, 
sadness went through her, and she became P. 

the lost little Indian girl. 

At the end of her song, she bowed to the audience and 
stretched her hands out helplessly to them as Captain 
Val had taught her, and the curtain slowly went down. The 
audience shouted, clapped, and cried, “More—more!” 

Captain Val trotted onstage and hissed, “Give 'em an- 
other bow!" He trotted off, and the curtain rose. Hester 
gave the bow, still feeling Indian and sad, and the curtain 
went down, but the clapping continued, then finally dwin- 
died and stopped. 

Betty rushed onstage and hugged Hester. Captain Val 

Betty gently aside and himself embraced his “In- 
dian girl.” Mollie was there, too, and Billy, all praising 
Hester, congratulating her on her first performance, 
Then Phil emerged, and the entire cast, including Velda 
and the Stricklands, surrounded him, praising and compli- 
menting him. All but Hester. It was safer for her to has- 
ten to the room she shared with Betty and close the door, 


Mornings on the showboat were spent organizing for 
the parade, which was a daily event, and then going ashore 
and marching. Afternoons were devoted to sewing and re- 
hearsal of that night's play, the women alternating be- 


Hester saw Phil only at meals, at which time he talked 
animatedly enough with the others but, aside from a 
courteous nod and a direct look now and again, paid no 
attention to her. This both pleased and troubled her. She 
was pleased that he paid no attention and troubled to her 
bones at évery direct look. 

Sometimes she stared at herself in the mirror. No. She 
did not look ike Hester, she absolutely did not. She 
looked completely Indian. For one thing, the stain on her 
cheekbones masked them where her natural alabaster skin 
highlighted them. And the stain made her nose look some- 
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what thicker. She did what she could to accentuate the 
Indian look. With black pencil, she widened her eyebrows, 
lengthened them, and that changed her still more. So 
artfully had she done it that she had to get right up to the 
mirror to see that it was pencil and not natural eyebrow. 

On Thursday, Captain Val decreed there would be no 
afternoon rehearsal. “We'll have a quick run-through right 
after noon dinner instead,” he announced. “Then all of 


quiet on the boat. You might, to oblige me, order Juliette 
not ” 
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grumbled. “Made it 


it, too, and interrupted. Ralph went with her to their cabin. 
On lone, with no need to fear being 
recognized, Hester sat in one chair and put her feet up in 
was more tired than she had realized, 
her. 


for 
. She rubbed it, yawned, and 

had passed, but not much, The 
of sunlight on the water hadn't moved very far. 


Ralph Strickland came forward, with bits of oats, which 
Were scattered on the floor of the shed, caught in his hair, 
Frantically, Betty brushed the oats out of his hair, off 
his clothes, and off her own. 

His face was twisted with anger. He seized Hester’s arm, 

urting it. “You're not to tell Marge, you understand?” he 
said fiercely. 

“Of c-course not!” 

“Or anybody else! This is between Betty and me—it's 
no concern of yours!” 

“But Ralph,” Betty protested, “maybe this is the time—" 

“T'll name the time!” he snapped. “You two come back 
together. Make it look like you've been for a walk!” 

He strode angrily out, and Betty began to sob, 

Hester, shocked at what she had learned, was fright- 
ened for both Betty and Ralph. She had seen how jealous 
Marge was, and the tragedy at Woodlawn was still fresh 
in her mind. Hesitantly, because she was Negro and Betty 


things! Please, Betty—be careful—stop while you can!” 
“We are careful, we are!” 
“That's not what I mean. Ralph is a married man, and 
you're young and single.” 


he endures, the way she c-claws him. He loves me, only 
me! We're going to be married! He's promised!” 

“It doesn’t always work out that way,” Hester warned 
uneasily. “Things sometimes happen—” 

“Not with Ralph!” she cried. “Never with Ralph! I be- 
lieve in him as I believe in God!” 


t 
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from her. Hester was his love. And one day he. would find 
her. No one else could take her place. : 

His mind thus set and at ease on this last day, he spied 
Pocahontas going ashore alone, strolling slowly, every 
movement one of grace. Hi alone on the lower deck, 


face him at last. It had to come, 
thought. Now is the test. If he shows any sign of being 
about to recognize me, I'll leave the showboat while 
there's still time. 

If he still loves me! the wild thought struck: Her breath 
twisted, she let it out, then drew it in slowly, He was a 
grown man; he might have grown out of their sweet young 
Ee eae 


“Why do you walk the field?” he asked, catching up. 

“It's like grass, this crop,” she said. “I've walked here 
before.” She dared not look into his face lest she betray 
herself and lest he recognize her. Her heart was pounding, 
and her knees were shaking. 

“You seemed to be in solemn thought,” he said. “Is 
something troubling you?” 

She shook her head. She had so much troubling her. 
She was a runaway slave, she feared he might recognize 
her, that she might ruin his life, and she was worried 
Sees Oe aeae Pores bo DY 2 ee 

“Are you homesick for your people?” Phil asked. 

“A bit,” she admitted. She was indeed homesick—for 
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She could no longer look away from him. She drank 
in the beauty of his eyes. She couldn't lie to him, not to 


“How did you know?” she 
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New Orleans auctions, trying to find you! By the time you 
were in the New Orleans stockade, I was back in Natchez, 
attending auctions!” 


i g, consumed by shame, Hester told him about 
being sold to Edward Dalton, cotton broker, of New 
Orleans, 


“I'm not angry at you,” he said tightly. “But at the 
© took advantage. Your master, too. I could 

kill both of them.” 
He meant it. She recalled how he had fought George 
for trying to lay hands on her. Now he was a man, de- 


* “I couldn’t expect Master Beau to teach me without 
payment,” she said firmly. “And he was a splendid teacher. 
I'm as well educated as you are, Phil.” 

“I can understand,” he said after a moment, some of 
the tautness gone from his voice. “And once I told you to 
get an education any way you could,” 

“You remember!” 

“I remember every little thing about you, my darling.” 

“The Daltons were good to me,” she explained. “They 
a tted me to learn to design gowns and dresses and to 

and sew.” 
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“Master Dalton, because he owned me, and Master 
Kidd, for the education.” 
“No others, white or black? They didn’t try to mate 


when he couldn't get away from his wife to go to his 
placée on the Ramparts. His wife—the mistress—was very 
Slowly, careful to leave out no detail, she described 
that awful night when Mildred Dalton murdered her hus- 

with Hester’s scissors 
t the end, Phil was 
he 


however. 


uddered, remembering that awful night, and he 
did you do after the murder, my 


Crane had announced that all the 
the girls’ maid, were to be auctioned 
tened around her. Thus pro- 
told , determined never to stand on the 
in, she had run. “I ended up in the settling 

“Cap- 


came for a drink of water, dipped in the gourd, 


very quiet. “I wasn't in New Or- 
said at last. “I did hear about the 
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said. She hadn't the will to pull her lips from him, but 
kissed him in return, long and deeply, ever more sweetly, 
with burning warmth. Sometime during the kiss, his hand 
left her cheek and went to her breast, cupping it, and 
under the material of the Indian garb, her nipple hard- 
ened. 


“No!” she said fiercely. She pressed to him and felt her 
breasts crush against him in a sweet embrace of their 


own. 

He moaned. “I want you to know. There’s never been 
another girl in my arms. Only you. Hester, I don’t know 
whether I can wait—” 

“You don’t have to wait!” she gasped, afire with her 
own love. 

As one, they rose, As one, swiftly, unaware that some- 
one might look into the shed, they stripped away their 
garments and let them fall. They stepped out of their fallen 
clothes and into each other’s arms, They kissed again, lip 
to lip, body to body. She felt his hardness and trembled 
at the raging heat within herself. 

“Now, Phil!” she whispered. “Oh, now!” 

He lowered her gently to the floor so that she lay on 
her back, hardly aware of the scattered oats pressing into 
her skin, and then he lay beside her, one leg thrown over 
hers. Resting on an elbow, he leaned over and traced 
kisses along first one penciled eyebrow, then the other. 
“My Indian princess,” he murmured, “my lost love!” He 
touched the black wig and drew his hand along a braid. 
“Next time,” he said, “the wig won't be in the way; there'll 
be no need for it!” 

She drew in her breath, and it quivered. 

He kissed down her cheek, past her waiting lips to 
kissed down her neck and between her breasts. 
the erect right nipple, took it into the moist 
his mouth, and held it. He did the same with 
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was 
her became a flaming torture, and couldn't breathe. 
She felt his hardness against her and moaned his name. 
He kissed on, then, down her belly, into the cluster of au- 


from side to side, her whole self aflame. “Now, Phil— 
please—now!” 

At her plea he positioned himself over her. Instinc- 
tively she parted her legs. His body lowered, and his male- 
ness touched the threshold, gave one strong push and was 
where it should be, where it must be. Simultaneously 
they began to move. He thrust excitedly in, then pulled 
back, and when he did that, she slapped herself fiercely 
upward, following him. Then he thrust , Spearing, 
driving her butt ocks against the floor, and she moaned 
with joy. They were gasping now. His movements grew 
faster; helpless to do otherwise, she matched his speed. 


Phil, who had touched no female since Hester when she 
was fourteen, had no control over his movements. He had 
no sense of danger, no fear of being discovered, no thought 
except that this was Hester, that now, this moment, was 
that for which the world had been created. 

He was going fast, so fast the world was whirling, ev- 
ery stroke new, more painfully rewarding than the last. 
He moved even faster, and still it was not enough. 

She was always there, meeting him without fail. His 


stopping movement, the unbearable anticipation. 

Then came the sudden cessation, the long, endless 
clinging, the throbbing that coursed through him, that 
wracked his body. There was the stillness from her, too, 
the knowledge that she was holding her breath, that they 
were touching heaven together. 

Afterward, they lay entwined on the floor. He cradled 
her against him, and she rested there, gasping, feeling him 
do the same. She listened to their breathing. At last shé 
stirred. 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

Conk we-—sgain?” Timidly she laid 9 finger tip on 
that part of him, and it was turgid. 

He groaned and gave a rueful laugh. “Not safe,” he 
said. “We've already run an awful risk. There’s your 
reputation—” 

“T’'ve never had a reputation,” she reminded him. 


“a 
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“You will have, from now on. We've got to get back 
before we're missed.” 

She shot up out of his arms, scrambled to her clothes, 
and began to dress. He did the same. 

Before going outside, they checked to see that no one 
was about. Then they started back for the landing, walk- 
ing very slowly, because there was so much to talk about. 
Phil bemoaned the fact that he couldn't keep his arm 
around her as they went, and she smiled at him lovingly. 

She couldn't think; she could only feel. She dreaded the 
moment when he would begin to speak, for then she would 
have to think, and that would change the utter perfec- 
tion of just being together. 

Before they had gone twenty steps, Phil said, “We'll 
be married at once.” 

“We can't be!” she cried instinctively. 

“And why not?” he demanded. 

“Phil—Phil! It won't work. It can’t. I'm a wench.” 

“I refuse to let that interfere, my darling. No one knows 
the wench part. You are now an Indian girl, and you're 
going to be my wife!” 

She was tempted; she wanted it so desperately. But it 
was impossible. Somehow she had to make him realize 
and accept that impossibility. “Don't you need a surname. 
to marry, Phil?” she asked. 

“Well, yes, you do, We'll make one up.” 

“The only name I have any right to is Hester. My made- 
up name, the one I gave Captain Val, is Jewell. He de- 
cided on the Pocahontas.” 

“Then we'll use Kiefer; that’s an Indian name. You'll 
be Pocahontas Kiefer, and then you'll be Mrs. Philip Ben- 
nett!” 

“Papers, Phil. You have to show papers to get mar- 


ried. 

“We'll deal with them. People hereabouts get married. 
So will we. Then I'll write that Lester Crane, get the letter 
off on the next downriver boat.” 


at I know where you are. I'll buy 
you from the estate. The reward money they've offered 
for you can be added to the five thousand I inherited 
from my grandmother; that will cover your price easily, 
They'll be glad enough to make a deal for you.” 

“For a runaway wench, darling.” 


EE 
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“You're not to speak so. I have the money. They want 
to clear the estate. It can be that simple.” 

“The five thousand dollars,” she said. “That's for your 
farm.” 

“It’s never been for the farm. You come first, then the 
farm.” 

“It would never work, darling! Someone will discover 
who I am. I think there’s even a law against a white man 
marrying a black woman!” 

“T’ve done a lot of serious thinking in these years,” he 
told her quietly. “I planned what to do in every conceiv- 
able set of circumstances.” 

“And now you want to marry me as Pocahontas Kiefer, 
then write Mister Crane and buy me from the estate.” 

“Precisely.” 

“And after that, what?” 

“As long as we stay with the showboat, you are 
Pocahontas Bennett. I'll write and have freedom papers 
drawn up for you. Then you'll be classified, by law, as a 
free woman of color. When we reach Pittsburgh, we'll 
leave the show and go further north, up into New York. 
I'll do what acting I can or any other work, and you can 
help, if you want, with your sewing. We'll have each 
other, and in time we'll have our farm.” 

She gazed at him, dumbfounded. 

“It's a sound plan, darling,” he said, when she made 
no comment. “Now that I’ve found you,” he said firmly, 
“no one is going to take you from me again.” 

He was still speaking in impossible terms, Hester 
thought. 

“You will go along with it?” he pressed. “You will do 
things my way?” 

“You would only end up hurt,” she pleaded. “With 
your whole future ruined. Because I am, no matter how I 
look, a Negro wench. It would come out, it would be 
known, somehow it would.” 

“Tl not listen to such an argument,” he said. “If you 
don’t promise to do it the way I’ve explained, we'll do it 
the other way.” 

“What other way?” she asked, dazed, close to tears. 
She so longed to go into his arms, to promise him any- 
thing, everything. But she was as dangerous to his future 
as the scissors in the mistress’s hand had been to Master 


“The only way you leave possible, Hester. For us simply 
to leave the showboat and disappear together.” 

“You mean run away together?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“That's madness!” 

“Of course it is, darling. The other is sensible and 
sound. And it will work. We'll stay in the far north and 
never come south again.” 

“I—Phil, darling—I can't—won't!” she cried softly, 
though it tore her heart. 

“What do you mean, ‘won't’? After the way we've 
searched, and now it’s possible. I refuse to take no for an 
answer! You've got to marry me, darling, for both our 
sakes!” 

She stared into his face. She had not known he could 
look so stern, hard, unrelenting. His jaw was like iron. He 
was not going to accept her refusal. 

“You love me,”-he said 

Wide-eyed, she nodded. She ‘loved him so desperately 
she would die for him. Instead, she had to give him up 
so that he could live a proper life, free to go where he 
pleased, completely unfettered, with nothing to regret. 

“You're as white as any white girl,” he insisted. “Cor- 
rect?” 

Her eyes locked to his, she nodded 

“We'd be accepted as a white rien Can you deny 
that?” She shook her head. “And remember, we'd live in 
the north. All our lives. Would you object to that?” Again 
she shook her head. “Yet you still think there’s a risk.” ° 

“Yes, Phil. Yes, darling. 

“All of life is filled with risk of one sort or another. If 
we were, by some crazy chance, found out, we'd go to 
another country. It's that simple.” 

It was not simple. She could not be responsible for tear- 
ing his life to shreds. She tried to speak but couldn't. 

“Hester, dearest love! Please? Promise! Don't torture 
me!” 

His pleading—the tender tone, the love in every word— 
was almost more than she could resist. He had been true 
to her for so long. He had searched and had saved his 
money for the purpose of buying her freedom. This mo- 
ment all he yearned for, all he had worked for, was within 
pe wasp. 0nd yet, et, for his sake, she had to deny him. 

a In spite of her determination, she yearned to fall into 
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Chapter Twenty-nine 


i 
After she had washed her face and made certain, in the 
mirror, that tears hadn't streaked the stain, Hester sat at 
the shelf that served as a desk and wrote Captain Val a 
him for his kindness and said she 
i about 
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2 had no sooner done that than Betty 
came in, her face white and drawn. She looked were 
the wrong word spoken, she would burst into tears. 

Not knowing what to do, Hester could only say, “Hello, 


“H-hello,” Betty replied. Her hands were shaking, 
“Where did you go this afternoon? You were gone when I 
went to sit on deck.” 
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hung behind the long curtain. “I'm going to change for 


supper,” she announced. 


this a safe topic. 


“But why?” Hester asked, considering 
“We just have to get into costume after supper.” 


silk. He 


“It's for R-Ralph. I'm going to wear the blue 


likes me in blue.” 


“But you're already wearing blue!” 


“It’s only muslin! Ralph likes the silk, says it makes my 
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tter, only a laugh or two, and those 
and Mollie. Velda Rose, looking more 
usual, seemed to be lost in admiration of 


was silent compared to other meals. There 


and 
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anyone, except for Captain Val and Mollie, who either 
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frightened Hester. 

“You don't look well, Betty,” she ventured. “Will you 
let me call Mollie? She has tonics and things.” 

“I'm p-perfectly well,” quavered Betty. “All I need is a 
night’s sleep. You'll see!” 

It was Ralph Strickland who was making Betty ill, 
Hester thought. So long as she loved him blindly and des- 
perately, she would not improve. Unless he married her. 
But. Hester dare not say it; the words would only throw 
the girl into tears. 

Betty lay on one edge of the mattress, Hester on the 
other. Knowing the other girl yearned for and could not 
have privacy, Hester did what lay in her power to give it 
to her. She lay unmoving on her edge of the bed, hold- 
ing back her own tears, breathing audibly and evenly. 
Gradually, simulating sleep, she deepened her breathing 
and slowed it. 

Only then did Betty weep, silently at first, then harder, 
and at last in deep, wracking sobs. Hester forced herself 
to lie still and tried to figure out what had happened. Had 
Ralph attempted to convince Marge to agree to a divorce 
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The only person who could soothe Betty was Ralph Strick- 
land, and he lay in bed with his wife. 


to , of what he say to Captain Val about 
them, and of what he could say to sway her. Suddenly 
tears ran down her cheeks, but she blinked them away 


She was always running. She had run with her parents, 
Woodlawn to save herself from the slave 
block, and was running now, to save Phil from his im- 
possible love. Penniless, for she hadn't yet been paid, she 
realized it was out of the question, after all, for her to 
flee north. In this time of dire need, with slave hunters 
after her, there was no way in which she could use her 
fine education, either as a modiste or governess. Either job 
would require at least some money to live on while she 
looked for work, and even getting a post could lead to 
her being apprehended, for the Dalton estate would be 
searching for a white-skinned, auburn-haired wench. 
There was only one chance, one place to go, and that 
was to Thornton, back to her parents and the life to 
which she had been born. Her parents would hide her at 
Thornton, all the slaves would hide her, and she’d have a 
breathing spell. In that time, she'd take joy in her parents 
and, with their help, slip away one night and take her 
chances on reaching the north later, when the hue and 
cry about her had died down. Then she'd get a place as a 
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Phil. He would try to find her, but when he couldn't, he 

would eventually return to The Mississippi Magnolia. She 
believed this, for he had joined a showboat troupe the 
he lost her. 
no idea what time it was. The night was very 
reach Thornton, she needed to go west and 
had no concept of how far. She had asked 
raw her maps of the area where Thornton 
but he had refused, laughing. “That life is 
said. “Forget it.” 
id know that she was presently in the north part 
County, because Captain Val had said so, and 
Yalobusha River, on which the showboat was 
, flowed out of Warren County into Yazoo, and 
she knew Thornton was in Warren County. 

She walked in that general direction. She was young, 
and she was strong. Frightened though she was, she could 
make her way across one county and into the other. When 
she was away from Henderson’s Point, she put on her 
sandals. Now walking was easier, though she had to step 
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Dawn broke. She walked steadily on, keeping to the 
river road. The showboat would be shoving off to push 
further north and east; Hester was still going west and 
south. The rising sun was behind her. 

Phil wouldn't have missed her yet. Most of the troupe 
slept late on Sunday mornings. Even if Phil was awake 
now, waiting impatiently to see her, he would think she 
was sleeping, so he wouldn't be on her trail, not yet. And, 
if she understood Captain Val at all, he would not set 
Phil ashore to come racing after her. He would have the 
note Hester had left. It was no great loss to the showboat 
for the Indian princess to disappear. But Phil was the 
leading man, the important one, and Captain Val would 
use every device to keep Phil from leaving, regardless of 
what reason he gave. 

Please stay, my darling, Hester thought as she made a 
wide detour to avoid a cabin. Stay with the boat, please, 


She was very hungry, and she was thirsty. She walked 
what seemed to her to be another mile, avoiding a second 
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cabin. On her way back to the road this time, she came 


nothing growing in the patch but green-topped 
i dishes, but she ate them hun- 
id stream got to her feet, 


co 

felt a little sick from the radishes, but she would 

used to eating whatever she could find. She 
ey with which to pay some farmwife for food; 
worse, she dared not present herself to one of them for 
fear that word had filtered, even into the back country, 
of the runaway wench with dark red hair. She wished now 
Indian wig and worn it 


the 
dressed white-girl fashi Spredin cng bape heed ee 


room, nor even the idea 


lowing a cart track through the timber, eating the few 
Tipe berries she saw along the way, when from behind her 
came the rattle and creak of a vehicle, and a thin, reedy 
old voice. 

“Mornin’ there!” the voice hailed. “Wait up, an’ I'll 
give ye a ride!” 

She spun about, her breath in her throat. She saw a 
small, rickety cart pulled by an old, fat horse. On the seat 
of the cart was a very old man, deeply tanned, his face so 
covered with a network of wrinkles that he seemed to be 
wearing a veil. His-hair was very white and thin. He was 
smiling. She trusted him instantly. 
ed the rig to a stop, and she climbed up Onto the 
le him. Shaking the reins, he clucked to the 
it ambled on. The wheels hit a rut, jolted Hes- 
the old man,-and they straightened, laughing. 
"3 the way it goes!” the old man chuckled. “Never 

yer goin’ to hit one of them places! I’m Max 
lower. Live alone. I'm on my way to spend 

son and his wife. Eat dinner with ‘em 
is a short cut. When I hit the road, I 
le to go.” 
»” Hester responded. “I’m Jewell—Jewell Kiefer,” 
recklessly, crossing her fingers, 
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“New to these parts, ain't ye?” 

“This part I am. I'm just passing through.” 

“Where ye bound?” 

“South part of Yazoo County. I’ve family down that di- 
rection.” 

“Long walk. Couldn't ye git no horse to ride?” 

“None to spare, where I started from,” she said, and 
smiled at the idea of a horse aboard The Mississippi 
Magnolia. 

Now they turned onto the little main road. “I kin give 
ye a lift fer the ten mile,” Max Hart said. “Others’ll do 
the same.” 

“I have relatives in the next village,” she lied. “They'll ~ 
take me to where I'm going.” 

She was amazed at the ease with which the lie passed 
her lips. But she was doing it for Phil, who would be 


thought that he might, after all, come chasing in this very 
wished the old man would make his 


. But they jogged along at the same easy pace, 
and alternately longed for Phil to appear and feared 
that he would. Her one hope was that he would go in the 
wrong direction, go north, thinking she had made for a city 
where she could be a modiste, 


Afoot again, keeping to timber, thinking ruefully of the 
good Sunday dinner she had refused at old Mr. Hart's 
son’s home because she was afraid to stay long enough to 
she was overwhelmed by hunger. She ate~all the 
ies she could find as she made her way. 

walked the road all night. Once she saw a rig 
corner, heading in her direction, saw it by 
and plunged into the shallow ditch beside the 
lay there, scarcely breathing, until the rig had 
and the sound of the horse's hoofs had died away. 
found another hidden garden patch and ate more 
and radishes, as well as some lettuce and some 
Not far from that garden, grazing in a pas- 
came on a cow, its udder heavy, a calf busily 
butting. 
shaking hands, she moved the calf aside, gripped 
cow it had been sucking, and spoke gently 
to the cow, who swung her head back as if to see what 
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was going on. She pulled on the teat the 
learned at Thornton, opened her mouth, 
stream of warm, foaming, delicious milk 
milked the cow until her stomach was filled, 
went back to the road and continued toward 
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south. 

Her flight fell into a routine. During the day, she 
to hide in woods, searching for and eating berries, 
covering herself with brush and napping. She drank f 
streams. By night, she took to the road. She walked at a 
good rate and steadily, not permitting herself to run. 


She lost count of the days. Phil, she thought. Where is 
he? What is he doing? rnton. How far do I have yet 


gf 


ing feet meant nothing. 
Phil, if he was pursuing her, would travel by day so he 
if she had been seen, and so that he could him- 
self see her if he came near enough. As she thought about 
Phil, she felt the blister on her right heel break and felt 
wetness. She wondered dully if it was bleeding, but she 
walked on. 

Just then she heard the sound of a trotting horse. It 
came from behind. She ran into the ditch and kept going, 
making for woods. There was a moon tonight, so that 
she had to head for the thickest part of the woods. She 
paid no heed to where she went. 

“Hold up there!” shouted a man. She knew he had 
turned his horse, for she heard the horse's hoofs breaking 
dry sticks, making a lot of noise. 

She ran headlong and found herself in a soggy, swampy 
area. Mud oozed around her ankles, and her breath cut 
like a knife. Plunging on, she tried to run faster. As she 
did so, she felt a numbing stab in her ankle. She cried 
out inadvertently and pitched, face down, in mud. Un- 
knowing, she moaned. She tried to get up but could not. 
Her right leg was twisted, and there was numbness in her 
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her brain whirled from flight, from hunger, from fear, 
It was then that her mind went as black and unknowing 


as the depths of the timber. 


but 





Chapter Thirty 
as 


Phil didn’t sleep at all Saturday night. Before dawn he 
was on deck, waiting for Hester. He was certain she 
hadn't slept, either, that she, too, had worried and con- 
sidered all night long. Surely, now, he could make her see 
things his way and convince her that her blood would 
never make any difference. 

He watched Sam, Charlie, and Captain Val shove off, 
and helped a bit. Then he stood at the rail, impatient for 
Hester to appear, hardly aware that the showboat was 


The morning wore on. One by one, others of the 
troupe came on deck, yawning and rubbing their eyes, but 
no Hester. Even when they gathered at breakfast, Hester 
had not appeared. Nor had Betty. Which meant that Phil 
couldn't ask her what was keeping Hester. 

Marge sat very close to Ralph, rubbing her face against 
his shoulder and murmuring. Phil looked away from them. 
He recalled the looks he had seen Betty give Ralph Strick- 
land, and the immediate possessiveness of Marge. It was 
just as well that Betty didn't have to watch this if, as he 
suspected, she thought she was in love with the actor. 

At last Betty, wearing too much makeup, slipped quiet- 
ly into her place. Phil said good morning to her, holding — 
back his anxiety and impatience about Hester. Betty 
looked so troubled he wanted to give her a moment to 
compose herself. She looked like she might have been 
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Spurred by these thoughts, he asked Betty, before them 


leep 

“1 d-don’t know where she is,” Betty replied, her eyes 

yery big as she watched Marge lay her cheek against 
er. 


der. 

“She's not in your room?” Phil asked. The hairs on the 
back of his neck stiffened. 

“She was when we went to bed, but she’s not there 
now,” Betty said. She produced a folded paper and gave 
it to Billy Myers, who was sitting next to her. “It's for 
Captain Val, if you'll pass it to him, please.” 

Phil’s body went rigid as the little captain took out his 
spectacles, adjusted them on his nose, and unfolded the 
paper. He read what was on it, his lips moving silently 
within the nest of his white beard. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mollie. “What does it say? Don't _ 

us in suspense!” 

“Dear Captain Val,’” the old man read aloud. “ “There 
is no way I can thank you for the kindness and the help 
you extended to me when you found me hiding in the 
settling barrel. To repay you in this manner is unforgiv- 
able, therefore I don’t ask forgiveness. 

“I love the showboat, love the life. I liked my part in 
the concerts, And I liked everyone aboard The Mississippi 
Magnolia. But I've since had cause’ td think. What I've 
done is wrong, and I must leave, without explanation. 
With true affection, Pocahontas.’” 

Silence momentarily gripped the table. 

Phil was stunned. Where had she gone? North—south 
—where? 

“T knew she was a sneak!” cried Marge, her eyes-blazing. 
“All young girls are sneaks! She's not gone, she’s hiding 
‘on this boat, just to stir us up, to make us search for her! 
To get attention! You just see if she isn’t!” 

“She won't be on the boat,” Phil said. “But it won't 
take long to make sure.” 

Within half an hour every cabin, every deck, the audi- 
torium, the boxes, even the crevices where the scenery 
flats were stored, had been examined. There was no sign 
of Hester. © 

“Til bet she wasn't Indian at all!” Marge shrilled. 

“No,” Captain Val told them. “She was just a regular 

_ girl, stagestruck like so many of them, prettier than most. 


7 
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It was my idea to pass her off as Indian, thought it added 
to the flavor of The Mississippi Magnolia.” 

Drawing the old man to one side, Phil said, “She left 
us at Henderson’s Point, captain, I’m convinced, I suggest - 
we backtrack.” 

“That would be foolishness, son. Jewell—that’s the name 
she gave me—obviously ran away from home to be an 
actress, Now she’s run away from the showboat to go 
home. Leave the child be.” 

“Then put to shore right here,” Phil insisted. “Let me - 
off the boat.” 

“What for? So’s you can go lookin’ for her?” 

“That's it, captain. I'm not free to speak, but there’s 
more to this than meets the eye.” 

“You knew her before, then?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Knew she's white, of course? Not Indian.” 

“Naturally, sir.” 

“You in love with her, and her with you? That why 
she joined up, to be with you?” 

“She didn't know I was aboard at first, sir. And yes, 
I love her.” 

“Then why'd she run? To get away from you?” 

“That's right, sir.” Phil faced the captain with pride. 
“She left because we're from different—social levels. She 
has the insane idea she’s not good enough for me. I 
mean to find her and make her my wife.” 

“Your family'd consider her of a lower class, eh?” 

“Exactly. That’s why, if you won't put me ashore now, 
the very moment we tie up at Willow Landing, I'll have 
to go. I hate to leave you this way, to walk out on the 
show, but when I find her, we'll be right back, if you'll 
have us, sir. It may not take more than a few hours if I'm ; 


“You know the plays can go on, wherever you are,” 
said Captain Val. “The show can go on.. Every damn 
play.” 

Phil nodded, unhappy over what he was doing. 

The captain's eyes narrowed. “What if I didn’t have 
Charlie?” he demanded. “Or he didn’t know all the male 
leads? What if your leavin’ ruined my business?” 

“Jt’s—difficult to say, sir. I'd be honor bound to wait a 
few days, even a week, so you could replace me.” 
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“Jt’d take more than @ week.” 

“Then I'd have to stay longer. Sir, to know that the 
girl you love is on the road alone, that she may be in 
dan Fe 


ger— 
“Danger. What danger?” 
“Thieves—gangs—evil men. And she has no money, 
sir! Not a penny!” 
“You won't know where to look—or will you?” 
Miserable, Phil met the captain’s eyes and shook his 
head. 


After his talk with Captain Val, Phil went to the cabin 
he shared with Billy and packed. He did it hastily, though 
there was no need, since it would be nearly dark when 
they reached Willow Landing. Packing done, he left the 
cabin and, hearing sounds of rehearsal, made his way to ~ 
the wings. 

The stage was set for Monday night's play. Charlie 
Greathouse was center stage with Velda Rose in his arms, 
intoning lines in a clear, flat voice. Captain Val, seated 
in the front row, stopped him, gave a direction, then told 
him to proceed. 

Phil watched, regretfully, unnoticed by the others, who 
were intent on rehearsing. 

Marge and Charlie had a scene together. Captain Val 
kept stopping them to drill Charlie, and the rehearsal 

. Off in the wings, out of Marge's line of vision, 
Phil saw Betty Crawford and Ralph Strickland in a brief, 


the troupe. Only Captain Val and Mollie knew his reason 
or 


_ 


had a better offer elsewhere. : 
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Betty's door opened before he could tap on it. The 
first thing he saw was blood covering her wrists as she 


Phil pushed Betty back into the cabin and closed the 
door. He guided her to the lamp on the table, where he 
examined her wrists. They were bleeding profusely, but the 


towels from the bar above the washstand, he hurriedly 

wrapped one around each wrist, then held a ‘wrist in 

each hand, exerting pressure. Blood seeped through the 

towels. He took them off, refolded them so that a clean 
ion covered each cut, and applied pressure again. 

“Will I d-die?” gasped Betty. 

“Of course not,” he said, not as sure of himself as he 
sounded. “Once the worst bleeding is over, we'll bandage 
them tightly and get you to a doctor.” 

“No doctor! I d-don’t want anyone to know!” 

“They'd all have known if you'd killed yourself,” he 
said grimly. 

“I didn't want to, not really, not in my heart!” she 
sobbed, “You fix them, Phil, you put bandages on! I'll 
w-wear long sleeves until they're well! I'll—ch, God, I 
don’t know what I'll do!” 

He unwrapped her wrists and examined them. The 
blood was only oozing now. “What can I use for band- 
ages?” he asked. 

She brought a clean shift, and he tore it in half. She 
gave him the razor, and he cut the material at intervals, 
then tore off strips. 

“Whose razor is that?” he demanded. 

“It's R-Ralph’s!” she wept, harder than before. “T 
s-sneaked into their room while they were onstage and 
g-got it!” 

“To cut your wrists,” he said flatly. “Why? Why Ralph's 
razor? Why did you cut your wrists to begin with?” 

“Because I love Ralph!” she cried, sobbing so wildly 
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he could hardly make out her words. “B-because he and 
J—and now I'm going to have his b-baby!” 

Of course, Phil thought. There had been signs all along. 
The way Betty looked at Ralph, the times she stayed as 
near him as she could, Marge’s exaggerated possessive- 


ness. : 

“Mollie,” he said now, thinking aloud. “Mollie will 
know how to handle this.” 

“No! Please, no! You fix it, Phil!” 

“J don't know enough to settle a thing like this.” 

“Ralph and I fell in love at s-sight! He—the third day 
after we met, we—" She stopped, then continued. “He 
told me he loved me, that he was going to get rid of 
Marge because she nags in private and makes love in 

lic, and he was sick of it!” 

“That's hardly grounds for divorce.” 

“Ralph s-swore it was! And nearly every time we were 
alone together, which was every time he could get away 
from “her, we—and he promised to m-marry me, prom- 
ised over and over!” 

“Then he went back on his promise?” 

Still sobbing, she nodded. “Y-yesterday and again today 
d-during rehearsal!” } 

“Just what happened?” 

“J t-told him about the b-baby yesterday for the first 
time. And he w-won't do anything about it! He w-won't 
admit, even to me, that he's the f-father! He says it could 
have been Charlie or Billy or someone in New Orleans 
before we shoved off! Or that it could have been Cyrus 
Milne!” 

“You mean the fellow who quit, whose job I got?” 

She nodded, weeping. 

“How long has Strickland been making love to you?” 
Phil asked. 

“S-seven weeks! But only him! Truly only him, Phil! 
The whole time we were rehearsing in New Orleans, be- 
fore you joined us! And since!” 

_ “And now he refuses to leave his wife.” 
_ “H-he says she’s the only woman for him, the only one 
who can hold him! And that’s the very thing he always 
‘said to me! Oh, Phil, tell me what to do!” 
_ *There’s no point in my facing Strickland with it,” Phil 
‘thoughtfully. “Or even the captain. The fellow is ab- 
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solutely safe because he’s married, and you can prove 
nothing.” 

“Pocahontas saw us come out of the shed, after—” 

“But she’s gone. She can't help you. The only thing,” 
he continued reflectively, “I can think of is for you to stay 
with the showboat until the end of the season. You should 
be able to hide your—er, condition—until then. Mean- 
while, save all your money, take a room in Pittsburgh, and 
either board your baby out or give » ts hav henge it 


every day, to have my baby in disgrace—” 
She dived for the razor, and he whipped it up off the - 


couldn't get hold of it again. He tried to speak, but she 
sobbed wildly, unhearing, so he gripped her 
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to 
he worked carefully. Drawing the bandages tightly, he 
by tying narrow strips of material 
them, then helped Betty into a dress, assuring her that the 
ruffied cuffs hid the bandages completely. 
he tried to make her promise not to injure her- 
self again, he ran into trouble. 

“Stay with me, Phil!” she pleaded. “As long as you're 
with me, I can s-stand it!” 

“You've got to show up at supper,” he said. He car- 
ried the lamp from the table to the dressing table, where 
he set it down. “Be a good girl, now. Fix your face, then go 
to supper. Lift your chin; pretend to be your usual self. 
That's what you're going to have to do, you know, to 
carry out the plan.” 

“What plan?” she demanded. “I agreed to no plan! 
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Not that one you talked about, to stay on this boat play- 
my parts, then Pittsburgh! No! I'll kill myself first, I 
will!” 

Her blue eyes were so earnest, yet at the same time so 
fanatical, he knew she meant what she said and would 
carry it out. Thinking of Hester running farther and far- 
ther from him, he felt caught by circumstances. If he 
left this desperate girl now, she might very well finish the 
job she had started; if he stayed with her until he could 
get her problem solved in some manner, he might well 
lose Hester forever. 

“Don't leave tonight!” Betty pleaded. “I've got to have 
your help!” 

“What more can I do?” he asked. “I've suggested the 
only way I can think of, and you won't consider it.” 

“I c-can't! I know I have to do something, but not 
that! I want to keep my baby! If you'll just sit with me 
here, and we both think very hard—” 

“Can you do something other than act to make a liv- 
ing?” he asked. 

She frowned. “Only keep house and cook. And I don't 
think women living in Willow Landing hire that done. 
And if they do, they wouldn't hire a showgirl.” 

Phil agreed. Forcing his mind from thinking of where 
Hester might have gone, he tried to center it on Betty's 
dilemma. But his mind was blank. He could think of no 
way to help her. Then, as a vague idea stirred in him, a 
Tap came at the door, and it was Billy Myers. 

Billy stared, open-mouthed, first at Betty, then at Phil. 
He started to speak but seemed to have lost his voice. 

“Relax, Billy,” Phil told him, the vague idea suddenly 
full-blown and alive. “It’s bad, really bad, but it’s not the 
way it looks. Betty and I aren’t lovers and never have 
been. Come in. Shut the door.” 

Even as Billy sidled in, Phil recalled the many fond 
looks he had seen the young man cast at Betty. He re- 
membered how often Billy had hung around the ingénue, 
only to have her turn, at the first opportunity, to Ralph 
Strickland. 

“Phil!” Betty protested, on her feet, hands out as if to 
fend them both off. “No one is to know!” 

“It’s all right, Betty. It’s safe for Billy to know. It'll 

_ be good for him to know.” 
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“Know what?” asked Billy. 

* “You've always been smitten with Betty, haven't you?” 
Phil asked baldly. “More than smitten?” 

“Who wouldn't be?” returned Billy. “She's the prettiest 
girl I ever saw. And the sweetest.” He almost choked on 
the last word, but he got it out. He was blushing. 

“You'd help her if she needed help, wouldn't you?” — 
Phil continued, ignoring Betty's hand on his arm. 

“Sure I would!” declared Billy. “I'd beat up anybody 
did wrong to Betty!” : 

The picture of the slim juvenile trouncing the well- 
built Ralph Strickland flashed through Phil's mind. He in- 
dulged in a grim mental smile. 

And then he told Billy Myers about Betty's suicide at- 
and the truth about Betty and Ralph. He made it 
that Strickland refused to divorce Marge and marry 
and that he even denied being the father of the 
. As he talked, Betty wept. 

“Beating’s too good for him!” Billy exploded. “I'll kill 
the bastard!” 

“No!” Betty wailed. “Don't kill Ralph!” 

“She thinks she loves him,” Phil explained, “but in my 
opinion what she’s felt is infatuation. She let him take 
advantage of her, and now she’s in trouble. You calm 
down, Billy. We don’t need a murder on The Mississippi 
Magnolia. That'll solve nothing, just raise another problem 
and put Betty into the middle of a scandal.” 

“Tt can't just be let happen!” Billy stormed. “The baby!” 

“] agree. What Betty needs is a husband. A name for 
her baby. Not a dead lover, with everything coming out in 























As if he had thought of the idea himself, Billy seized on 
it. “I'll marry you, Betty!” he cried. “That is, if you'll 
have me! I've been in love with you all this time! I've 
tried and tried to get you to notice me offstage, but you 
never did!” 

Betty stared at him. A trace of hope came into her 
eyes as she studied him. Her lower lip quivered. “I'm 
sorry, Billy,” she whispered. “I d-didn't mean to be rude, 
It was just that Ralph—” Her voice trailed into silence, 

“I knew you were sweet on that devil,” Billy said heat- 
edly. “And I hated him for it, Then onstage, in our scenes 
together, you were so sweet and warm in my arms I was 
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beside myself! After the curtain fell, you were different. 


But nice. You've always been nice to me.” 
“| knew you were a good man,” Betty said. “Even 
then, I knew.” 
“Will you marry me—will you? Tomorrow night, after 
concert? I'll be a real father to the baby,” he con- 


tinued solemnly, “if you'll have me. If you'll do me the 


honor. 

*] always liked you, Billy,” she said honestly. “I liked 
being in your arms onstage. If R-Ralph hadn't—I might 
have liked you a lot more, maybe even have fallen in love 


you. 

“That's enough for now,” Billy said, looking both young- 
er and sure of himself. “You liking me and me loving you. 
I love you so much we can sweep Ralph Strickland right 
out of our lives. Once we're married and the baby comes 
and we're a family, you'll love me the way a wife loves 
her husband, see if you don’t.” : 

She looked hesitant. He held out his arms to her, the 
way did in one of their onstage scenes. Slowly, she 
walked to him, and his arms closed about her. Phil saw, 

with relief, that she snuggled close to him and voluntarily 
_ aid her cheek on Billy's shoulder. 

“I’m going to love you one day, Billy,” she murmured. 
“I know I am.” 

Now, Phil thought, relieved for himself, happy for them, 
now I can leave! Now I can begin my search for Hester! 

_ But when he would have gone, they pleaded with him 
to stay for their wedding. He told them that Hester had 
run away and he must find her. 

“We understand your hurry,” Billy said, one arm around 
Betty. “But it’s soon to be dark, and you can’t do much 
until daylight. We'll move our wedding up—we'll be mar- 
ried tonight!” 

Betty nodded, adding her plea to Billy's. 

“T really can't wait, much as I'd like to,” Phil said. 

And then Betty turned, virtually leaping out of Billy's 
arms. Seeing the look of uncertainty in Betty's eyes, Phil 
relented. She might change her mind. ; 

Gently he guided Betty back into Billy's arms. “Of 
course I'll stay,” he said. 








Chapter Thirty-one 


She was so hot. She was pursued, caught, tortured. 


She of 
which came the touches of comfort. She was aware at 


when awareness lasted a bit, she knew that she 
was in a bed. She knew someone was holding soup to her 
She felt it trickle down her throat. Another time, 
re voices. A woman's voice, low and gravelly, a 


id 
; 


Somehow, she knew that she was safe, that she would not 
have to run, not now. She even caught a glimmer of sun- 
light before the darkness took her back. 


was lying in a narrow bed, and she could see a dresser, a 
wash shelf, a straight chair, and a lamp table. There were 
snowy curtains at the window, stirring in the breeze. 

As she moved her eyes slowly about, a plain-featured 
_ woman in a gray dress came into the room. She couldn't 
have been more than 


five feet tall, if that, nor weigh over 
ti . 
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“I—yes,” whispered Hester. “You've been taking care 
of me?” 

“Me and my man Bud and my growed son Chess! This 
is my man!” She motioned at the stockily built man who 
appeared, his wide face kind. His skin was weathered, his 
brown hair graying, his eyes steady. “Carpenter's our 
name,” continued the woman. “I'm Beulah, and he’s Bud, 
like I said.” 

“Hello to you, miss,” said Bud Carpenter in the firm 
voice Hester remembered. “You gave us quite a scaré, but 
my Beulah, she’s got a gentle hand with the sick, and even 
at the first there, when Chess carried you in and it 
looked like you wasn't going to make it, when Beulah took 
over, you quieted.” He smiled. 

Hester wanted to smile back, but she was too weak. She 
lay, not trying to lift so much as a finger, and saved all 
her strength for words. “How—did I—get here?” 

“Chess,” called Beulah. “Come here, son.” 

A young man in his mid-twenties appeared at the foot 
of the bed. He was stockily built like his father and had 
strong, almost homely features and light brown hair. 
“Howdy,” he said, in a rough voice with the edge of gen- 
tleness. “Glad you came to.” He smiled, and it was the 
kindest smile Hester had ever seen. 

She tried to smile back, to speak again, but weakness 
overwhelmed her, and she could not. 

“Chess,” Beulah Carpenter related, “found you in the 
swampland we got on our place, snakebit. Double snake- 
bit. You'd have died if he hadn't heard you cry out and 
got to work with his knife and sucking out the poison, and 
getting you home.” 

It all seemed like a dream. “H-how long—?” 

“You been here nigh to two weeks now, and you're still 
an awful sick girl, got more sickness ahead of you. Child,” 
she went on, lowering her voice to a murmur and laying 
her palm on Hester’s brow, “you're white as the sheets on 
this bed! Not a drop of color! When you was carried in 
here, you was dark as an Indian—and with that auburn 
hair! But the Indian washed off—it was stain. Who were — 
you running from, trying to look Indian—and why?” 

Hester, her mind fuzzy again, but still aware 

kind 
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_ whisper, and they gathered around her, listening closely. 

“Hester—white-skinned wench—from Thornton,” she 

. “Ran away—from—New—New—” 

“From New Orleans, child?” - 

“Yes—to get-—Mammy—Pappy—Thornton.” 

As she sank again into blackness, the last thing she saw 
was Beulah Carpenter gazing at her, deeply thoughtful. 
And the last thing she heard was Chess Carpenter, his 
lips against her ear, speaking quickly, so that she could 
hear all before the darkness overcame her. 


Underground Railroad—a network—help runaway slaves 
go north—called the passengers—we're a way station, with 
a secret room—in the barn—” 

She heard herself moan and felt Chess’s hand envelop 
hers. “You'll get back to Thornton,” he promised. 

As darkness enveloped her again, it seemed that Beulah 
Carpenter murmured, “Yes. She must go to Thornton.” 


As Hester’s periods of awareness became more fre- 
quent, Beulah Carpenter explained the Underground Rail- 
road to her. 

“Some white folks,” she said, “in fact, a lot of them, 
think slavery is wrong and a sin. Some feel this so deep— 
and me and my man Bud and my son Chess are among 
them—that we let our houses be put on the network of 
places that run from everywhere in the South, far as I 
know, to the North. 

“Any slaves that can escape, they find out, through the 

ine, where the nearest way station is, and they 
come and hide and rest and get directions to the next way 
station. Lots of them, not all,-of course, make it to the 
North and freedom. We've been on the Underground our- 
selves for over a year. Bud and Chess built a secret room 
in the barn, and that’s where we let black folks rest. We 
feed them as long as they need, then we send them on 
with a supply of food.” 

“You're kind people,” Hester said, remembering how 
she and her parents had failed in their escape. “And 


“I don't know about that,” Beulah Carpenter said grim- 
oe, goes against the grain. To see human beings 
0 and, sold like cattle, treated like cattle, even abused. 
because they're black and can't do much to help 
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ning to what we'd like to do—it ain't enough. That’s why 
we don't neighbor much, us being in the Underground.” 
“You should put me in the barn,” Hester said, the sig- 
nificance of being in their house only now penetrating. 
“I'm sure there are posters out on me, a reward offered.” 


“That's just the trouble, Mrs. Carpenter. I'm a freak, a 
white wench with auburn hair. That could—identify me—” 
She still felt too weak to talk. 


Slowly, dreamily, this time, Hester sank into the black- 
ness, the burning fever. 

She had periods of awareness during which she did not 
have enough strength to open her eyes or move. It was 
at these times she wondered about Phil. Where was he 
now, what was he doing? Was he searching fruitlessly for 
her, on horseback or in a rig, asking at every village, every 
cabin? Or was he still on the showboat, Staying where she 
had pleaded with him to stay? Was he doing that for 
love of her, to grant her what she begged of him? 

The stronger she grew, the more she dwelt on thoughts 
of Phil. At the same time, she came to know the Car- 
penter family and to respond to their fondness for herself 
with fondness in kind. 

As her strength slowly built, she walked into the other 
rooms of the plain, small house, She felt a little better, a 
bit stronger, each day. 

Whenever she mentioned Thornton, a quiet came over 
all the Carpenter family. They made no objection to her 
plan to return there, but a peculiar quiet descended upon 
them, and there was a tinge of sadness that lingered until 
the subject was changed. 

On one point they were adamant. They wouldn't let 
her stay in the barn. “We need the secret room for run- 
ners,” Bud Carpenter decreed. “Never know when they're 
going to turn up, and we've got to be ready.” 
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, child, later. You ‘can't hurry getting well, 
after what you've been through. Take your time, get ba 


me 


Beulah muttered something about they would indeed 
keep Hester, but the rest was lost because the older wom- 
an lowered her voice to an angry murmur. Hester hesi- 
tated to ask what she had said, and the moment was gone. 

That evening after supper as they sat at table over cof- 
fee, the men began to discuss the land adjoining their 
farm. Rumor had it that the land was up for sale. 

“What's your thinking on it, Chess?” his father asked. 
“This here place is free and clear. Want to take out a. 
Joan on it and buy that other acreage? It'd double the 
size of our holdings.” 

Hester noted the quick, searching look Chess shot at 
her. She caught her breath, then told herself not to be 
silly. Chess had no interest in her, none beyond that which 
he held for any runaway slave. Then she became aware 
that his parents were looking at her, too, and she blushed. 

“How does it sound to you, Ma?” Chess asked. 

Beulah Carpenter, a sadness in her eyes, looked away 
from Hester. “It’s up to you, son,” she replied. “Whatever 
you want. I may have to cook a little more to feed you 
with all that extra work, but that ain't no matter.” 

“Hester?” Chess asked, turning to look at her. 

She was so confused to be drawn into family affairs 
that she didn't know how to reply, Personally, she thought 
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that for them to double their holdings was wise. She be- 
lieved that, given the same circumstances, Phil would take’ 
out a loan to have twice as much land. “I'm not the one 
for you to ask,” she said carefully. “I’m not experienced 
in such matters. I'm a runaway wench; I have nothing to 
say.” 

“But if you did have something to say,” Chess per- 
sisted, “if you was-part of our family, would you be in 
favor of getting more land?" 

“I'd always be in favor of more land,” she replied. 
“I love land. I was raised on Thornton, and there seems 
to be no end to the land there.” 

She dropped her gaze, but not before she caught the 
fleet expression of worry on Beulah’s face, the nod of Bud 
Carpenter's head, and the bemused look on Chess. She 
sipped her coffee, regretting her answer; it had been too 
bold. Kind though they were, they were still white, and 
she was not. 

It was the following noon that the runners came. There 
were three black men, field hands, and Chess saw them 
slip into the barn lot. He called his father from the dinner 
table, and they ran out there. In a moment they came 
back, excitement in their lowered voices. 

“They're from Claiborne County, just to the south of 
Warren here,” Bud announced. “They've had good luck so 
far—made it from one station to another. All they need 
is a day’s sleep and food. Plus directions to the next 
station—Henderson’s farm. They're in good shape—can 
make the twenty miles easy during the night.” 

“Where are they bound for?” asked Beulah. 

“Nearest point north where they can be free. Comm 
point the Underground'll take them to.” 

“No wives?" 

“No wives, no children. They’re just three, strong, young 
black men that want to be free,” Bud Carpenter said. “I 
only wish all the passengers we get could be in as good 
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“Hester,” he said, speaking low despite the fact that 
the door leading to his parents’ room was closed, “I’ve 
got a reason for asking you about that extra land.” 

“Yes, Mr. Carpenter?” she responded softly. 

“You've done it again—called me mister! I've told you. 
My name is Chess, and you're to use it. Don't give me 
that slave-girl answer again!” 

He was angry. And she was instantly sorry, disturbed 
that she had angered him. “All right, then—Chess. You 
were speaking of the land.” 

“You must know, or at least suspect, that I—like you,” 
he said. 

“Of course, Chess. And I like you as much.” = 

“Do -you, Hester? That’s the big question. If you feel 
the way I... . Hester, I love you.” 

She gazed at him, not knowing what to say. She was 
fond of him—what girl wouldn't be? He was kind and 
dear and lovable. And he had saved her life. 

“I know I’m too old for you,” he said. “Eight years.” 

“It’s not the cight years, Chess.” 

“You don't love me—not a bit?” 

“That's a hard question, Chess. I like you so very, very 
much. You're. dear and kind and—worthy of any girl 
in the world.” 

“If you loved me, we'd buy that land,” he said. “If it 
ain't the eight years, and if you do really like me, what 
is it? That you couldn’t ever love me? Is that the reason?” 
His eyes were pleading, and his usually determined mouth 

- was actually trembling. 

Phil, the agony beat through her, staring into the eyes 
of this other good and strong man who loved her, too. 
Oh, Phil! She tore her mind from her beloved and forced 
it to stay with Chess, who deserved, at the very least, 
her full attention, She sought an answer to his question— 
could she ever love him?—and found it. 

“I am very fond of you, Chess,” she said. “I could, 
given time, grow very fond of you, indeed. So fond that it 
would be—I suppose it would be a kind of love. But not 
the sort of love you offer me.” 

“You mean a liking—a deep, real liking?” 

“More than liking, Chess. Affection. But not the kind 


you deserve.” 
With an ache of regrets. she Anew bow hls arpe hold 
ing her in love would feel. Strong and tender and safe, 
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She had felt them, that awful night he had carried her to — 
safety, and she knew that if she were married to him for — 
fifty years, would always feel safe. And pleasant. 
She might, possibly, be content. Except for Phil, who held 
her heart. And couldn't hurt Chess by telling him Phil 
so much as existed. 

“Surely,” Chess said quietly, “it's not because you’re—" _ 

“Yes, It's the blood, too, Chess. An obstacle that can't 
be overcome.” 

Swiftly, Chess moved his chair beside hers and put his 
arms around her. And they did feel safe, warm, and com- 
forting. “I’m asking you to marry me, Hester. To be my 
wife.” 

“T'm a wench. It wouldn't be legal.” 

“You can pass. You know you can.” 

“Yes,” 

In his arms, the roughness of his shirt under her cheek, 

considered his offer seriously. She felt true affection 
him, and since he was a common farmer, marriage to 
couldn't ruin his life if the truth came out, as it 
would that of Phil, who was a gentleman. 

“Your parents—?” 

“They know I'm asking you to marry me. Pa’s in fa- 
vor.” , 

“And your mother?” 

“Ma, she loves you. Acts like there might be other 
reasons—not the blood—that might hold us apart. It 
ain't nothing, can't be. It's just a ma hanging onto her 
son. You know she loves you.” 

Hester did know this, for Beulah had told her so. And 
she objected to the blood not at all. 

“Neither one of them does, any more’n me,” insisted 
Chess. “Just marry me, Hester, and I'll spend the rest of 
my life making you glad you done it!” 

As she listened, it wrenched Hester to think of- belong- 
ing to any man other than Phil. Still, marriage to Chess 
would be safe, it would put an unbreakable barrier be- 
tween herself and Phil and the harm she would do if she 
married him anywhere, under any circumstances. 

Just as she was about to consent, Chess said, “We 
wouldn’t have but one child, if you want, Hester. Likely 
it'd be a son.” . 

And as likely it would-be black! 

She rested, trembling, in his arms, sad with the realiza- 
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”“ 


_ tion that her own dear. babies would forever keep her from 
the white way of life. “I can't marry you, Chess, dear,” 
she told him. “That son—the blood would show.” 
a “You don't know that for sure!” he argued instantly, 
“T'm all white; you're whiter than most white girls! Com- 
«mon semse says our son would be white!” 
_ “Chess—Chess!” 
| “You know how it is on the plantations. When a white 
master beds a black wench, the baby is mulatto. Then, if 
that mulatto beds a white, the baby is a quadroon, and 
: some of them, down in New Orleans, they say, you can 
hardly tell from white! The more white blood that’s bred 
jm, the ligher skinned the babies are!” 
“But my blood is black, Chess, all black. I'm a freak of 
_ mature. I had a brother who died of lockjaw before I was 
___ born. He was blacker than black, my mammy said. We 
_ could have a mulatto, Chess—one that showed the blood 


y- , 

“It's a chance, I admit it! But a slim chance!” 

“However slim, Chess, dear, I can't take it, Please.” 

“Then we won't have children! We'll—” 

“You must have a son, Chess. You deserve a son. It 

can’t be by me.” 

He tried to kiss her, and she drew away at first, then 
stopped resisting. His lips covered hers and kissed with 
tenderness, and she returned the kiss because he was so 

_ dear to her. 
* “Change your mind,” he pleaded. 
“No, Chess, dear Chess. Forever no.” 
Reluctantly, he let her go. “I ain't taking ‘no’ for 
" keeps, Hester,” he said. “I'll never quit trying.” 





Chapter Thirty-two 
Ps 


As her strength continued to build slowly, Hester's 
conviction’ also grew that she must leave the Carpenters as 
soon as possible. Chess said no more to her of marriage, 
nor did he so much as touch her arm in passing, but love 
was in his eyes every time he looked at her, and Hester 


In her heart, she longed to stay with these kind people 
forever, to help with the Underground Railroad, But she 
couldn’t stay, not without marrying Chess, which grew 


Hunger for the lovemaking that they had shared grew 
with her strength. It was even harder to keep her thoughts 
off him than off Chess, who was in the same house, eating” 
at the same table. 
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and they were still at table when there was a scratching 
sound at the back door. They fell silent and listened. The 
scratching was repeated. 

Chess quietly walked to the door. The rest of them sat 
where they were. Hester was quivering inside. It could 
another runner, or it could be one of those men who 
had looked at her so sharply come back to take her into 
custody, return her to New Orleans, and collect the re- 


ward. 

“Yes?” Chess asked in his rough-sounding voice. “Who 
is it—what do you want?” 

“T’se Icky,” came a whisper. “Be fum Claiborne County, 
mastah, suh. Be lookin’ fo’ Mastah Bud Carpenter's 


“You a runner?” whispered Chess. “I'm a Carpenter, 


" Don't be afraid to speak up.” 


“T’se a runnah, mastah, suh! Dey tol’ me, at de station 
wheah us cross’ into Warren County, dat dey is a station 
heah, dat de name is Carpenter.” 

“How many of you are there?” asked Chess. 

“Jes’ three, mastah, suh. Me an’ my woman, Ivy, an’ 
ouah baby, Junior. Junior, he sick, he hongry, he cry a 
lot. Ivy, she ain’ got de milk fo’ him.” 

“Stay under that tree behind you,” Chess said. “In the 
blackest part. We'll see to you fast as we can.” 

“Yo’ he’p us, mastah, suh? Yo' on de Undahground, 
an’ won’ turn us in?” came the desperate whisper. 

“We'll help,” Chess assured him and turned back into 
the room. Picking up the filled water buckets, he started 
for the door. Bud Carpenter was lighting a lantern, his 
movements swift. Beulah was at the stove in a flash, pull- 
ing pots forward to heat. Hester, getting up from the table 


_ to render any help she might, was dazed at the mer- 
' curial change in the room. One moment they had been 


listening to the whispered conversation at the door, and 
the next moment everybody but herself was busy helping 
the runners. 

Bud and Chess were out the door and gone before she 
could have another thought. Beulah was testing the re- 


_ maining cornpone and stirring the ham hash left in the 
_ Skillet, making sure it was heated through. “The greens 


are still bubbling some,” she announced. “What them poor 
needs first is a safe place to be, which is our barn, 
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and the next thing is good, hot food, and after that, rest. 


From the distance came the wail of the baby. 

“The milk!” Beulah exclaimed. “Get that biggest jug 
from the well and bring it in.” 

Hester ran to do her bidding. She pulled up the jug of 
milk, which they kept hanging in the well to cool. She 
ran back to the kitchen, poured some of the milk into a 
pan, and put it on the stove to heat. 

The wail came again. Beulah clicked her tongue. “We've 
got to get that little fellow’s stomach filled so he'll 
sleep,” she muttered. “If he ain’t too sick, the milk'll do it. 
Warm enough extra that the chill’s off if he needs more. 
Then we'll take the rest in the jug. By the time they need 
more, it'll have been out of the well long enough to take 
ot edge off the coldness so’s he won't get a stomach 

Bud came back as his mother finished heating the food 
and Hester was filling a mug with milk. Then she quickly 
poured the second pan of milk into a pitcher to be used 


next. 

“We'll take the grub to them, Hester and I,” Beulah 
told Chess. 

He glanced at what they had to carry. “Too big a load,” 
he objected. “I'll help carry, then come back here and 
keep watch until you've dealt with them and Pa locks 
them up.” 

They went through the darkness to the barn, Chess 
leading the way and carrying two pots of hot food, Hester 
following with two containers of milk, and Beulah last, 
carrying cornpone and the extra milk, some kitchen towels 
over one shoulder, and a bottle of liniment in her apron 
pocket. 

“Never can tell,” she said, trotting along. “I've got rags, 
too. They get cut up and bruised when they run. My 
liniment’s the best I know. I make it myself.” 

They walked through the barn and into the adjoining 
granary, which was half-filled with wheat. Two planks 
had been installed in one wall so they could be pushed 
aside as they were now. Beyond them, the floor covered 
with hay to the depth of two feet, was a-tiny, windowless 


room. 
“Don't be scared,” Bud Carpenter said to the skinny, 
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black man who stood drooping in the center of 
the tiny space. “The women are bringin’ you grub. Eat 
your fill. There'll be more tomorrow, and you can sleep 
all day, out of sight. When you start north to the next 
station—twenty miles—we'll furnish you with grub to 
carry and milk for the baby.” 

The black man jerked his head toward his equally thin 
wife, who was rocking a tiny, near-naked, scrawny baby 
in her arms. It was sucking its fist and making sobbing, 
jerking sounds, interspersed with thin wails. 

“Set down,” Beulah ordered the mother. “What's your 
name?” 

“Ivy, ma’am,” whispered the woman. Her clothes were 
dirty and torn, her manner one of utter terror. Her eyes 
kept rolling, and she rocked her complaining baby faster: 

Icky's clothing was in dirty rags, and both he and Ivy 
were barefoot. There was a large, festering sore across three 
of the toes on Ivy’s right foot, the edges of the sore 
sending streaks toward her ankle. 

“Give the baby to her!” Beulah ordered, gesturing to- 
ward Hester. “Put that foot out here and let me—Chess, 
water!"’ 4 

After moving one of the buckets to his mother, he left 
to keep watch and listen for pursuit. Beulah went to work 
on Ivy’s foot, first bathing the ugly sore, then covering 
it with liniment, waiting, then covering it again. 

Icky was beginning to eat, cramming his mouth full. 

Hester, holding the baby, which was nothing but bones 
covered with skin, spooned a few drops of warm milk into 
his mouth. He swallowed. His mouth opened again. Hester 
continued spooning the milk into the starving infant's 
mouth. rs 

Her sore toes bandaged, Ivy ate as ravenously as Icky. 
While she ate, Beulah soaked the foot bandage with lini- 
ment, then covered the first bandage with a dry towel and 
fastened it. 

“You take the liniment with you,” she said when she 
had finished. “Couple of times a day, unwrap the outside 
towel and soak the inside rags, then put the towel back 
on. Understand?” ‘ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Ivy, her mouth full. “Thank you 
kindly, ma'am.” 

“We'll lock you in now,” Bud Carpenter said after the 


7 





be on your trail.” 

“Mastah, suh, dey is! But dey behin’ us, "way behin’ 
when us come heah!” faltered Icky. 

“Why didn’t you tell us?” demanded Bud. “We could 
maybe have worked faster!” 

“Us skeered, mastah, suh. Mastah in de Undahground, 
but he a white man! A buck got to be careful whut he 
say, whut he do—” 

“Just be quiet out here,” Bud said. He was grabbing up 
the empty pots, Beulah and Hester helping. Hester ran for 
the house, and Beulah ran behind her. 

Seconds later, Bud was in the kitchen. Chess came in 


from the outside, and Bud told him of possible pursuit. 
They sat at the kitchen table, listening, and agreed that it 
would be too obvious for one of them to be standing 
around outside should slave trackers arrive. Beulah started 
washing dishes, using hot water from the kettle on the 
stove, and Chess went out and brought in their spare 
bucket, filled with water, then sat back down. Hester dried 
the dishes as Beulah washed. 

“The Negro can be his own worst enemy,” Bud growled 
“First thing Icky should have done was tell us they were 
being chased 


“He was afraid, Pa,” Chess said. “And he’s sickly. 
They're all afraid.” 

I'm afraid, too, Hester thought, recalling her own flights. 

They had put away the last dish and were going to bed 
—Bud and Chess planned to take turns standing watch— 
when there was a hammering at the kitchen door. Bud 
strode to it. 

“Who is it?” he asked, sounding calm. ; 

“Name's Bullard,” came a growl. “Got a party with 
me, five men.” 

Some dogs yipped, as though they were being held back. 

“Won't you come in, Mr. Bullard?” Bud invited, stepping 
aside. “We were about to retire, but visitors are always 
welcome, Our name is Carpenter.” 

A roughly dressed man stomped into the kitchen. He 
had shaggy dark hair, a short, thick, unkempt beard and 
errr eee ales pee ionm Sneek nies: He car- 
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“We're trackers,” he said in his growl. “We're lookin’ 
fer three runners.” His beady eyes looked all over the 
room, touched Hester slowly, then slid to Beulah and to 


Chess. 

“I don't know what we can do to help,” Bud said. “My 
wife can give you coffee, mix up some cornpone, and fry 
up some fatback.” 

“We've et! There’s stations on the Underground every- 
where, and we're here first to find out if you've seen them 
runners, second, to make sure you ain't one of them that’s 
runnin’ a station.” 

Bud spread his hands. “You're welcome to search.” 

“We'll take the barn, first,” Bullard said. “Won't do no 
good, if ye got ‘em in the house, to have ‘em run. Part 
of my men’ll watch the house; the rest’ll search the barn. 
Our dogs says them runners come onto this place, and 
our dogs don’t lie!” 

He stomped out, and Chess, who had relit the lantern, 


three moved, apparently each to some vantage point out- 
side the house. Bud brushed past the women, following 
Chess, Bullard, and the others toward the barn. The dogs 
were yipping and howling. 

Hester's breath was dry and shallow. Would the track- 
ers find the secret room—would the dogs. find it? Now 
they were closer to the barn, and baying. 

It was then that the baby cried. The sound was shrill and 
piercing. They heard it in the kitchen doorway. 

Bullard—he would know. And he would tear the barn 
apart to get at that innocent baby, to lay his hands on 
the baby’s terrified, fatigued, escaped parents. 

Dazed, Hester went onto the back porch and down the 
steps. Beulah linked arms with her, and they watched the 
lanterns, the one Chess carried, and the ones belonging to 
the trackers, go into the barn. 

The baby cried again. Then a bellow rose in the night. 
Bullard had found the secret room. 

Somehow, Icky and Ivy eluded them. They came run- 
ning from the barn, two desperate, sickly figures in the 
eeere. light. Ivy carrying the wailing baby. They went 
_ stumbling for the nearest timber. 
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“Stop!” roared Bullard. “Stop or die!” 

Icky and Ivy stumbled desperately on, and a shot rang 
out. Icky halted in midstride, fell on his face, and didn't 
get up. Ivy dropped to her knees. 

“Icky!” she screamed. “Icky, oh, Icky—he dead!” The 
baby wailed, on and on, and the kneeling Ivy both hoy- 
ered over the fallen Icky and rocked the baby jerkily, 


the way” 

“No!” shrieked Ivy, clutching baby. “All he need 
is milk, mastah! Give him milk, an’ he be a fine, strong 
suckah! Please, mastah—” 

Before anyone knew what was happening, the man ad- 

dressed as Stoddard yanked the baby out of Ivy’s arms 
and raced for the nearest tree. Bud and Chess raced 
after him. 
But Stoddard got to the tree first. Gripping the baby 
the ankles, he gave one mighty swing and smashed 
baby’s head against the tree trunk. The wailing cut 
abruptly. Ivy screamed and fell unconscious. 

Stoddard flung the dead baby to the ground. 

Chess jumped onto Stoddard, going for his throat. Bud 
threw himself at another man, gouging at the man's eyes. 
The three dogs, loosed now, ran in and out, yapping and 
slashing at Chess and Bud, who repeatedly kicked them 
away. 

It was then that Chess felt the rifle prod the middle of 
his back and that Bud felt one in his belly. 

“Don't be damned fools!” Bullard yelled. “We've caught 
ye with the goods! Ye'll never be able to help in the Un- 


derground again! Ye'll be on the list!” 
“You were sent to capture these slaves!" Chess shouted, 
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_ He stood very still, knowing that the man behind the 
i - trigger. would not hesitate to pull it. “You weren't sent to 
them!” 

: Se eesdore Su; cochh. “osm,-tinadhae-amvai” tammncdlica 
pack. “It’s the wench they want, only the wench! The 
other two was sick and goin’ to die, anyhow! But the 
_ wench, she’s a good field worker! What's more, their 
master don’t expect us to lug dead bodies home to 'em!" 
Bud glowered. 
“Now, Carpenter,” Bullard asked him, “you folks goin’ 
to simmer down? We're doin’ what we was sent to do. 
And we aim to finish without you buttin’ in. Jest remember 

—there'll be a rifle on ye the whole time!” 

“Get along with it, then,” rumbled Bud Carpenter. 

“Chess, do what they say. They got us cornered.” 

Bullard guffawed. He muttered to Stoddard, who went 
_ at a run for the barn, carrying a lantern. Leaving the 
barnyard gate open, he trotted into the barn, was gone 

for a few minutes, then reappéared. 


Mat sesea cere eeneone dieeot oxen 
and Chess 


Bud swore and moved to go fight the fire 
but were stopped by the rifles. Hester seemed to have left 
her body, to be watching from afar as the fire enveloped 
the barn. She saw and was glad when first the cow, then 
the two horses, ran out of the yard and away. Appalled 
but helpless, she watched two of the trackers scoop up 
Icky's body and fling it into the midst of the flames. An- 
other tracker seized the slain baby by the ankle and sent 
the little body flying like some dead, small bird through 


the night and into the roaring fire. Ivy, who had regained 
consciousness, was shrieking. 
“Put chains on her!” Bullard bellowed. “Fasten her to 
a tree!” 
“Careful of her foot!” screamed Beulah. “It's festering. 
It needs care, not manhandling! Her masters won't thank 
. you if you bring her back with just one foot!” 
“Shut up, old woman!” yelled Bullard. “Or yer house 
~ is goin’ to look like yer barn does now!” 
The barn had become a. skeleton of flame. The timbers 
; fee which hich it i hast been Veale wore 008 Sealing, best tap 
Were made of fire. The rafters were moving flame 
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they watched, the entire barn collapsed to the ground, 
covering the murdered Icky and his tiny son. 

“Now—you Carpenters,” Bullard ordered, “into the 
house! Stoddard, you come, too. I want me a good look at 
the likes of them.” 

They filed into the kitchen. Once inside, Bullard gloated, — 
“So—we caught our niggers. And we identified a nest of 
Undergrounders. And put a stop to their mischief!” 

“You can't be sure of that!” Chess gritted. Bud nodded, — 

“We kin be sure,” Bullard retorted. “We turn ye in, yer — 
name an’ location of yer place. From now on, even while — 
yer busy on a new barn, ye'll be pestered by every search 
party lookin’ fer runners. Ye'll never be able to hide an- 
other nigger. If ye do try it, yer house’ll be burnt, same 
as yer barn.” 

Stoddard began to laugh. He stared at each of them, 
then his eyes lingered on Hester. His mouth took on a — 


the tightness of it. 

“Bullard,” drawled Stoddard, staring at Hester, “remem- 
ber them posters? "Bout a white-skinned freak wench with 
red hair? The one there’s a big re-ward out fer?” 

He jerked his head toward Hester. Bullard stared, exam- — 
ining her closely. “I see what ye mean,” he said. “But it — 
was red hair. This hair’s more near to the brown side © 
than red.” . 

Chess put his arm around Hester. She leaned against — 
him fully. Her knees would not have held her otherwise, — 

“This here’s my wife, Mary Carpenter,” Chess said clear- ; 
ly, his look steady on the slave hunters. “We been mar-— 
ried a year. She's carryin’ my baby. You don't lay a finger 
on her.” 

Beulah let go of Hester’s hand, and her own hands 
moved stealthily beneath the apron she habitually wore. 
Then Hester felt a circle of warmth as the older woman 
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“Tl go with you, Pa,” Chess agreed. 
“No,” Beulah objected, “I'll go! What are you 
a man, who don't bother to put in the little things!” 


buy.”” 





the excitement 


“What was I thinking of, indeed!” exclaimed 


“Chess, you stay home, son. Maybe 


Beulah. It’s a long walk after all 


trouble. 





“Piffle, it ain't but a couple of miles to the hill! 
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up the hill and another mile! Can't be more'n three miles 
——four, all told! I've heard you say it, many’s the 


r 

And so it was settled, Bud and Beulah leaving at nine 
o'clock, Bud bemoaning the fact that he didn’t even have a 
Jength of rope at the house so he could lead the horses to 
the Bensons and ride them back. Beulah, smiling at his 
fuming, wrapped two loaves of bread in a towel and car- 
ried them carefully, so as not.to crush them. She for- 
bade Hester to scrub floors while she was gone. 
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tools—ax head, hammer head, plowshare—might be sal- 
yaged, and to look for bones. Hester put away the dishes 
after they were dried and tidied the house. 

She hada bucket with rags in the water ready to begin 


have I found yet. I'll look again later.” 

Hester drew a careful breath, straightened her shoul- 
ders, and faced his back so that, when he turned from the 
shelf, she was looking him in the eye. “Chess,” she said as 
he dried his hands, “I'd meant to tell all three of you at 
the same time, but your ma and pa were so set on this 
visit that I. . . Anyway, it’s only fair that I tell you 


- first.” 


He kept drying his hands, his eyes quiet and serious. 
“It ain't a thing I'll want to hear,” he said. 

“No, Chess, it isn’t. But it’s got to be said. It’s time 
for me to be on my way to Thornton. I’m well now, I 
have my strength back, and last night we had a demon- 
stration of what can happen when a runaway slave is 


“You've got your mind made up.” 
_ She nodded. 
He turned, hung the towel, then came to Hester, taking 
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her left hand in his. Beulah’s wedding band still gleamed 


on her marriage finger. 
“You know why Ma insisted you keep this on today.” 
“Because that man, Bullard, or some other might come 
back. To make it look true, what you were kind enough to 


lips quivered slightly, and this, along with the love that 
emanated from him, wound into her, and she was moved 
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his great hands over her, taking off her garments. 
let him do this, even helped, because he was 
use 


necessity in him that could not be denied. 

as nude, he sighed. Sighed, she knew, with 
one from his dear face, with the privilege 
his. Never taking his gaze from her, he 
es. 

, stocky though it was, held the essence of 
ers were broad, and his muscles were — 
he moved toward her. 

spered. “Little love!” ‘ 
rob in his voice that touched her deeply. 
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trembling, and it was trembling as it went lower. She 
quivered under his hand, and her arms came up to him 
and embraced him. 

When he entered her, it was with worship, and it was 
with adoration and wo that he began to move. Twice, 
in this manner, he took her, and twice she returned his 
glowing affection, returned it in full measure. And then 
her heart wept because once again, she had betrayed Phil, 
because Chess, though he was her dear friend, was not 

| Phil, and because he could never be her dear and only love. 

“Hester,” he said, stroking her hair, “this is how it 
would be with us. Marry me, Hester, and I'll be better 


marry me, Hester?” 
“No, Chess, no. Nothing has changed. The babies—” 
“How do you know there won't be one from today?” 
“It's a chance I must take. If I did bear a mulatto child 
at Thornton, it would be accepted as another sucker on the 


“Not my child!” 

“How else can it be, Chess?” 

“You'd let me know, you'd do that much? So I could 
buy it and raise it free?” 

“Yes,” she breathed. “Dear Chess, thank you!” 

“I won't give you up,” he said. 

She withdrew, slowly, from his arms, and he let her go. 
She put on her clothes, and he, seeing that it was truly 
ended, dressed also. She could feel, in the beat of the si- 

__ ence, that he was determined in some manner to have 
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what he would never have again. 








Chapter Thirty-four 
ne 


Phil, driving the rig he had bought at Willow Landing 

_ for Hester’s comfort in riding once he overtook her, was 
now nearing Thornton alone. Alone, discouraged, he was 

_ exhausted from the long weeks of searching. It was June, 
and the world about him was a riot of green, of blossom, 


is field or even trudging along the road. 


Henderson's Point, he rested the horse and let him 
at a public trough. Here, he asked people who 
and who recognized him as one of the show 

had seen a girl of Hester’s description— 
ith dark skin and auburn hair. No one had 


on, heading for the Mississippi because that 
way for Hester to go. When she reached 
would have to go either north or south. 
would lead her to Vicksburg, where she might try 
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to 


or beyond, if she could manage, into a 
state. But she would have wilderness to pass 

on foot and weaponless. Yet, know- 
ing her determination, he dared not skip looking for her 


He stopped at every settlement on the way to the Mis- 
sissippi, stopped at every house and every lone cabin, 
making inquiries. othing. It was as if she had vanished, 

swallowed her up. 

Doggedly, he kept going. He had money left from buy- 

of it his salary from The Mississippi 


q 
& 
E 


Magnolia, part left from the ly amount he had been 
carrying with him since he joined his first showboat so 
that he would have ready money should he ever find Hester 


Hester. 

At the Mississippi he drove north for a week. The road 
grew narrower, eventually becoming a cart track, then 
disappearing completely. Trackless wilderness lay beyond, 
Hester could never travel that. Nonetheless, he hid his rig 


had come. 

He stopped at all the places he had stopped at on the 
way north, asking again, never finding anyone who had 
seen a girl like Hester. Or any girl, traveling either alone 


one who could give him word of her. His horse got a stone 
in his hoof, and, not having money enough to re- 
the animal and care for Hester both, he had to 
out for two weeks, treating the bruise, feeding the 
horse on grass, and watering him from the river. He 
bought his meals from a hard-faced, suspicious settler 
the door to him and quick- 


ate 





~~. 


thought of what Hester had once cried out. Something 
about it being better if she had never been sold from 
Thornton. ; ; 

He sat his pulse racing. That was it! That was the 


up, 
place she could really hide—Thornton! In the Quar- 
with her parents, for none of the Thornton slaves 
would ever betray their beloved Hester. They had always 
defended her. 

He followed the river to Warren County, pushing the 
horse as much as he dared. He drove to Thornton, tied 
rig at the foot of the driveway, then hurried, keeping 
of 


way to Hester’s cabin. 

He gave a token knock at the side of the door, then 
stepped into the kitchen. Lela Belle was stirring something 
in a pot at the fireplace; Sam was polishing his shoes. 

He looked up. “Mastah Phil, suh!” he exclaimed in 
surprise, getting to his feet. 

Lela Belle did not seem surprised. “Yo’ bin lookin’ fo’ 
Hester!” she whispered, spoon in hand. “Yo" allus good to 
her. Yo’ thin an’ worn! Wheah yo’ think she is, Mastah 


_ Phil, suh?” 


& 
; * 
ns “You needn't be afraid to tell me!” Phil whispered. “T 









“She hasn't been here?” he asked hoarsely. 
Both Lela Belle and Sam shook their heads solemnly. 


to help her to freedom! I swear to you she'll be safe 
F only you'll tell me she’s in the Quarters!” 
Big tears rolled down Lela Belle's face. “We swears to 
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yo’, Mastah Phil, suh. De las’ we know of ouah Hester was 
when Mastah Thorne an’ Boss Murray throw her into de 
jailhouse an’ de coffle took her away!” 

“Yo' know more, Mastah Phil, suh?” implored Sam. 
“Kin yo’ tell us what happen to ouah chile since she was 
took f'um us?” 

Hurriedly, Phil related what had happened to Hester. 

Both parents were sobbing. Lela Belle was shaking her 
head; Sam's hands were clutched into fists. 

“It was my fault she ran from the showboat,” Phil said. 
“I recognized her and wanted to take her north, and she 
ee ee ee ee 

“Ouah Hester’s like dat,” wept Lela Belle. 

“I feel that she'll come to you,” Phil’said, “and that 


speak. 

“Dey’ll hide huh!” said the parents together. 

“If she does come, I'll be at the big house,” Phil told 
them. “Supposedly I'll be visiting, but actually I'll be wait- 
ing for Hester. And the moment she comes, get word to 
me.” 

“We'll tell huh yo’ heah, Mastah Phil, suh,” Sam prom- 
ised. “But whut she do when we tell, we don’ know. She 
& woman growed now, ouah baby. We won’ have no 


out of the Quarters, walked down the driveway, got into 
rig, and shook the reins. “Get up!” he said. “Get 
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hand, when last Phil was here, and he had grown and 
changed. 


Old Dewey opened the door when Phil knocked. The 
old fellow greeted him warmly. “They be in the big room, 
Mastah Philip, suh,” he said. “If you'll follow me, please, 
suh?” 

Phil was aware of his travel-stained appearance, and 
he knew that the trousers and coats in his valise, which 
Old Dewey would bring in from the veranda, were in need 
of cleaning and pressing, but he decided it didn’t matter, 
These were his kinfolk. 

There was a smal! group in the room as Old Dewey an- 
nounced Phil. Thorne Wabash, as slim and erect as ever, 
faced Phil across the room. 

“Welcome,” he said sharply, which could mean either 
that Phil was welcome or that he was not. “I thought 
you'd joined the stage life.” 

“For a time, yes, sir,” Phil said. He came to the older 
man and shook hands. “I'm taking a rest. Which has al- 
ways meant time at Thornton. I apologize for my ap- 
pearance.” 

There was movement in the room, and George saun- 
tered over to greet his cousin. He shook hands briefly and 
muttered, supposedly in welcome. 

Eve, her lips tight, her blue eyes snapping with coldness 
or with hatred—Phil couldn't tell which—advanced on 
them. She was elaborately gowned in blue, with much lace 
at the bosom, concealing its flatness. Her golden blonde 
hair was, as ever it had been, a work of art. 

“George Drummond!” she cried, her voice more de- 
manding than Phil remembered it, and filled with ill-con- 
cealed venom. “If that isn't just like you, no consideration! 
The lady of the house greets the guests first!” 

“My darling,” he said, his tone sharp and as dripping 
with venom as Eve’s, “I do beg your forgiveness! But 
then! You're not a forgiving person, are you, my love?” 

Uncomfortable, wondering ‘why it had come about, Phil 
recognized that George and Eve hated each other. He 
bowed over Eve's hand, murmured an apology for his 
travel-worn condition, and won a frosty smile. 

“You'll nevah guess who's heah!” Eve sang out, with 
no softening of her tone. 

Phil turned in the direction she indicated, and there, 
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at the far end of the room, stood Leloi Roper with her 
parents. He went to them quickly, shook hands with all 
three of them, then after a short chat with the parents, 
drew Leloi to one side. 2 

Her blonde hair looked softer than before, her mid- 
night blue eyes more luminous. Her voice seemed even 
more pleasant than in the days when the four of them— 
George and Eve, Leloi and himself—had spent the summer 
together, and he felt a small thrill of pleasure. 

Standing together, they chatted. Phil thought again of 
how they had been forced by their parents to announce 
an engagement neither of them wanted, and he wondered 
that, attractive as Leloi was, she hadn't married. 

Old Dewey canie in with a tray of drinks and served 
them. George joined Phil and Leloi, “You can freshen 
up before supper,” he said. “Some of my clothes should 
fit you. Dewey will see to it.” 

“That’s kind of you, and thanks,” Phil responded. 

Eve, who had come up, laughed shrilly. “Kind? George 
Drummond kind?” 

“That's enough, Eve,” Thorne Wabash snapped, drawn 
to the group by her needling. She gave him an impudent 
curtsy and smiled, but there was an edge to the smile. 
Then she went to stand alone at the mantel, where she 
sipped at her drink. 

Thorne and George drifted to the senior Ropers, and 
Leloi and Phil remained together talking. 

_ “Remembah when we were engaged?” she asked, laugh- 
ing. 

He nodded, not knowing quite how to 


a 


respond. 
“And how we broke the engagement at the end of the — 


summer? Phil, I met a gentleman that very next winter, 


a Mr. Elton Sommers, an oldah man, a plantation ownah © 


in Hinds County. I—I've given my heart to him, and 
we're going to be married Christmas!” 
He had barely time to wish her happiness when Old 


Dewey came to him, bowing, saying there was just time, 


for him to change before supper. 


visit. They arrived on the next boat. Their reunion was 


affectionate, though the Bennetts were disappointed to 
hear that Leloi Roper was going to marry another man. 


c: 


_ tied the inert and unbreathing Thorne into the 
laid 
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Two days later, Neal and Wanda Bennett requested the 
use of a carriage to take them to Whitehall so they could 
extend their good wishes to Leloi. Phil accompanied 
them, and they descended to the waiting carriage. 

Thorne Wabash had gotten there first and was striding 
back and forth, jabbing his cane onto the driveway at 


both cringed back and kept hold of one horse’s halter. 

“I told you yesterday to shine this harness!" he snarled 
at the boy. 

“Mose done do dat, Mastah Thorne, suh! Mose shine 
an’ shine all aftahnoon, an’ dis mawnin’, too! Mose, he 
can’t make dat harness shine no brightah, Mastah Thorne, 
suh!” 

“T'll be the judge of that!” shouted Thorne, brandishing 
his cane and making for Mose, who was obliged to stay 
where he was, cringing. 

“Thorne!” protested Neal Bennett, trying to catch the 
older man by the arm and restrain him. “Cool down! 
The harness is fine enough! You mustn't exercise your- 
self—" 

The cane lifted and came down over Mose’s quaking 
shoulders. The horses reared, and Bennett seized the hal- 
ter, quieting them. Phil lunged. for Thorne’s arm as it 
lifted for another blow, but he missed, and the cane 
cracked down again. Mose, sobbing and pleading, clung 
to one halter, Neal Bennett to the other. The team reared, 
then quieted restlessly. 

As the cane lifted the third time, Phil gripped it hard 
and forced his uncle’s arm down. For no reason, Thorne 
Wabash fell, striking the driveway face down. Phil knelt 
and turned him over, Neal and Wanda knelt, too, and 
Neal put his ear to Thorne Wabash’s chest and kept it 
there. 

“Neal,” whispered Wanda. “Is he—?” 

He nodded. “Saddle up a horse, Phil,” he said, lifting 
his ear and beginning to rub Thorne’s wrists. “Ride for 
Dr. Cline. I think it’s too late—that he’s—but go.” 

By the time the old doctor had arrived, they had car- 


house 
him on a long sofa, then placed a cushion under 
head. The redness was gone from his face now; it looked 
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any of them had ever seen it, the pallor 
through his weathered skin. He was obvi- 


rge had ridden in from the fields by this time. He 
et, watching every move, permitting a pale, silent 


cling to his arm. 
made his examination. He asked a few ques- 
"s fit of rage, and listened to the 
account of his taking the cane to the stableboy. 
“He was gone before he hit the driveway,” the doctor 
id kindly. “Heart. He’s been having trouble. I warned 
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said 
him, but Thorne was never one to listen to what he didn’t — 
want 


to hear.” 

George now drew himself to his full height. Gently, for 
him, he disengaged his arm from Eve's clinging fingers and 
started giving orders. The others made no challenge, for 

well known that George Drummond was to be 
Thorne Wabash’s heir. 


of his orders, given in the form of a request, 
that brought his father and stepmother, Seth and Rosalie 


“I want all family connections present as I take over,” 
he announced when they had gathered. “So there'll be no 
contest, no question about my rights.” 

“Thorne never signed the will, then?” asked Seth Drum- 
mond, amazed. 

“He kept putting it off, said there was plenty of time,” 
George replied. “And I was in no position to insist and 
bring on one of his rages. He might have disinherited me 
on the spot.” 

“You'll have no trouble from your stepmother,” Seth 
assured his son, putting his arm around Rosalie. 

She was very pale. “None, George,” she agreed. “My 
father and I have been estranged for so many years that 
it’s almost as if we weren't even related. I waive all nat- 
ural rights, and you're next in line, after me, being my 

He permitted his stepmother to put her hands on his 
shoulders and kiss his cheek. The feel of the room light- 
ened. Phil and his parents congratulated George on being 
master of Thornton, and presently George was smiling 
and being almost pleasant. 
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Chapter Thirty-five 
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Hester had been home now one full day. Granny Myrtle 
had taken the responsibility of giving out word of Hester's 
secret presence to every slave. By keeping to the cabin 
and coming out only briefly after dark, Hester was safe 
until she decided on her next move. 

The slaves were in a subdued panic over their own fu- 
tures. Master Thorne was buried; Master George was 
owner of all Thornton properties. This fact affected Hester 
as seriously, and more so, than it did any of the others. 
She needed time to think, to weigh, to evaluate her chance 
at success should she ask Master George to buy her. 

Granny Myrtle brought word that not only Phil, but 
his parents as well, were at Thornton. Lela Belle confessed 
to Hester they had promised to tell her that Phil was 
here, wanting to see her. 

She knew why Phil was there. He had quit The Mississip- 
pi Magnolia and had gone searching for her. And he had 
come to Thornton in the hope she might return to her 
parents. She dared not see him. Given time, he would go 
on about his life. 

Granny Myrtle was present on this evening on which 
Hester related what had happened to her after she had 
left Thornton. Among other events, she told about how 
she had gotten her education from Master Beau Kidd. 

“Lawd, lawd,”" Granny Myrtle said. “Heah that!” 

“It was you who started my learning, Granny,” Hester 
said. “You taught me my first few letters and how to 
reek hy oy seeret Set 3 had Yo pay 
tion in the manner I 

“That don't mattah,” D> Chentany: oka.’ A: tank’ wench Sak 
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got to get what she can, how she can. You done good, 
Hester! I'm proud of you!” 

“We is proud, too,” her father murmured. “To know 
dat ouah lil’ girl got de learnin’ she so hongry fo’.” 

Wrapped in the moment's safety, Hester opened her 
heart completely and told them about Phil, their love, and 
his determination to find her. She told of the showboat, of 
how he had recognized her, and how she had run to 
protect his future. 

“He wants to marry me,” she finished simply. 

They gasped in unison, and she could feel their horror, 
their fear, and their bewilderment. 

“Yo' purty ‘nuf fo’ Mastah Phil or any man,” her fa- 
ther said. “Yo’ good "nuf, too good, fo’ any man. But it 
won’ do—dey ain't no way yo’ kin marry him, Hester!” 

“He says we can go north or go to another country. He 
says I can pass any place.” 

“That's right,” Granny Myrtle agreed. “But a hidden, 
mix-up marriage ain’t to be thought of! Can't Mastah 
Phil undahstand that for himself?” 

“He sees only that he loves me. It hasn't occurred to 
him that our children would be dark skinned. And, I'm 
ashamed to say, that it hadn't come to me until recently.” 

“Dat right,” agreed Lela Belle, and there were tears in 
her voice. “Yo’ brothah what died befo’ yo’ was born— 
yo” babies prob'ly all be dat black!” 

They sat silent for a time. It was Lela Belle who spoke 
of Phil again, relating how worried and anxious he had 
been 


“He does want to help me,” Hester agreed, “but as his 
wife.” 

“He say yo'd know how to git in touch wif him,” Lela 
Belle said, as she had promised. 

“Theah’s me,” Granny Myrtle reminded them. “I can 
go to the big house.” 

“Please,” Hester cried softly, “don’t let him know I'm 
here! it can’t be kept secret forever, I know that. But 
I've a thing I must do first, a thing that will force him to 
drop any thought of marrying me!” 

They promised, and Hester nestled in her mother's 
arms, comforted by her. 

“I need to see Master George,” she told them finally. 
“T'm afraid, if I send one of the younger bucks to ask 
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“I wouldn't know, Master George. But I have grown 
up. I'll be eighteen my next birthday.” 

His eyes raked her, missing nothing from the shining 
auburn hair to the curves of breasts and hips. 

She stood her ground. 

“Why me—why do you want me to buy you?” 

“Because you are master of Thornton. Because, to me, 
‘Thornton is home, My mammy and pappy are here, and 
I belong here.” 

“No other reason?” 

“One, Master George. I don’t want to go to the slave 
block, ever again.” 

“You prefer me to some other master, eh?” 

“Yes, Master George. 

Srl bay you, I'l get a letter off to New Orleans today, 
by hell and damnation, I will! Not as teacher, not as 
seamstress, for Miss Eve is never to know about you and 
me. You'll be my bed wench. For now and for always, 
as long as you keep a shred of that damnable beauty!” 

“Not as a bed wench!” she cried angrily. “I’m educated 
beyond that! I told you!” 

“Education be damned!” he snarled. “Think it’s made 

you too good for a bed wench, eh?” 

wT ve always been too good for that! Find yourself 
another wench. Use your mind and see how I can earn 
back my purchase price a dozen times over, by making 
gowns for all the ladies in Warren County! Don't throw 
money away!” 

“Money be damned!” he whispered. “I'll bed you as I 
please, or back you go to the Dalton estate!” 

She studied him. He would do it. He would send her to 
the block. Rage boiled in her, flamed in her cheeks, and 
she flung up her head so he could see her anger. But he 
had won. This was what she had half-expected, what she 
had feared. Distasteful as it was—revolting—it would 
solve all her problems. She wouldn't struggle against 
George, much as she disliked him; she would do his bid- 
ding. And with the doing, buy Phil’s freedom from love 
for her, buy the privilege of being with her parents, of 
staying on the land that seemed to be her very blood. 

“All right!” she hissed. “You win!” ; 

George lost no time, He shut the kitchen door, then or- 
* dered Hester into her bedroom, her girlhood bedroom, 
and told her to undress. 
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Her hands trembling, her heart beating rapidly, she un- 
fastened her dress, stepped out of it, and hung it on a 
hook. As George undressed, he watched her. She stepped 
out of her sandals and stood in her shift. 

Now he was nude. His body was strong and muscular, 
pleasant enough to look at, Hester thought. His male part 
stood i i 


objectionable than Master Edward or Master Kidd. It 
was his nature, his cruelty, that roused dislike. 

“T said undress!" he snarled. | 

She loosened the shift, let it drop, then picked it up 
and laid it across the straight chair. 

“Onto the bed!” he snapped. “Flat of your back! Fast!” 

Suddenly too weak to remain standing, weak from what 
was to come and from loathing, she stretched out on her 
back. He bestrode her, a cruel expression on his face. 
Reaching out, he yanked at her hair, pulling it, hurting 
her scalp, as he loosened it. “I want my females, women 
or wenches, with their hair loose!” he snorted. His male 
part touched her navel, and he prodded, then snorted 


“Always play around a bit!” he chortled. “Makes it 
better! Especially when you get a wench you've always 
wanted!” 

She gritted her teeth. He was pawing through her 
hair, yanking it hard, letting it fly back, watching it spring x 
into waves, repeating the process, prodding her navel de- 
liberately each time. He kept pulling her hair, so hard 
now that it felt every strand was being yanked from her 
scalp. She drew her breath in, held it as long as she 
could, then exhaled. He was wild in bed, different from 
the others. They had shown consideration for her feel- 
ings; he was concerned only with his own desires. : 

“Now,” he muttered, “for the real fun, the real prepara- ~ 
tion! Bet you never had anything like what I'm going to 
show you!” ‘ 

_She moaned. ? | 

“Sol Anxious, ch?” He grabbed a fistful of her hair 
gave it a merciless yank, 

And then he began to lick her. He: started at the 
hairline, his tongue going like that of a cat, down her 
brow, across her nose, her lips, around her chin and down _ 
her ‘neck. He licked a trail down the curve of each 


> 
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Chapter Thirty-six 
Hs 


After George left, Hester scrubbed herself again, all 

over, then rubbed her skin with a towel until her skin 

. She was filled with shame and grief because she 

was a bed wench and because George, unlike Edward and 
Beau, was, she knew, innately evil. 

Desperately she willed that Phil leave Thornton to search 
for her, to join another showboat, anything to get him 
away before George told him she was on the plantation 
and in what capacity. Slowly she brought herself under 
control. If Phil found out about herself and George— 
when he found out—he would really leave and would 
build his life as it should be. 

By the time her parents came for supper, she had the 
meal ready. She managed to smile and even made a small 
joke about her cooking, and this kept them from suspect- 
ing that anything had gone wrong. 

Phil, at this time, was positive that Hester would even- 
tually return to Thornton. He risked no more visits to 
the Quarters, trusting her to notify him, through Granny 
Myrtle, that she had arrived. He would not, however, 
wait indefinitely; if he had no word from her in a rea- 
sonable time, he would again seek out Lela Belle and Sam. 

It was mid-morning of the day after he had taken Hes- 
ter that George came to the cabin again. His sharp eyes 
caught her instinctive shrinking, and he smiled sardoni- 
cally. “Not today,” he said. “There’s no time; Miss Eve 
expects me back within minutes, and I won't do anything 
to rouse her suspicions. In fact, it's to keep her from get- 
ting suspicious, ever, that I’m here.” 

She waited, not understanding. 
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“It is possible that she may, at some time, get a look 
at you in the Quarters,” he explained. “She knows, as ev- 
erybody does, that we sold off a white-skinned wench a 
few years ago, but fortunately she never did see you. I've 
told her I've bought you back for breeding and that she’s 
not to mention it. Which she won't do, because she enjoys 
intrigue. Naturally, I don’t want the others at the big 
house to know, the white folks.” 

“Why not?” Hester asked. “The house servants will 
know. The slaves in the Quarters already know.” 

“T've given orders to the house slaves.” 

“Very well, Master George.” 

“My plan goes deeper. I told Miss Eve that I bought 
you for Proteus.” 


“He's a field buck Grandfather bought not long before 
he died. He meant to use him in the fields, but his main — 
purpose was for breeding. Proteus should get fine suckers 
on the right wench.” 

Hester's throat constricted. “And the wench?” she 
asked. 

“You. I told Miss Eve that you and Proteus will jump 
the broomstick tonight. You'll live in the new cabin 
Grandfather built for him.” 

“No! You wouldn't!” 

“Why wouldn't I?” 

“You wouldn't share your bed wench with any buck, 
not the master of Thornton!” 

He laughed. “It's the safe way, with Miss Eve! I've 
thought out every angle. I have no intention of losing 
Rose Hill, no matter what sort of bitch I have to live with 
to keep it!” 

“But to share your bed wench with a field buck,” she 
persisted. Surely, if she could get him to appreciate the 
significance of that, he would not make her submit to any 
buck, ever. 

“The idea doesn’t bother me,” he said. “In fact, I want 
oe ie eee ey tack Sa eee 
Eve's at rest. If a white one appears, now and again, 
she'll consider it a freak, like you.” 

She could think of no more arguments. She stood help- 
less. “Tonight. At dark. Everybody in the Quarters pres- 
ent.” With that he turned on his heel and left. 
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George found Eve and their houseguests having coffee. 
He accepted a cup, then spoke of the broom nace 
scheduled for that evening, careful to make no mention of 
a white-skinned bride. 

_ “Broom jumping!" exclaimed his father. “Didn't your 


“grandfather let them have a preacher and get married?” 


. 


fe: 


George took a sip of coffee before he replied, then 
said, “He did, but not I. Those marriages don’t mean a 
thing. Marry or jump a broom, they still get sold away 
from each other when the master feels like it. I don't 
suppose any of you want to go and watch—I have to go, 
being master—but it'll be boring.” 

There was a general murmur of dissent, and Eve put 
her feelings into words. “I'd no more watch that, George 
Drummond, than I'd watch you breed mules! In fact, I 
don’t know but what it’s an insult for you to invite us!” 

He apologized stiffly. The others were silent. 

Phil drank his coffee, not tasting it, and gazed moodily 
into his empty cup. Miserably he wondered if, should 
Hester be captured and forever out of his reach, she 
might be forced into such a “marriage” as this one to- 
night. The thought alone was enough to keep him from 
going along to the Quarters even when George asked him, 
later, if he had changed his mind. 


When Lela Belle and Sam came in from work and Hes- 
ter told them of Proteus and the broom jumping, they 
were appalled. “No weddin’, no preachah?” cried Lela 
Belle. “Whut Mastah George thinkin’ "bout?” 

“He's changing things, Mammy. I'm his bed wench. 
He's pairing me with this buck to keep | Miss Eve from 
being suspicious. I'm to have black babies.” 

Pappy wrapped her in his big arms and stood rocking 
her. 

“Proteus, he a good buck,” her father comforted her. 
“He a good hand. Yo’ be sweet to him, he be good to yo’ 
as he know how. It jus’ dat he ain’ smart, like yo’ is.” 

“T've never even seen him!” 

Her mother tried to comfort her, too . “Yo’ pappy an’ 
me, we nevah seen each othah ‘til de preachah stood us 
up togetiiah. It bad now fo’ yo’, but latah it mebbe be like 
wif us.” 

“I can't do it!" Hester cried. 
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She reached her towering mate. In his early twenties, 

he was the biggest man, black or white, she had ever seen. 

He was well over six feet tall and had a big, powerful 

build. His shirt strained across his chest, and his thighs 
threatened to break out of his trousers. 

They stared at each other, and he was open-mouthed. 


Somehow, she kept her face calm as he stared at her. 
He hadn't known, then, how white she was. 

His skin was black and shining and had a red tinge. 
His head was big in proportion to his body, and his fea- 
tures were as mammoth as his build—a big, spreading 


gazed straight ahead, at nothing. 

“Pay attention, both of you!” snapped George. “Look 
at the broom! Now!” George stooped and held the broom- 
stick parallel at the height of their ankles. “Now,” he 
snapped out, “jump—both of you!” 

Hester closed her eyes and jumped. She heard Proteus 
jump as she did. 

“Turn!” ordered Master George. They turned, and 


nounced in a carrying tone. “It’s done. All of you go to 
your cabins and straight to sleep. Proteus, take your wom- 
an to your cabin and show her what it means to jump the 
broom!” 

Hester tried to catch George's eye, to at least give him 
a pleading glance, but he turned and went quickly toward 
big house, leaving her with her broomstick mate. 

The people scattered, afraid to linger, to joke and laugh 
as they did after a regular wedding. Only Lela Belle and 
Sam held back, enfolding Hester, kissing her. 

Sam told Proteus that Hester was a good girl and that 

used to gentle treatment. “Yo' know whut 


e 


she was 
means?” he finished. j 
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He sprang at her. Grabbing her dress at the shoulders, 
he ripped it down, off, and tossed it away. He did the 


fingers digging to the bone, he yanked her against his 
huge, woolly body. His male part prodded, hard and un- 
yielding, and he gave a howl of pleasure. 

She twisted, jerked, and raked her fingernails down his 
wide cheeks, and he laughed. He held her as if she were a 
fish he had caught from the stream, even while she tore, 

struggled. She gagged at the odor of him. It 
from everywhere—from his shining, sweating skin, 


ughed and grabbed her so hard she 
the terrible smell was 


. She struggled so hard that.it was impossible for him to 
bed her. She would die before she would let him enter her. 
She would kill him rather than let him defile her, rip her, 
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odor into her that she could never be rid of. 

She still had her sandals on. Like a flash, she jerked 
away from him a bit, and brought her foot up to kick 
him. She missed. This time he didn't laugh. Instead, he 
slapped her so hard her head rang. 

“Don’ kick Proteus!” he bellowed. “Yo’ mine, an’ 
whut's mine I has!" He yanked her off her feet and threw 
her across the room. She landed on the bunk, and before 
she could stir, he was over her, straddling her. 

He crawled up her thrashing body until his male part 
was prodding her face. She twisted and jerked, but he sat 
on her and with one hand held onto her legs so that she 
couldn’t move. 

“Open dat mouf,” he growled. 

She clamped her lips so tightly they puckered, but he 
forced her mouth open, and then he rammed himself, in- 
side and began a brutal plunging. “Tight!” he howled. “Or 
I hit yo’!" e 

Gagging, she obeyed. He rammed deeper, blocking all 
air. She was going to die. He was choking her to death. 
With flashes of red behind her eyelids, she did what in- 
stinct drove her to do. She bit into him as hard as she 
could. He howled and hit her, but the impact brought 
her jaws together harder, and she clamped down and held 
on. Bellowing like a bull, he began to throttle her. She 
relaxed her jaws and tried to spit him out. 

Just then, he yanked himself free and jumped off her, 
dancing about, yelling and cursing, holding his part. 
tg gagging, and spitting blood, she pushed up on 


‘And then he fell, unconscious, to the floor, and she 
thought she had killed him. 


After Doctor Cline had come and gone, leaving oint- 
ment for Hester to put on the stitched area and drops for 
pain, George was alone in the kitchen with her. There 
was a white line around his mouth. He gripped her sore 
arms, digging into them. “You know what you have com- 
ing to you,” he said. 

She nodded. A whipping. Master George would never 
miss an opportunity to whip. 

“Much as you deserve it, I'm not going to put you to 
the lash,” he said. 


if he kind an’ easy wif yo’.” 

“He'll never be able to understand,” Hester said un- 
happily. “It's not in him, the ability to understand. All 
he'll ever know is what he wants and can get.” 
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“I brought it for a purpose. If you get 
me as you did with Proteus, I’m prepared 
them. This knife is razor-sharp. You're lucky 
going to have you whipped.” 

“J understand, Master George,” she said quickly. “But 


t 
‘ 


Fes 

ab 
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not here, not in this place. Please let it be a cabin, even 

the jailhouse, where we'll have privacy.” She couldn't 

subject herself violation here, not in this wilderness 
desecration. 


gi 

a 
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e knife, and caught it. “This will 
do wonderfully!” he declared. “When Proteus is back in the 
fields, your cabin will ice. None of the slaves, even if 


“Please, Master George, the jailhouse!” 

“And just why, teasing little wench?” 

“['m not teasing, Master George! It’s that somebody— 
anybody—might come along and see us here! But not in 


manded, and bestrode her. 
“You know I don’t! Please, Master George, it’s just 
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her hips, trying to slip free. 

gave a mirthless Jaugh, stabbed himself into her 

and began that fast, cutting rhythm. “Move!” he 

. “Move, wench—movel” { 

Phil, wandering to the spot 
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again. There was blood on the grass around She 
wished she dared moved him away from it but feared even 
to try. He's going to die, her pulse beat. He’s going to 
ee ree een eres Ue ae ee 
to pay 

Help came at last, Seth Drummond pounded up at a 
run and dropped to his knees beside his son. He listened 
to his heart and spoke his name, but got no response, 
Neal Bennett also came, Phil with him, and they knelt, also 

Hester backed away. If any of them noticed her, they 
gave no sign, not even Phil. All their attention was on 

Two strong blacks appeared. They had a blanket, which 
they spread on the ground. On it they placed a thin piece 
of wood, and over that another 

Following Seth Drummond’s low commands, they all— 
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Hester followed, bringing the knives, not knowing what 
Stas satin re ee 


clump. Eve appeared on the back gallery, took one 
look at George from a distance, and swooned. Some of the 
house slaves, along with Rosalie Drummond and Wanda 
Bennett, who were weeping, carried her inside. 

Just then, Doctor Cline appeared. A stableboy, sent to 
bring him, had met his rig just down the road. 

“Let him lay,” the doctor ordered when Seth would 
have moved his son into the house. “I don’t want him 


“Tell him!” snapped the father. . 

Doctor Cline knelt beside George. After taking off the 
cloths, he called for clean white rags, then opened his 
little black bag and took out a bottle. Carefully, he lifted 
George’s head and poured liquid into his mouth. 

George swallowed, then moaned. A servant ran to the 
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doctor and handed him the rags he had ordered. Then the 
doctor began to swab the long wound. Next, he took a 
big needle out of his bag and threaded medical string © 


It was then that Seth Drummond caught sight of Hes- 
ter, still holding the knives, pressing forward to look. He 
motioned her forward, and she came . “What 
are those?” he demanded. “Speak up, wench!” 

“K-knives, master, sir,” she stammered, and surrendered 


them. 

“This one is George’s,” Seth said. “What's the other 
one?” 

“K-kitchen knife, Master Drummond, sir.” 

“Were you there—did they fight with these?” 

“Yes, Master Drummond, sir. To b-both things.” 

Seth knelt again, the knives in his hand. The doctor 
was stitching the wound together. George’s eyelids were 
flutterin 


g- 

From inside they could hear Eve having hysterics. The 
voices of Rosalie and Wanda were comforting her. Rosalie 
appeared at the door, gazed out anxiously at her wounded 
stepson, then turned back when Eve screamed. 

After the doctor finished stitching, he spread a liquid 
along where he had stitched. George opened his eyes and 


moaned. 

Seth spoke softly. “Son—were you and Phil fighting a 
duel?” 

The doctor now was stripping away Phil’s shirt, getting 
ready to stitch his long arm wound. 

Hester held her breath, Phil sat on the edge of the gal- 
lery, holding himself still under the doctor's ministrations. 
George moaned again. Her cyes flew to him; he seemed to 
be looking at the knives his father held up. Would he lie, 
even now? 

“Duel,” George mumbled. “Phil—started, stabbed 
first—” 

“That's not true,” Phil said quietly. “It wasn’t a duel. It 
was a common fight. And George stabbed first.” 

Neal Bennett moved close to his son, belief on his face. 


By the time the lawmen arrived, George had been car- 


ried upstairs and put into his bed. Because she had had the 
knives in her posséssion, Hester was ordered up to the 


My 
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ay 


them on the ground and picked them up.” 


resting you for attempted murder,” he said. “He’s got no 
chance to live. Once he’s dead, you're a killer.” 

Phil looked numb; George seemed not to have heard. 
Hester almost cried out the whole truth. As her lips 
parted, she saw Phil's eyes and the tiny shake of his head. 
The old rancor burned. Of course. She was only a wench. 
The law wouldn't take the word of a wench. 

“There’s no need of those handcuffs, sheriff,” Neal Ben- 
nett said. “Or to take my son to jail. I'll assume the re- 
sponsibility that he'll stay here, available.” 
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matter. All she cared about was that Phil had been taken 
to jail for possible murder and there was no way she 


could save him. 





Chapter Thirty-eight 


*. Miss Eve, 


"ll get Thornton. She's the wife. She’s next in line.” 


gathered around Granny Myrtle 
“Miss Rosalie, she won't take 


he couldn't be master even though he's a blood 


cousin to George, ‘cause he’s the killer, and the law is 


Those in the Quarters 


for information. 
George got it without that thing called a will, And Master 


for nothin’,” Granny Myrtle stated. “That’s why Master 
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“Pssst!” came a long hiss. She slowed. The hiss sounded 


” again, and she stopped. 





“Come over here,” whispered a man. “It’s Chess!” 

Bewildered, she made her way to the spot. 

“Where can we talk?” he whispered. 

It really was Chess! “A-at Pappy's blacksmith shop,” 
eee 

She took his arm, aware of its hard strength, and guided 
 Speeretlepeape teh: ater Aimee daira 3 


waited. Ma took @ notion to come to the vil- 
and board a spell. I don't know why, but she’s set on 
it, and Pa’s willin’. Not permanent, though, just for 


now. 
She waited, and he continued. “We heard about George 
Drummond and that cousin of his, Phil Bennett, in the 


“Yes,” Hester whispered. “Master George is very ill, 
and Master Phil is in jail.” 

“That’s what Ma said. She’s got her reasons for bein’ 
here, and I got mine. I want you to come away with me, 
Now. Tonight. With the master so sick, nobody’s going to 
be on the lookout to see what you're doing.” 

“T can't, Chess. Nothing has changed between us.” 

“Then there’s bound to be somebody else,” he said re- 
flectively. “Such love as I feel, you couldn't not love me 
back. Unless there is another man.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, for he deserved to know, now that 
he had sensed it. “It’s Master Phil I love, Chess.” 

“But he’s in jail! He'll be—” He stopped, then said, 
“Hester, I can give you a future!” 

“I'm even married, the slave way, Chess. I'm married 


to Proteus.” 


“Who the hell is Proteus?” 

“A big black buck. Stupid. And rough.” 

“Has he—have you—?” 

“No, I couldn't. I—bit him—there. Almost in two. He 
can’t try again, not for a long time.” 


. “Tll buy you from Drummond if he lives, from the es- 


_ tate, if he doesn’t. Ma and Pa have decided to sell the 
and I know they'll lend me the money.” 
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Sit apight mot be. enna, Chest. My. price Ie sx stare: 
sand dollars, maybe more. It's a fortune.” 

“Did Drummond pay that?” 

“T believe so. He bought me for his bed wench.” 

He was silent for a heartbeat. She could feel rage, like 
heat, ing from him. At last he spoke. “Then we 
do like I said. We just—go. North. Tonight. That slave 
marriage don't count. Or did you have a preacher?” 

“We jumped the broomstick oply.” 

“Then it don’t count.” He put his hand on her arm. 
“Let's get started.” 

She held back. If Master George died, she didn’t think 
that Miss Eve would ever keep her—which meant she 
would have to go on the block again. She would be safer 
with Chess. But she couldn't run, not with Phil in jeopardy. 
She had to stay, to know what was happening to him. 
"gaa erg ig thie moa ap rnc 

ve. 

“I .must see Mammy and Pappy, then get back to 
Proteus, or else I'll rouse his suspicion. Please, Chess.” 

“Tl go,” Chess agreed at last. “This time. But I'll not 
stay gone, Hester. As long as there is you, not legally 
married, I'll always come back.” 

She let him kiss her, briefly, and then he was gone into 
the darkness, and she made her way to her parents’ cabin. 
A deep sadness for Chess wound into her fear for Phil 
and into her constant terror that George would die, and, 
because of his death, Phil would be executed. 

As the days passed, she grew ever more thoughtful and 
spoke only when spoken to. She began to lose weight, and 
her eyes showed that she slept little. Time fell into limbo. 
There was nothing to do but wait. 


Phil Bennett knew every square inch of his tiny. jail cell. 


the benefit of the jailer. One tiny, barred win 
ceiling admitted a bit of light when the 
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“You know I got to read yer mail,” growled the jailer, 
whose face Phil had never seen. “To be sure you ain't 
plottin’ no jail break. This one passed the test.” 

Phil took it as the man slid it through the bars, then 
went to stand under the high window to get what light 
there was. The letter might be from his parents, there 
might be good news about George. This paper, however, 
was unlike the stationery his parents used, Harrison 
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My beloved, 

Things go well with me, so do not worry. 

Proteus heals, but slowly. I'll never be his wife. 
Master George is the same, though the grapevine says 
he may take a turn for the better. 

I'm staying at Thornton until I know your fate, 
my darling. Later, through friends, I'll go North, 
where I'll work as a modiste. 

I'll never marry because it is you I love and be- 
cause of who my parents are. 

Forever, your own 
Hester 


He read the letter again and again. He read it until his 
eyes were blurred with tears and he could no longer see, 
Then, like a desperate animal, he paced his cell. In all 
the world, there was no hope. 
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you no longer.” She waited, 
the day of the fight between Drum- 
B He paused, breathing heavily, and she 
was having trouble finding a way to continue. 
” she said. “Go on, Chess.” 
it, Hester. I seen the duel.” 
could you? You weren't even—” 
we was hereabouts, Ma and Pa and me. I 
the edges of the plantation, just wantin’ to 
* see favorite you'd told me about. Mostly, I was 
tryin’ to spot that kind of a wilderness room you said you 
I found it, but you and Drummond and Bennett 
was there—I know now who they was—and I stayed hid.” 

“Then you really saw what happened?” 

“I seen ‘em fight over you. Seen you try to help Ben- 
nett, Seen clear as day that it was Drummond, the dark- 
haired one, that stabbed Bennett first, not the other way 
around, like folks say, and like Bennett is accused of.” 
you speak up sooner?” she whispered. 
they wouldn’t have taken Phil to jail.” 
out, fast. It was only later I found out the blond 
ook to jail. Besides,” he continued, shame creep- 
figured I could somehow take you 
was in jail, if you believed it was 
It was wrong; I've come to admit that to my- 
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“If you love him so, why not do what he wants? In 
coun ” 
“The babies, Chess. The same danger. As with you.” 
Unexpectedly and suddenly he gave in. “All right. I'll 
go see this Harrison, if it means so much to you.” 
“It means everything! To have Phil free—that’s all I 


ask! 
\ Pe And me? What about me?” 

“You're my dearest friend now,” she told him. “You'll 
be even dearer then. Whether your going to the attorney 
results in Phil’s release or not.” 

“You've got my word,” he muttered. 

She put her hand on his arm, and his hand covered it. 

“fll tell Pa and Ma about the duel and me seeing the 
attorney,” he told her. “I keep no secrets from them ex- 

cept—” His finger traced her wedding finger on which she 
fad worn his mother’s ring. “That I'll never tell. It be- 
longs to me alone.” 
“Chess, Chess, I'm sorry.” 
“You can't help what you feel.” He dropped his hand. 
“T'ye found out one thing since Ma got so set on coming 
to Warrenton. Her and Pa knew old Thorne Wabash at 
__ one time in their lives, and they say he had a daughter, 
Rosalie, that he practically threw off the place. They know 
_ she’s at Thornton now, come when he dropped dead, say 
she’s stepmother to George Drummond, and is helping 
take care of him.” 
Hester nodded, though she knew, in the darkness, that 
he couldn't see. Then she murmured, “She'd naturally 
_ stay on when her stepson is so seriously wounded. She 
___ must be half out of her mind with worry.” 
| “I reckon. Ma let slip that Thorne Wabash hated his 
: 


7 eT 


daughter. She must have hated him, too, because Ma says 
she never come back to Thornton, not once, until now.” 

Again silence fell between them. They were standing so 
 ¢lose their bodies touched. The night throbbed; it seemed 
to Hester that she could feel the pulsing of Chess’s 


# .” he muttered roughly, “one more thing, Just 
one. And I'll never ask again.” 
“Yes, Chess,” she breathed and went into his arms and 


kiss was long, tender, and sweet. It held 
and it also held relinquishment. 
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Harrison inclined his head. “Your point is well taken, 
Mr. Sheridan.” 

y “Let me be sure I understand what my cousin is asking,” 
A George said, his voice thinner than before, but as sharp. 
. *] don’t want to agree to something I may regret.” 

_ Harrison spoke. “We all know that your cousin laid’ 
hand on you first,” he said. “He admits to that. True, 
Phil?” 

“True,” Phil replied. 

“We know now, for we have a witness to the duel with 
knives that followed, Mr. Drummond, that you were first 
to use a knife and that it was a moment before your 
cousin even got a knife into his hand. Given him by the 
white wench, we know further.” 





George remained silent, sullen. 
“These are facts, is that not true, Mr. Drummond?” 
pressed Harrison. 
George turned his head and looked in the direction of 
F Sheridan. 


“You may admit to that, George,” the attorney said. 
“Very well!” snapped George. “I admit to the first 


“Now,” Harrison took up again, “the question is, we 
repeat, whether you will drop the charge of assault on the 
part of your cousin,” 

“Why should 1?” 

“For the good name of Thornton. Word of the duel has 
swept the countryside, as you can imagine. Everybody 
knows that Phil has been jailed and that had you died, he 
would have been executed.” 

“The damage is already done,” George muttered. 

“A great deal, true,” cut in Sheridan. “But, as your at- 
‘torney, with your interests in mind, hear me out, Drop the 
first assault charge.” 

“Why? What good will that do? What'll it change?” 

“Memories fade. Already, now that word is spreading 
that Phil is no longer in jail, people are beginning to think 
it wasn’t so serious, after all. In time, they'll pass it off as 
a youthful misunderstanding, almost a prank. They'll re- 
member, but time will blur the memory until it is all but 
forgotten. Thornton will still be the leading plantation, 
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last, “but it’s sound. However,” he continued, his voice 


“Naturally. I'm not master of Thornton for nothing. I 
know what's best for it. Now, if you'll all leave me, let’s 
start getting things back to normal.” 


Ten days later, with George able to be about the house 
with the aid of a cane, Thornton took on its old air of 
being under the hand of a master. Eve was the main 
problem. Since George’s illness, which she claimed had 
impaired her nerves and with it her health, she had heard 
Se zero et eee, savebees. So. Wee. oak ek Sects cam 
one 


The moment he anticipated came one morning after 
breakfast. They had eaten in silence in the sitting room of 
their upstairs suite, 

George decided to put an end to her icy silences, to 
her frozen, disapproving expression, and to her short 
outbursts of venom over trivialities. “What’s wrong with 
you?” he demanded. 

She sniffed and tossed her chin in an ugly manner. 

“You're spoiling for a big fight, so let's have it!” 

“It’s your duel!” ; 

“We've settled the duel. People are forgetting.” 

“Pah! Do you think they'll forget that you and Phil 
were fighting over that white nigger wench?” She spat the 


George blinked. So. She really had found out. 
“Gossip!” he snapped. “Not a word of truth in it!” 
“Oh, yes, there is! She gave Phil the knife!” 
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5 “Where did you get such an insane idea? If you're going 
to believe gossip instead of your husband—” 

“It's true, and I know it’s true!” She glared at him, and 
he realized that she did know the truth. 

“All right, then,” he improvised, “we were fighting over 
the wench! I'd come on Phil trying to—" He stopped. 
“I hope you're lady enough not to force me to say the 
ugly words.” 

“Why should you care about her and Phil? What differ- 
ence would it make?” 

“She's the one who jumped the broomstick with Pro- 
teus,” he said, raising his voice. “I want her bred to a 
powerful buck, not to my cousin! Isn't that reason 
enough?” 

“I don't see where one time would make any differ- 
ence!” 

“It makes a difference to me! I own that white wench! 

* She's bred where I say, or she’s not bred at all!” - 

“T know she bit him nearly in two!” Eve cried viciously. 
“I know he can't use—anything—for a long time to come! 
You'll have to wait for your sucker!” 

“Watch your tongue!” he ordered. “Don’t lose sight of 
the fact that you're a lady!” 

“T'll speak as I please. She'll bite it clear off next time!” 

“No, she won't. When he’s healed, I'll warn her that if 
she doesn't knuckle under, I'll sell her parents down- 
river.” 

“Not them—-sell her! I want her sold and gone right 
now! I want her off this plantation! Wipe Thornton clean 
of all the scandal while you're about it!” 

“She's the most valuable wench I own. I've just had a let- 
ter from the Dalton estate accepting my offer. Proteus is 
one of my finest bucks. I’m keeping both of them.” 

“We'll see!” she screamed. “We'll see! She'll make some 
mistake—or you will! You'll want to take her the way 
Phil—” 


“Have you ever known me to lower myself by touch- 
ing a black?” 

Her face twisted. “No! And you'd better not start with 
this one!” 

She flounced into the bedchamber and began to dress. 
_ George, leaning on his cane only a bit, made his way 

downstairs. He was scowling. 

_ Damnation! After he was healed, he would have an 
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Chess appeared in the Quarters a time or two, just 
to speak with Hester. He reported that his mother seemed 
i she 

had 


tions involved, for it to be otherwise. 

It happened the next day. 

Old Dewey appeared at Lela Belle and Sam's cabin, at 
Hester’s, and at Granny Myrtle’s. The white lady, Miss 
Beulah, who used to be midwife at Thornton, had asked 








Chapter Forty-one 


who remained standing. There were the. four 
Eve, George's father and stepmother, whom 
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Thorne, a handsome man of thirty-five, came into the 
boudoir at that moment and caught her staring at herself. 
He stopped behind her and was also reflected, dressed in 
fine gray trousers and smartly cyt coat. “You'll find only 
perfection, however much you look, my dear,” he said. 
His voice was less sharp than usual. He put out a hand 
and drew her to stand beside him. 

“We make a handsome pair, can you deny it?” he de- 
manded seriously. 

Playfully, she cocked her head. to one side and re- 
garded the mirror. They were the same height exactly, 
which was a bit unusual. “We are stunning!” she agreed, 
still playfully. Then, abandoning her gay mood, she 
whirled to him and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“Oh, Thorne!” she cried, managing to keep her tone 
partly gay. “Love me—hold me!” 

Firmly, he put her away. “But why, my dear?” he 
asked reasonably. “I—er—bedded you last night with—er 
—appropriate warmth, I believe, Surely you don’t—” 

“But I do!” she interrupted. “It’s as if last night, won- 
derful as it was, never happened! I’m hungry for more, 
starving for it! I'm so terribly hungry for you, Thorne, 
darling!” 

When she would have pressed into his arms, he re- 
strained her. “My dear. You are twenty-six years old. 
You must learn that I can’t give in to you on every little 


this. It needed to be confided with love, with tenderness, 
with mutual rejoicing. 
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perfect! Life in New Orleans goes beyond my 
dreams! But I need more, I must have it!” 

He looked bewildered. “What is it you want, in the 
name of all that’s holy?” 
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“| made you my wife. That doesn't precisely indicate 
hatred. And you do have my love, Justine.” 

“If you'll only let it grow, darling! That’s what I want— 
must have! I want to love wildly, hotly, passionately! I 


“When you give me a son, Justine, your very—youthful 
—fires will bank. Our affection will turn into a warmth, 


“But I need the other, darling! I need to love you as I 
you to love me! We both need the fire, the pas- 
rming—we need it now!” 

e, when she pressed into his arms, he set her 
. “The subject is closed, Justine. It is beyond 
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to provide this—hysteria—you demand. We'll con- 
ve been. In time, you'll see that I'm right.” 

ck sobs, she almost told him about the baby. 
did not. She would wait for their next love- 
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afterward. 
If to tell 
soon 


ful, but he never held her in his arms 
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be pain 
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Justine's natural sparkle made each occasion merry. 


dance 
in 
dining room. 


Only she knew that, under the sparkle, 
until he saw her condition for hi 
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His touch excited her, yes, and attracted her, even. But 
it wasn’t love. 


“The wedding gown—it nips in at the waist?” he per- 


sisted 

“Oh, yes, wa fags age te possibly fasten it now!” 

“Very well.” he said. “I'll put you first on the list next 
season. Is that agreeable to you?” 
“Y-yes,” she stutt simsed, Nand: wan -eelived: thet Gis danas 
ended and Thorne claimed her. 

Steven Bird didn’t ask for another dance; and when 
she looked out over the ballroom floor, she saw nothing 
of him. A pparently he had left. She was both relieved and 


inted. 

That night in bed, Thorne asked, “Did Bird say when 
you're coming up on the list?” 

“Yes. He did. I was to be next.” 

do you mean, you were to be next? Did he let 
nso pichen Asp rightful turn?” 
She snuggled to him, and he let her stay. cance 7 
my head on your shoulder, darling,” she murmured. “I 
have something to tell you.” 

At first she thought he was going to refuse, then he ex- 
tended his arm, and she lay close to him. “I can't have 
my portrait done, not this season, darling,” she whispered. 
“I can't get my wedding gown together at the waist. I'm 
enceinte!” 

He was silent. Then he said, “An heir. For Thornton.” 

“I hope so, for you, darling! I'll take what I get, boy or 

/* 


He kissed her on the lips, coolly, then drew back from 


She tried to get closer, to tempt him into her body, 
he only kissed her again, a shorter kiss this time, then 
pushed her gently but firmly away. “No more lovemaking 
til my son is born,” he said. “We'll risk nothing that 


she on her side and closed her 
eyes. She didn’t sleep for a very long time. It occurred to 
her that she hadn't told Thorne that Steven Bird knew of 
her condition. 
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in the library was silent. 

“Justine told me all this, sobbing in my arms,” Beulah 
Carpenter went on. “Even about her fear of the emotion 
Steven Bird roused in her. The baby was born and was 
named Rosalie.” 

She paused again. They all carefully did not look at 
Bennett. 


osalie 

“Thorne Wabash was disappointed that she wasn't a 
son, and he didn't pay much attention to her, though he 
was kind enough in his way. He was sure the next child 
would be 


gered for Steven’s arms, for his lips, for all of him. 
At their first sitting, he had said, “I don’t mean to be 
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Thorne Wabash was the coldest man he had ever met; he 
would stifle Justine until her heart lost all capacity for joy. 
But somehow, when he was in her presence, he managed 
to mas” his feelings. 

Thorne Wabash never appeared at the sittings. 

“Does he—your husband—look at the painting?” Steven 
asked her one day, removing the cloth with which he 
draped it. 

“No,” she replied softly. “He doesn't want to see work 
in progress, but will view it when it’s finished.” 

If she were my wife, Steven thought hotly, God, if she 
were, I'd look in on every sitting! I'd watch every brush 
stroke to make sure the artist was doing her justice. 

, Constantly he steeled himself against her. And con- 
stantly his love grew. 

The morning that he signed the portrait, he threw the 
brush down on the pallet, then dropped the pallet onto 
the small table that he had used for supplies. 

“Finished,” he said. “You may look, Justine.” 
stood beside him and regarded the portrait closely, 

she had looked at it every day when he had 
hed and gone. She was astonished that this final day 
de it look so different; before, it had seemed to be 
a picture of herself. Now it was as though she stood, 


“It’s you, my darling,” he said softly. 

The endearment, his tone, the smell of the lotion he 
wore, wove into her. She swayed, but when he would 
have steadied her, she caught-her balance. 

“I don’t think—you shouldn't call me darling,” she 
gasped. She was trembling, and she couldn't stop it. 

“T'm going to call you darling always,” he murmured. 


could no more speak than she could. 

She couldn't walk into the bedchamber; her knees 
wouldn't hold her. He lifted her into his arms and carried 
her, then lowered her to the bed and entered her. Their 


They were melded by the fire of long denied love. At the 
peak, when they seemed to float above the bed, they cried 
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out. Afterward, they rested in each other’s arms, fed and — 
nourished, 


“I hope,” Steven whispered, “that you won't let the 
bed—to 


“I have no grounds, no reason to divorce him.” 

“Then I'll tell you what we're going to do,” he mur- 
mured and went on speaking with tenderness and with 
love. 


In the Thornton library, Rosalie Drummond was weep- 


“Because divorce was impossible, she ran away to Paris 
with Steven Bird. She left behind ‘her year-old baby, 
Rosalie, because she wouldn't take everything away from 


She stopped, giving them time to digest what she had 


Hester wiped away her tears. Seeing this, Phil openly 
came to her. He stood behind her chair, his hands on the 
back of it. 

George broke in impatiently. “I don't see any point to 
all this!” he snapped. “It's only bringing out old family 
scandal—” 

“Wait!” Beulah cut in. “There’s more!” She turned to 


“I don't think I've changed, Mrs. Carpenter.” 
“Then, can I tell your part of it now? Can I break my 
Seen se roe Ean: ceerte: bn Seeel eer ON aan 
” 
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‘l Rosalie’s tears welled again, then subsided. She seemed 
not to know what to say. 

“You need to know the end of it, child. All of these 
folks—there's need for them to know. ‘That's why I came 
back and asked to speak.” 

Rosalie, holding back tears, nodded. “Speak,” she whis- 


4 
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Chapter Forty-two 
na 


“Thorne Wabash,” Beulah continued, “was a bitter man. 
For days you couldn't speak to him. What happened 
struck into his pride, and he never did get over it. 

“He divorced Justine, sold the New Orleans house, for- 
bid anybody to mention her name or existence, He never 
spoke of her once, 

“Rosalie was put in care of first one slave, then another. 
He had forbid them ever to kiss or pet her, just see to 
her needs. Same way with governesses he brought in to 
educate her—frequent changes, no kindness or affection 
to be shown. 

“I got up courage and asked him why he was depriving 
her of affection. He said it was so she'd learn to be like 
him, clearheaded and sensible, not weak and clinging and 
demanding constant attention.” 

He educated Rosalie thoroughly, Beulah explained. The 
girl had every luxury, including beautiful clothes, but his 
manner, detached at first, became colder toward her with 
every passing year. “Because she resembled her mother,” 
Beulah said. 


ter! You're the only one!” 
Just one kiss on the brow from her remote father 


would have fed the child's heart. Instead, she had to exist 
on good service from slaves and teachers and secret hugs 
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She grew into a beautiful young woman, and young 
men in the vicinity flocked to her, much to Thorne’s sat- 
isfaction. He wanted to marry her off as soon as possible. 
He didn’t particularly care whom she married, so long as 
he was of a good family. He wanted no repetition of 


He even broke his silence to Beulah Carpenter on that 
point, “Marriage,” he said. “That's what Rosalie must 
have. She'll get into trouble otherwise. Like mother, like 
daughter.” 

When the Millhouse twins came courting, their hearts 
in their eyes, Rosalie, starved for love, was beside herself 
with happiness. She could tell that her father was pleased, 
and this added to her joy. She dared to become more 
gently gay, softer, tremendously appealing. 

Robert and Richard Millhouse were identical twins, 
twenty years old, nearly six feet tall. They had coal black 
hair, coal black eyes, and patrician features. 

Their voices were strong and merry, like their natures. 
They were mischievous, inveterate pranksters with one 
goal—to enjoy life. And they were both attracted to Rosa- 
li 


e. 

Usually they came to Thornton together, but one day 
Robert appeared alone. “Richard sends his regrets,” he 
said gaily to Rosalie, who came down the veranda steps 
to meet him. “He’s feeling lazy. So am I, for that matter, 
but not too lazy to come see the most beautiful girl in 
Warren County.” 

Rosalie laughed, the laugh catching in her throat. “Rich- 
ard is forgiven!” she cried. “So long as you're here!” 

He caught her hands, pulled her to him, his handsome 
face abruptly serious. “Do you feel that way, blessed 
angel?” he asked. “That you'd rather see me than 
Richard?” 

"Yes!" she breathed, and it was true because he was 
holding her in his arms, calling her a loving name, and 
this had never happened before, in her whole life. In- 
stinctively, she lifted her face, and they kissed, a long, 
tender kiss. 

Abruptly Robert pulled away. “We mustn't be seen, 
not yet!” he warned. “How about that clearing where you 
sass e manch Sema? Koo tne sent Se eons NTE 


“Oh, yes!” she cried and, slipping her hand into his, 
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began dancing away from the house. “Hurry, before Papa 
knows you're here!" 

At their destination, he lost no time taking her into his 
arms again. This kiss was longer, and it stirred feelings in 
her she hadn't known existed. 

“Oh, Robert!” she breathed. 

“I love you, blessed angel,” he murmured, his hand on 
ws hanes 


She gasped with pleasure. “And I love you, my darling 
Robert!” she exclaimed softly. “For now and forever.” 

“Enough to marry me?” he asked, kissing her again, his 
hand wandering downward. “To beceme Mrs. Robert 
Millhouse?” 

“Yes, Robert. Oh, yes—yes!” 

“Blessed, beautiful angel!” He kissed her again. 

She was choking with love. She pressed closer; there 
was no way to get close enough. y 

Suddenly he swung her in his arms, stretched her on the 
grass, flipped up her dress and her petticoats, and tore 
away her undergarment. 

“Angel, angel,—spread your legs!” 

Maybe she shouldn't be doing this, she thought, but it 
was love. And even Papa approved of her getting mar- 
tied. He had said so, and Robert was going to marry her, 
so this was just a part of that. Trembling, she moved her 
legs apart. 

Then he was inside her. It hurt, and she almost 
screamed. But then she did not, because this was Robert, 
and they were engaged. He moved, and that didn’t hurt. 
When he told her to move up and down, she did, and that 
began to feel good. In a moment they were going very 
fast; she was meeting his thrusts with all her strength, and 
then a warmth spread all through her. Abruptly, Robert 
was still, but tense, and it was then, as his body gave 
three or four little jerks, that she felt it, the glory that 
Tose in her to a peak and exploded the way fireworks do 
in the sky. 

“Robert,” she murmured, as he pulled her against him 
and she lay in his arms. This was the first time she had 
“oh gy cement except perhaps when she had been an 

ant, 

Robert chuckled. “How do you know I'm not Richard, 
oes angel?” he teased. 

She laughed, low. “I know you and Richard play those 





The next morning Robert brought her a double armload 
of yellow roses. “Richard wanted to come along,” he said, 
“but I wouldn’t have it. I told him you're mine, that 
we're engaged and need privacy.” 

She held the roses in her arms, careless of thorns, and 
smiled into his eyes. “How did he receive the news?” 
es ee een Oe Ee Oa oe 

ec.” 

“Do you,” she asked shyly, “want to go to the lake 
again?” It was a bold question; she felt it was unmaidenly 
but also felt it was his due. He loved her, and yesterday 
had been the beautiful expression of that love. 

“Not now, but this afternoon,” he said. “When your 
father takes his rest. Then I'll come back.” 

He sat with her on the veranda. They decided to keep 
their engagement secret for a time—except from Richard 
—and marry at-Christmas or even later. They wouldn't 
let her father know yet. 

“We need our time of courtship before we settle down,” 
Robert declared. “Nobody’s going to cheat my angel of 
that!” 

She glowed, looked forward to the afternoon. 


When he returned in the afternoon, he brought more 
yellow roses. His eyes were dancing with mischief. This 
morning they had been soft, love-filled, adoring. She took 
the flowers, wondering why he would bring the same 
kind of flowers again, wondering at the change in his 
eyes. Knowing how the twins passed themselves off as 
each other to unsuspecting friends and even their father, 
the possibility that this might be Richard came to her. 
She accused him of it. 

“My beloved!" he cried, his eyes instantly soft and 
filled with love. “Richard is at home; I swear it. He and 
Pa are leafing through some travel books. They invited me 
to join them, but I had better things to do!” 

He kissed her then, full on the lips, his mouth covering 


. 
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hers, and she was convinced. Only Robert could kiss in 
such manner. 

one of the servants put the roses in water,” he 
want to get to the lake.” 

settled it. Robert would tell no one of the lake, 
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the opposite direction, which she did. She was 
was whirling her hips fast 
aster. And again there was the explosion inside, the 
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“We'll be married,” he said after their second time. 
“Yes,” she breathed, yet wondered. “You said that 


ry. 
I did. Just don't forget it. You're mine— 
not Richard's!” 


In bed that night she lay curled and smiling. She was 
loved! She was loved by Robert Millhouse! She frowned 
slightly. Why had he made love to her in one manner the 
first time, and in another manner the second? He hadn't 
explained why, and she had been too shy to ask. 

She really liked the first way best. And she liked for 
him to call her “blessed angel,” as he had done earlier, 
rather than “beloved,” as he had done later. 

Her head began to whirl. Surely they wouldn't play 
this prank on her, though they had played tricks on her 
before. They had always confessed quickly, though, and 
laughed until they rolled on the grass. 

Of course it was Robert who had been with her both 
times. She needn't worry her head about it. Still, the 
thought kept returning. Sometimes, even now, they came 
together to Thornton, and if Robert hadn't held her hand 
and called her “blessed angel,” she wouldn't have known 
them apart. 

On another afternoon the twins came to Thornton to- 
gether, excited, bearing news. 
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“You've got to be the first to know, blessed angel,” 
Robert said. “Because we're engaged.” 

“What is it?” she asked, looking from one beaming 
face to the other. 

“Pa,” Richard announced, and she knew it was Richard 
because Robert had spoken of their engagement, “insists 
that Robert and I make an extended trip to the Continent 
before we take over the double plantation. We leave to- 
morrow!" 

“But I—Robert—our wedding!” faltered Rosalie, strick- 
en. “We're engaged!” 

“You're engaged to both of us,” laughed Robert. “We 
both gave you the love you need, down in the clearing. 
We both brought you roses. We both courted you. We 
both want you. But we've got to go on this trip first! Pa 
would disinherit us if we didn’t both go—if one stayed 
behind just to get married!” 

She fell into stunned silence. Instinct had spoken more 
than once that they were playing a prank on her, and she 
hadn't listened. At last she choked out, “It really was a 
prank! Another one of your pranks!” 

They confessed, then declared that each wanted to 
marry her on their return from abroad. She could have 
whichever of them she wanted. And the other one would 
be good, and play no more pranks. 

Crushed, not knowing now, which of them she loved, 
she listened to their profuse and heartfelt apologies. They 
called themselves dastards. They begged her forgiveness. 

“We both want you, Rosalie,” said Robert—or was it 
Richard?—“so think carefully while we're gone and de- 
cide. Meanwhile, you're to consider yourself engaged to 
one of us,” 

“Indeed you are,” said Richard—or was it Robert?— 
“and you're to work on your trousseau. We'll bring you a 
diamond from Amsterdam, lace from Brussels, gowns 
from Paris, You'll end up being the luckiest girl in War- 
ren County!” 

“In the whole state of Mississippi!” corrected Robert. 

Or was it Richard? 


Chapter Forty-three 
ns 


Two months after the twins left, Rosalie found that she 
was pregnant. 

When her father drove to Warrenton one morning, she 
went running to the overseer’s house, to Beulah Carpenter. 
The older woman was in her kitchen, vigorously i 
bread. One look at Rosalie’s face set her to cleaning dough 
from her hands and wiping them on a towel. Then she 
enfolded the stricken, silent girl in her arms. “There, 
there,” she comforted. “It can't be as bad as all this!” 

“Oh, but it is!” Rosalie quavered, trembling in Beulah's 
arms. “It’s the very worst that can happen to a girl if 
she’s not married!” The trembling increased, though still 
she didn’t weep. 

“Tell me about it, darling,” soothed Beulah. “I'll help 
you, no matter what it is.” 

“You c-can't help me! Nobody can! Not if it's true! 
And it is true, I know it is!” 

“Tell Beulah, little darling. Maybe it isn’t true.” 

Rosalie clung to the overseer’s wife, her only friend. 
“I'm g-going to have a baby!” she choked out, 

“Are you sure? Have you missed your monthly?” 

Rosalie nodded. 

“Sometimes a girl does miss,” comforted Beulah. “But 
before she does, darling, she has to—do certain things— 
with a man,” 

“But I've done those things! Over and over! With two 
men! And I throw up my breakfast every morning!” 

The. two of them clung together. Rosalie confessed who 
the men were, and Beulah clicked her tongue because 
they were across the water, unavailable now that one or 
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the other of them was so sorely needed. “There ain't but 
one thing you can do, child,” Beulah said gently. “And 
that’s go to your father and tell him the whole thing. Now 
time for the father to step in, when some young 
blade has got his daughter into trouble.” 
It was then, at the inescapable prospect of confessing 
to her father, that Rosalie wept long and bitterly in Beu- 
lah Carpenter’s arms. Then she went home to await her 


‘ton. 
supper time. During the meal, her 
toes, saying he didn’t 
want her so thin that people would think he didn't feed 
had lost weight recently. 
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In spite of her determination not to cry, tears ran 
down her cheeks. “I d-don’t know, Papa,” she said. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “Are you telling me that 
you permitted not only one, but—!” —- ; 

“No, Papa, no!” e 

“What, then? Explain yourself!” 

“Robert and Richard, Papa. They both—!” 

“And you were witless enough—like your mother—to 
open yourself to both of them?” 

“They play tricks!” she sobbed. “I c-can’t tell them 
apart! Even their own father can't! You can’t, you've 
said it! And they b-both asked me to m-marry them!” 

“And you considered a proposal of marriage—when 
the man didn't even speak to me, your father, first, excuse 
enough to—?” 

“They—he—was so much in love! And I loved him— 
them! I—it's impossible to say no to them when they— 
they—” 


“Didn't you suspect, you little fool? You know their 


reputation for pranks!” 
“At f-first I thought it was Robert, Papa! They—each 
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“So you don’t know which one is the father. And now 
they're in Europe, safely out of it! Out of another scrape!” 

“They—I'm engaged, Papa! When they come home, 
I'm to marry whichever one I choose!” 

He gestured angrily. “Marry the one you choose with a 
bastard in your arms!” 

“Papa, you never spoke to me so before!” 

“Until now, you haven't betrayed your true nature, 
though I sensed the nature, for me to use the blunt lan- 
guage you deserve!” 

She bowed her head, shamed beyond endurance. Shame 

her tears. “Maybe their father will bring them 
home, if you speak to him,” she managed. 

“By the time they could get here, you'll be too far 
along in your unspeakable condition for the matter to be 
kept quiet. Everybody will know that Rosalie Wabash has 
chosen to walk in the footsteps of her mother.” 

“If they know about my mother! Even I don’t know 
what terrible thing she’s supposed to have done!” 

“She eloped with an artist, eloped without marriage! 
God knows what's become of her. Certainly I don’t care.” 

She ached for that unknown mother who, surely, must 
have been driven to her scandalous action. She must have 
her artist deeply. 

“People have forgotten about my mother,” she ven- 
tured. “They'd forget, in time, that my baby was born too 
soon after marriage. Please, Papa! Let me marry Robert!” 

“Absolutely not. That would mean, among other things, 
that Barry Millhouse would know of this new disgrace 
you've brought on me, and he’d laugh up his sleeve be- 
cause of what his sons got away with, because he’d know 
about the baby before the county people found out. And 
it won't be found out, I'll see to that.” 

“W-what am I to do, Papa?” 

“First, keep your mouth closed. Dress to hide your con- 
dition, even from the house slaves. Obey me in all matters, 
I'll keep this hidden so no one ever finds out. As a first step, 
go to your rooms. Stay there. I'll have Doctor Cline look 
you over and then circulate word that you're in a decline. 
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In Thorne Wabash’s eyes, his daughter was even filthier 
than her mother. He admitted only the doctor and the 
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Thorne next decided to find Rosalie a husband at once, 


even if he had to buy one. It was on the heels of this 


through her decline, which threatened to go into con- 
sumption. He swore Beulah to secrecy, and the doctor 
grunted angrily that of course he would never let anything 
slip. 

decision that news reached him of the arrival of Seth 
Drummond, a young widower with a small son, and Neal 
Bennett, his Phat to visit Drummond’s distant 

sl 


overseer’s wifé to Rosalie’s rooms. The house slaves were 
told that Beulah Carpenter was nursing Miss Rosalie 
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had never done before, “Mr. Drummond has a young, 
motherless son. Perhaps you could have the boy for an 
afternoon in your rooms and entertain him.” 

She felt a hand touch hers and looked up into a tanned, 
strong-featured face. Kindness showed in Seth Drum- 
mond’s gaze and in his smile. 

She smiled back. “I'd be happy to entertain your little 
son, Mr. Drummond,” she said, though she didn’t see how 
her father was going to explain that to the slaves with 
herself supposedly in a decline. 

“Thank you kindly,” Seth Drummond said. “And do 
me another favor?” 

“A-anything,” she stammered, remembering, her face 
hot, the favors she had done Robert and Richard. 

“Call me Seth. Mr. Drummond is much too formal. 
We're going to get acquainted during the fortnight I'm 
here. And there's no time to waste.” 

Indeed, time was not wasted. The frequent presence of 
little George Drummond in Rosalie’s rooms was explained 
to the house slaves as being to cheer her up, to help her 
face the oncoming decline. At the’end of a week, Seth 
Drummond asked Thorne Wabash for Rosalie’s hand in 
marriage and for permission to ask her to become his 
wife. 

She accepted because she must. But also because Seth 
was kind and gentle. He was a man, not a boy, like the 
Millhouse twins. And he was quietly, seriously, in love 
with her. 

“He wants to get married right now, Papa,” Rosalie told 
Thorne. Seth had just departed with his son, who had 
spent several hours with Rosalie. 

“Out of the question!” 

“But—” 


“Seven months from now, or eight.” 

“But why not now?” she cried, thinking of her baby. 

“Because Drummond would never believe your bastard 
is his, born only six months after marriage. The birth will 
be kept secret from him for all time. You're never to tell 
him, understand, not if you're married for fifty years.” 


“I swear. But my baby—what of it?” 
“You should have thought of that sooner,” he said 
coldly. “However, I'll do what has always been done in 
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cases where secrecy is imperative. I'll board the child with 
good people—on a farm somewhere—and see that it gets 
a start in life. You can ask nothing better, and I advise 
you not to, or I'll not take the care in situating it I would 
otherwise take.” 

Rosalie, devastated that she must give up her baby, 
wept bitterly. Again, under Thorne’s relentless threat, she 


swore never to tell Seth Drummond she had borne a child 


out of wedlock. 
But at the first opportunity, she told Beulah Carpenter 


everything. 

“This Seth Drummond,” Beulah asked quietly, “what 
sort is he?” 

“He's a real gentleman! He's ever so gentle with his 
little son, and you can tell the gentleness and kindness are 
real, because the boy runs to him and trusts him.” 

“He's in love with you, of course.” 

Rosalie’s cheeks warmed. “He says he is. And I believe 
him. Believing him is different than it was with Robert 
and Richard. This is real.” 

“Can you love him, child? He sounds like he deserves a 
loving wife.” 

“I hope to love him,” Rosalie replied thoughtfully. “T 
believe a kind of love will come because he is so kind and 
gentle, so thoughtful of me. He’s going to New Orleans 
and buy us a house and refurbish it, then come back here 
for the wedding. In eight months.” 

“You'll correspond with him?” 

“I've promised. But Papa forbids me to tell him I'm 
supposed to be in a decline. He’s afraid Seth might come 
rushing to see me if he thought I was ill, and then he'd 
find out the truth. He’s made Seth promise not to come 
see me at all, to wait for the wedding. Seth didn’t like 


* that, but he agreed.” 
Beulah 


Carpenter nodded thoughtfully. “It may work,” 
she said. “The only thing I hate is deceiving Seth Drum- 
mond. He’s going to be your husband for life. day 
he must know, regardless of your papa, darling, and*any- 
thing he’s forced you to swear. One day this man you're 
marrying has the right to know the truth.” 


Chapter Forty-four 
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om, Rosalie, bear down—push!” Dr. Cline 


ying. “Do it now, and it'll be over. Take a deep 


then bear down—”" 


told her to bear down. 
A hand clapped over her 
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“No noise!” snapped her father. “Not one sound out of 
you, Rosalie!” 

“For God's sake, Thorne,” Dr. Cline said. “She’s in la- 
bor, hard labor. What if some slave does hear her 
scream? They'd think she was having a nightmare!” 

ononampediacle sol ayer gerne grime ar eee ial sian 
wanted her to bear down. 

“Bear down, darling,” urged Mrs. Carpenter again. 
“Bear down so your baby can be born—éo it can get into 


” the world and breathe.” 


And then, the real pain tore into her. She had no con- 
trol over it; instinctively she began to push, straining, 
sweating, clinging again to the hands that had reached 
out to her. 

“She's really bearing down now,” said the doctor. “It 
shouldn't take long. Teere—here: comes the head—the 
shoulders—it’s a girl!” 

She thought she heard a thin wail, but before she could 
ask anything, she was sinking into blessed darkness where 
there was no pain, no bearing down, no trouble of any 
sort. Only blessed relief. 


When she regained consciousness, Mrs. Carpenter was 
gone. Only Thorne and Doctor Cline were with her. 

“My baby,” Rosalie said faintly. “Did I have my 
baby?” 


“You had it,” Thorne snapped. “It was stillborn.” 

Her eyes went to the doctor, who looked angry. “Was 
it a girl?” she asked. “I thought I heard you say—” 

“It was a girl,” the doctor said grimly. “A beautiful 
little girl.” 

“There's no need to make it worse than necessary,” 
snapped her father. “She knew she couldn't keep it, any- 
way. You knew.” 

The doctor said nothing. Rosalie wondered, dimly, if 
he was angry, or if it was her own fatigue, her sore and 
bleeding body that made her think it. 

“Mrs. Carpenter will tidy the room, doctor,” Thorne 
said, “She'll be back in a moment. I'd like you to come 
to the library with me—if you've finished here.” 

“T’'ve finished. Be back tomorrow. And I want to see 

Pom ett stely peyesit.? 
In silence they went out, leaving Rosalie alone. She 
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’ wept for her dead baby for a while, then, drained, fell 
asleep, 


In the library, it was the doctor who spoke first. “You've 
eS ee Thorne Wabash,” he said. “For 
to board the child out—people do do‘that, and with 
results Tl admit, but for you to tell er it was 


“It'll keep her from pining over it and wanting to know 
ena Ui te, Te woes Bare eskeed 2 pxptiens.  S:het aan 
stillborn. It's only trash.” 

“It’s a beautiful baby with a soul, Thorne. It'’s— 

“A female. All females are trash. aaa ae 
illegitimate.” 

“She's a nice baby. She—” 

“Trash. I'll dispose of her as trash. Doctor, you took 
your oath. You're sworn to secrecy.” 

“If any harm comes to that baby, if you mean to kill 
her, oath or no oath, I'll—” 

“You must think I’m a devil! The child will have care. 
It'll come to no harm. You have my word.” 

The doctor gave Thorne a searching glance, then picked 
up his black medical bag. “As I said, I'll bé back tomor- 
row. And every day for a while. Your daughter had a 
very difficult delivery. I had to sew her up. She needs 
close attention.” 

“Mrs. Carpenter will give it to her,” Thorne said, then 
hurried the doctor on his way as he himself had some- 
thing that needed to be done. 

Even as the doctor’s rig went down the driveway, in- 
stantly blotted from sight in the raining darkness, Thorne 
took the steps three at a time and hurried to his own 
bedchamber. Here Mrs. Carpenter, white-lipped, was hold- 
ing the newborn child in her arms. It was wrapped in a 
square of white blanket, and it made no sound. 

“Quiet, sir,” Mrs. Carpenter warned. “She's asleep.” 

“Wrap it in oilskin,” he ordered. “I've a piece ready 
on the table there. And a coat for each of us.” 

“You're not going to take her into the rain, sir? She’s 
only just been born! She—” 

“It'll be safe. Won't take but a few minutes. You're 
coming with me, and later I want your husband to join 
us in the library. I have a proposition for you both.” 
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Wearing oilskins, Mrs. Carpenter carrying the baby, 
they stole down the stairway and through the kitchen to 
the back door. Here Thorne Wabash paused. 

“You gave Manda her orders about the wench and her 
sucker?” he demanded. “You made certain she got it 
through that thick skull what she’s to do, and how?" 

“Yes, sir. It’s all set up. If the timing is right, and I 
think it is, it'll all go the way you planned.” 

They went into the night and hurried to the Quarters, 
their heads down against the driving rain. They came to 
the cabin where the-woman had been giving birth, opened 
the door, and entered. They stood there, water streaming 
from them. Mrs. Carpenter was careful to keep the baby 
covered and out of sight of the black man who sat 
slumped in a chair, his head in his hands. 

Seeing them, the man, his face twisted with worry, 
sprang to his feet. “Mastah!” he exclaimed. “Dey sumpin’ 
wrong! Manda, she keep de suckah in de bedroom—she 
keep de new mothah ‘sleep wif laudanum. I "bout to go 
crazy, mastah, suh!” 

“Manda!” called Thorne. 

The inner doorway was filled with a massive black 
woman. 

“Everything worked out? Thorne demanded of her. 
“All over with?” 

“Yas, mastah, suh. An’ de mothah, she jus’ wakin" up,” 
Manda said proudly. 

Thorne Wabash went into action. He sent the man out- 
side, rain or no rain, to fetch a bucket of water, though 
water wasn’t needed. Then he motioned Mrs. Carpenter 
to give the sleeping baby girl to Manda, which she did, 
first removing the wet oilskin. 

He stood in the doorway and watched Manda put the 
infant into the arms of the woman on the bunk. The 
woman smiled tiredly, held the bundle to her, lifted a 
corner of the blanket, and gazed in awe. Then she put her 
lips to the tiny head. 

While the woman’s attention was diverted, Manda took 
th blanketed, newborn male sucker from a pallet, wrapped 
the oilskin Thorne gave her around it, and scurried outside 
and away. Then Mrs. Carpenter left to go and get her 
husband, as requested. 

Thorne hurried Manda, with her little burden, to the 
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Chapter Forty-five 
2 


flashing impression after another; she felt 


One 
She heard Rosalie Drummond cry out softly and saw 
her turn, her eyes frantically seeking Hester's eyes. She 
saw her lips tremble and noticed how Seth Drummond q 
his arms around his wife, restraining her, murmuring 
to her, kindness and concern in his face. 
Without knowing, Hester, along with all the others, had 
to her feet, and now Phil had his arm around 
her for all to see. 
other—for how could shé think of Mammy any 
y—was weeping, and her father, also weeping, 
arms around her. Neal and Wanda Bennett, 


H 
her. The room and everyone in it seemed to be whirling. 
She hac 
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stared at each other in shocked, dawning 

realization. Doctor Cline looked relieved, as did Bud Car- 

penter. Granny Myrtle began to weep aloud, joyously. 
Proteus was open-mouthed and uncomprehending. 

Then Beulah Carpenter spoke again. “When Hester was 

our farm, she'd been running from a showboat, 

slave hunters, trying 
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foisted onto Sam and Lela Belle as their own, selling their 
newborn boy downriver with the midwife, Manda.” 
A long moan rose from Lela Belle. She was hushed by 


“Look at Hester!” Beulah Carpenter demanded. “Look 
at Rosalie Drummond! See for yourselves how alike they 
are! There are differences, but if you look well, you'll see 
the similarities. 

“Only Bud and I knew,” said Beulah. “And Doctor 
Cline. All these years. Even our son Chess didn't know 
until now!" 

Hester's ears were ringing. If Phil hadn’t been holding 
her, her knees would have buckled. Filled with all she had 
heard, all she had seen, she still could not believe it 
Nothing so stupendous could happen, not to her! 

She cried this out. “It isn't that way, it can't be! It 
can't be true! I'm only the white-nigger wench Hester! 
I'm not—” She broke off, she couldn't speak the words. 

“It is true, Hester,” Doctor Cline spoke up. “You are 
the granddaughter of Thorne Wabash. You are Rosalie 
Drummond's daughter; I brought you into the world. 
You're a white girl, one hundred percent white. And, if 
Rosalie, who is the rightful heir to Thornton, wants no 
part of it, you are next in line and will be its 
mistress.” 


“Rosalie doesn’t want it,” said Seth Drummond, still 
holding his wife. “She knew only unhappiness here. De- 
spite the oath her father forced her to take, she confided 
the whole ‘story to me on our wedding night. More than 
once, I've held her in my arms and comforted her as 
she wept over the baby she believed to be stillborn.” 

“She can't have Thornton!” George cut in. “I'm the 
master! I inherited!” 

“Thorne never signed the will,” Attorney Harrison said 
quietly. “Everything will go to Hester.” He looked at his 
fellow attorney, who nodded agreement. 

George stood pale and stiff, Eve pinching his arm. She 

i to him, ordering him to do something to change 
matters. Dazed, he stood silent and unmoving. 

Hester's two sobbing mothers went over to her, and she 
clung to them. They pressed her close, then released her 
into Phil's arms. Their tears dwindled, and they managed, 
for the sake of their beloved daughter, to smile a bit. 


“Now, my stubborn darling,” Phil murmured, “every 
obstacle is gone! You can't say no again!” 

She smiled at him, felt George’s angry stare and real- 
ized suddenly that actually he was her stepbrother because 
Rosalie, her blood mother, was his stepmother. On the 
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And that was the most important thing in all the world, 
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